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PREFACE. 


a 

The present volume, as originally planned, was to 
have included the post-vedic or Brahmanic period, 
and to have borne the title of S/o?y of Vedic and 
Brahmanic India. The overwhelming mass of 
material, however, made it impossible to keep to the 
original plan, except at the cost of lucidity, com- 
pleteness, interesting detail, and all the qualities that 
go to make a book vuth any claim to popularity. 
Nothing remained but to divide the subject-matter 
into the two halves into wbichnt 'liql^i^ly^separates, 
and leave the Story of Brahmanic /?/«^'^^t^'the im- 
mediately following volume, which will erhbrace the 
results attained by the study of the Atharva-Veda, 
the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Laws, £u?d a 
synopsis' fit least of the greal^,e^ics- A..- 
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VEDIC INDIA. 


CHAPTER L 

THE WONDERLAND OF THE EAST. 

T. “ . . . And I saw the blue, holy Ganges, the eternally radi- 

ant Himalaya, the gigantic banyan-forests, with their wide leafy 
avenues, in which the clever elephants and the white-robed pilgrims 
peacefully wander ; strangely dreamy flowers gazed at me, with mys- 
terious meaning ; golden, wondrous birds burst into glad, Avild song ; 
glittering sunbeams and the sweetly silly laugh of apes teased me 
playfully ; and froan distant pagodas came the pious stiains of pray- 
ing priest's.' . , . 

Only a poet’s day-dream ; but how telling each 
feature of the fanciful picture ; and how each quaintly 
worded sentence lifts you out of the screechy, glaiy’- 
reality of steam whistle and electric light, till the 
few perfect lines, like, the richly patterned flying-rug 
of Oriental story, land you in the very midst of that 
World of mystery and enchantment, of gorgeousness 
and twilight, restful at once and exciting, which the 
name India has always represented to^he Western 
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2. Another world; a world in itself. Xh.it is what 
India pre-eminently is, and thc^m lies the charm. 
Tile word has been s.aid and repeated times out Ji 
number, yet seldom with a full realization of the literal- 
ness and extent of its truth. Not even an attentive 
sur\’cy of the map is sulBcicnt to impress it on the mind 
anything but vaguely. Comparison and a few figures 
are needed to create a clear and definite perception.* 
Nothing less will convince us that we have to dp not 
with a country, but with a continent, and that we 
can no more speak of the climate, the people, the 
language of India, in the singular, than of those of 
Europe — which it very' nearly equals in size. For a 
line drawn from the mouths of the Indus to those of 
the Ganges gives the distance between Bayonne (on 
the Atlantic coast by the Pyrenees) and Constanti- 
nople ; while another, stretched from the northern- 
most angle, just wlierc the Indus turns southwards, 
to Cape Comorin, equals in length that from Arkh- 
angelsk on the White Sea to Naples. Nor would 
the latter line take in, by a great deal, the entire 
length of the Isle of Ceylon, wdiich Is itself not very' 
much smaller than Ireland. Were w'e to include the 
extreme Northeast (Assam) and the Indian lands east 
of the mouths of the Ganges and the Indian Ocean 
— (Burma, Siam, etc.) — w'e should obtain even more 
imposing parallels ; but we are not concerned in the 
present worl< with more than the great western penin- 
sula, — nor, strictly speaking, with the whole of that; 
since the beginnings of political and social life and 
tbespiritua! development in religion and philosophy, ^ 
that are to be our theme, were'' perfected almost cn- 
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tirciv withift the northern haif of it. This at various 
periods received divers expressive and significant 
iTcitivc names, but it is found convenient, in our 
own time, to gather it under the general appella- 
tion of Hindustan, roughly bordered in the 
south by the ViNDiiVA MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
several ridges, which stretches across the continent 
"and divides it into two pretty even halves. All that 
lies south of the Yindhyas is no less sweepingly 
designated as Dekhan.' For general purposes this 
simple division, though somewhat arbitrary, does 
excellently well. Even after a careful survey of these 
proportions, it comes home to us with something of 
a shock when we are told that the population of 
India (the western peninsula alone) amounted in 
1S72, on the showing of the census taken that year, 
to over 250,000,000 (not including Burma), or about 
one sixth of the entire human race. 

3. But extent and numbers do not alone, nor even 
chiefly, go to produce the imposing impression we 
associate with the name of India. It is the various 
features of its physical geography, and especially its 
mountain scenery, that make of it a vision of glory 
and majesty. Some countries, like Babylonia and 
Egypt, are what their rivers make them. India — 
physically and intellectually — is the creation of her 
Himalaya. Never was wall of separation more 
towering, more impassable, raised by nature. Scarcely 
an'opening along the immense extent of this, the 
most compact and highest range in the world, yields 
a passage to either the rude winds or ruder peoples 

' “ South Country,” corrupted from “ Dakshinapati.” 
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of the North Tor ages Lran and Turin Might roam 
and fight, and settle and migrate, across and athwart 
tlnt\ast table-land of Central Asia, itself the loftiest 
terrace on the face of the earth — and all their random 
waves broke against the stupendous, impervious 
barrier.' Whatever conquering or civiliring swarms 
made their way at various times into the land of the 
Indus, reached it through a few gaps in the lessei' 
chains of the Northwest, the HlM>U-Kusil and the 
Sui kTman’ Mountains, the passes that became eel 
ebrated in history under the names of KiiaTbar, 
Kl RAM, and Biiolan The ruggedness and small 
number of even these breaks made such occurrences 
difficult and hr between, while the waters which sur- 
rounded the lower half of the continent, being those 
of an ocean rather than of inland seas, for many cen- 
turies served purposes of isolation far more than of 
intercourse So the great North beyond the moun 
tains remained a region of mystery and awe, from 
which the oldest native peoples vaguely fancied 
their ancestors to liave come down at some time, so 
that some of their descendant tribes were wont, 
even till very lately, t o bury their dead with the fee t 
turned^northward s, ready. forjthe.journey to the, old 
home, wh ere the y to ^nd their final rest 

4 Travellers agree that no mountain scenery — 
not that of the Alps, nor any in the Caucasus, the 
err -o^Viei VkYgVk\'aw4'=. “c.^ \Vie fftn’i-i — 

'Thele%elof this table land is itself on a rough iverage loooo 
feet above the t,ea and the Htmalaya wall rises lo ooo feet above 
that not including such exceptional giants as Mt Eserest Dhawal ‘ 
agin and some others \ ho e ] eahs tower up to nearlj many feet 
more (Mt E%ere‘<t-?g oO'» ft ) 
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remotely comparable m splendor and sublimity to 
\\bat the Himfilaya offers in ^almost any of its 
valleys. A continuous ridge nearly double the 
height and five times the length of the Suis^ 
Italian Alps, \\ ith a mountain region depending on 
it, the size of Spain, Italy, and Greece put togerticr 
m a row, and of w hich one small portion, Kash- 
mir, looking like a nook nestled in the north-^ 
west corner, isas large asall Switzerland, — surely such 
a ndge gives scope to variety of scenery. We art^ told 
that It is not uncommon to stand on some point, 
from which the eye takes m a semicircular sweep of 
undulating or jagged snow-hne with an iridescent, 
opal-hkc glor)’ ever playing along it, and with peaks 
rising from it at inteiw'als, — “ hcavcn-kissmg hills ” 
indeed ! — the least of which is several thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc, like pillars of ice support- 
ing a dome of a blue so intense as to seem solid ; 
while at your feet, forest-clothed and cut by \ alleys, 
stretch down the low’cr ridges, which descend, tier 
below tier, in four great terraces, into the hot plains 
of Lower Hind ^tan If the spectator had taken 
his station on a summit of the northernmost — and 
highest — ridge, somewhere on the northwest 
boundary' of Nep d, the grandeur of the physical 
surroundings w ould be helped by that of memories 
and associations He would there be at the very 
core and centre of the divine Himavai — to use the 
fine ancient name, which means “ Abode of Winter,” 
— the region to which the Aryan Hindu has, for 
ages well-nigh untold, looked with longing and rever- 
ence , for there, on the fairest;^ and loftiest heights 




t //y/c ts'PtA 


he \ nc\\. he phcci\ ihc lUvtlhn/H of ht'4jjo<f< There 
ihc) \\crr cnthfoncti i» serene atu! imltiiinblc 
thcrclhcy puirtlu! the hidden *ilorchou‘ic*i 
of thetr cljoicc'l to nnn for there by tkc 
tn>'»!cn«u< ci\cnof Kt*\l l \,thc jjod of wttlih.thc 
hetper of yohf ntnf "tjUcf and othcrpfcc«ousorc,,nnd 
of «.p»ffhnij penu: there, 'inou fed and pure, at a 
hti/ht of af»nul 15 000 Kcl, ilunihcr the sacred like*!, 
cttni dl\ nurroruip m ihctr Mtfl w iters only tlid 
lancns.unf the mountim wddtrnLss tint cnadlo 
them . and there, loo, chistcr the sprinjjs of the 
ort It rutrs, hohe^t of — the IsDUS and the 

SlTM) .>ml the Gvnus. nnil the m AHMAI’tTRA, 
With the mo’‘l plonous mme — “Son of God,”— that 
rutr ever had 'lo micU rcfjmns, all wddnev? and 
m>stcT)\ all peace and sdence, but for thcnishof 
torrents and the inuMC of winds and leaves, is orld- 
wear)* men and women, longing for the rest and 
beauty of passionless, eternal things, have Come age 
after age, and still come, on long pilgrimages, fre- 
quently stretching into years of scU-esilc lu rude 
forest hemut.ages, to drink deep of solitude and 
meditation, and return, heart healed and renovated, 
to the plains below unless — and thrice blessed those 
to whom this IS given, — they can slay among the 
mountains and woods, as in the vestibule to a higher 
world, stripped of all earthly chngmgs, desires and 
rcpmings, patiently and happily w aitmg for the final 
rcfcasc Thus the Himdfnyas hav e ever been n overt 
into the deepest spiritual life of the people whose 
physical destinies they helped to shape They 
literally bounded their view in cverv sense and what ‘ 
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lay beyond was the great unknown North, where 
dwelt the« Uttara-Kura, the " remotest of men ” 
— whether the spirits of the happy dead or a fabu- 
lous race enjoying a perpetual golden age of sinless- 
ness and bliss, cannot be made out with absolute 
clearness — perhaps both. 

5. A review of all the conditions and manifesta- 
tions of India’s physical life were needed to appre- 
ciate the entire range of the influence exercised by 
tha^ stupendous chain, which, as it is the main 
feature of India’s geography, is also the main agent 
of her prosperity. Its eternally renewed, inexhausti- 
ble treasury of snows is drawn on by the whole of 
Hindustan through the channels of its noble and 
numerous rivers, its true wealth-givers, which a thou- 
sand branching smaller ridges, dwindling down to 
mere slopes, direct into as many valleys, breaking 
the mass into a perfect, nicely graded and dis- 
tributed network. Indeed, the privileged land gets 
more than its share of the great store ; for some of 
its largest rivers— the Indus with its companion and 
later feeder, the Sutlej, and also the Brahmaputra — 
have their springs and a certain length of course on 
the northern side of the watershed, thus bringing 
to their own side much of the rainfall which should 
by rights go to the far thirstier plains of Tibet and 
Bokharia. Nor is it only by storing the moisture 
in its snowdrifts and glaciers, by nursing and feed- 
ing India’s infant rivers, that the Him^aya benefits 
the land it overshadows and protects : it also secures 
to it the largest rainfall in the worjd, as far as 
measured to this day, and regulates the “ rainy 



•c.uon,** \\itlioui which cvt-ii •*uch rivers would be 
in'vifiiciciU to cjj'urc the prmlnctlvcncs*. of a soil 
cNjJO'icd In torrid heal diirin}; rno-l of the year. 
Sluit off front the coolinj; nf ifie nortli, Indftx 

dc|K;nd^ ftUircly oji that peculiar form of trade. 
v,int!-» hu<ovn a** the .XfoN'sftoNs. <»r rather on the 
•‘otiihuc'-tern montoon which ‘scK in itr June, ladcrt 
with the accumulated vapof< exhaled through many 
months by the \asi expante of the Indian Ocean,' 
and condcu'^ed in mtd..iir into )iu;;c 5olid hanli't of 
clouds. Thc‘;e clouds travel with swiftness 

itorihward across the atmosphere or han^; over the 
land ob'Curinj* the llt»ht of day, accordinjj a*; the 
violence of the wind ratjes or abates, until they arc 
d.tslicd aRainsl the stony breast of the Himalaya, 
whose elevation infinitely overtops the region of 
drifting vapors, Slmtlcrcd with the shock, they 
discharge their torrents of min as would n water, 
filled skitt cut open by .1 rock against which it was 
hurled. The monsoon, being abruptly stopped as 
well as the clouds by the double Ilimillayan wall, 
besides gelling involved in the countless narrow 
valleys and winding passes of the iniricatchighlands 
which lead up to it, combined with the tremendous 
accuintdalion of electricity, produces the most tcr- 
nfic thunderstorms of the world — and thus the 
Himalayas detain and confiscate for the c.xclusive 
benefit of their privileged land the supply of waters 
which cannot sail over their lofty licads, and for 
want of which the great Central Tableland is 
doomed to thirst and'eomparative barrenness. The 
consequence is that the average yearly rainfalls 











vrtur iS'Dt.u 


rcconU'il fur 1 Inuhi^tAn, ncc(ir«!in}; lo the mo<t cx- 
,K‘l ^CK•^t^f^c calcubti'Mis j:ivc#wcll-ni;;li incrcilibU* 
fijiurr-; 12$ inches t» iImI |Mft nf the I'cnjVib hi'^h- 
i.inii-i which f.\cc^ the ^onthucsl ntul ii cx|io«;c{nn 
the full hifce of the monsoon : 2:0 inchest in .similariy 
situated p.\rt< of iWnjt-d : nhilc raised tin a 

lnj»hcr tier of the Utm.»lny.tn platforms, and bached 
mt>Te closely by the mam ridy.c. clahn'^ the honor oj 
owninjj the l.irj;csi rainfall in tlic whrdc world: .jSi 
inches * fCvcn tliis trcmcntfoiu figure {s sur^fisscd 
in exceptional years ; indccrl it was all but doubled 
in the year J.S61. for which .‘k )5 indies were .shown, • 
jGO inches havinj: fallen in the sin^jlc month of July. 
Hut this, njjain. Is a visitation nothing short of a 
public calamity, as disastrous in its way ns the oppo. 
site extreme. 

0. It would seem tint failing; crops and dearth 
^I10u!d be evils unknown in a counlta,' blessed willi 
rivers so many and so noble, ami so bountiful a sky. 
Unfortunately, the contnir)* is frequently the case, 
owinj* to the extremely uneven xlistribution of the 
niinfall, excessive in places and insufficient in others. 
Mctcorolo"ical obser\'ations are carried on at 435 
stations in llritish India. With such a number the 
distances between the stations cannot be vcr>’ great; 
yet tlic figures returned varj* ns much as though 
they belonged to difTcrent dimes. Thus in Penjab, 
not a verj' e-xtensive province, the average fall dwin- 

‘ At the station of Cherra.Poonjee. All llie figures and scientific 
data width, it is hopeii. v»j11 lend this chapter ar, authority beyond 
tint of a mere general description, are tahen fram that mine of pre- 
cise hnoulcdgc, W. \V. llimier’s huhan Empire— I(s Piople, Hts- ‘ 
tery, an.i I'ti'iliirls (scc.rttd Cilltion, l^SA). 
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dies from 125 inches to 7 and even 5, at the stations 
along the Indus, because they are protected by the 
Suleiman range, which breaks the force and direction 
of the monsoon, being attacked by it not in front, 
but sideways, and, so to speak, indirectly. The same 
causes — f.A, the disposition of the various mountain 
ridges and spurs — interferes with the even distribution 
•of rain all over Dekhan no less than Hindustan. Thus 
it isjthat the same year not infrequently brings both 
floods and drought, crops and whole villages being 
swept away in one province, while in another noth- 
ing has come up at all, with the uniform result — 
famine and frightful mortality — not to speak of such 
seasons when the southwestern monsoon itself, for 
some unknown reason, totally fails at the appointed 
time, or comes along feeble and unsteady. And as 
everything in India seems to affect an extravagant 
scale, so a year of famine, even local, is attended 
with horrors well-nigh indescribable, for with a 
population so dense, and, as a rule, so poor and 
improvident, the ravages of actual starvation are 
doubled by its attendant diseases, and deaths are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. With truly 
Oriental resignation and apathy, the people look to o 
the Government for relief, and, when the calamity 
gets beyond the possibility of help, die without a 
word, as they stand, or sit, or lie. The annals of 
India from the time it came under British rule show 
a string of famines, separated by intervals of no 
more than from three to eight years, ^ seldom ten, 
and lasting quite frequently over a year, even as 
long as three years.*^ Some are limited to particu- 


t /PfC IM)JA 


Ur pr«i\tjjv.c IjuI onU t* » in m\ til r/c«irilid ii 

jLncfil • 

7 Of llic^t tin. m<»>t uit(ci> ‘^prcu! uu! inojt 
prolon/ul tlul liuhi t\c.r tspcricnccd, is lliil of 
iS7^» 7S 1 In. iimn^oon fiikil in 

\inl »{' nn in iS/f*. niul in tint lilitr jt ir tin. nonli 
I i*>t ini»nN<xin — S4.is m in Ociobcr, mil is il 
l)vsl i poor resource coming is ii clots not icross* 
occin Iml m tnliml uislt, ntul btin^ niorLpM-r 
initftcptti! b) Iht llini'lliji — provtil c\cn less 
tfbcivnl tinn nsinl Jin. nnin crops Ind ptnahtd 
in lilt (Iroujjlit of |S75 'inil tins ilisippointmcnt fin 
ishtd lilt rtsi Nor tlul tin, Mtmmtr of 1S77 brinj; 
relief, for lilt soulluttst monsoon fnilcti for tlic 
Ihirtl lime, uul thoiij*h the niitiimn monsoon, for n 
ivomlcr, tlul irntt htltn uiih soint j»ootl!> shoutrs, 
tbt curst MIS not rtinovtt! from iht hntl until n 
iiurnnl runfnll onct mort visiltil it in June iS/b 
All llitst jtirs Iht people died— of stirMtion of 
Cliolen of hunger fettfs mort'ihu rost lo fort) 
per cent ibo\t llie usutl nles md is the number 
of births j»rcill\ duninislieU it the simc time ind 
the normil proportions were not restored untd iSSo 
the totil of the populition w is found in this ) eir to 
hive ictuilly dccrcihtd during the list four ytarb, 
instcid of increasing at a moderilt but ste id> rite, 

IS IS the CISC wherever the nornnl Iiw of life statis- 
tics fs tindfs^urfacd iricf the numbtrof bicthb etcttds 
tint of deaths To give one palpable illustration of 
the ghastly phenomenon, we will borrow the record 
for the Single pro\ mcc of Madras from a contem « 
porarv work of the highest autltorit) and rclnbility ‘ 

* \\ \ Ilunlcrs T el 1 a i f t* re etc 
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“In iSjb, when famine, with its companion, cholera, w.as already 
beginning to ?)e felt, tin; births registered in Madras inimbered 
^32,113, and the deaths 6 So, 3 Sr. In 1S77, the year of famine, the 
b’rths fell to ^77,447, while tlie deaths rose to 1,556,312. In 1S7S 
the results of the famine showed themselves by a still fnrtlier reduc- 
tion of the births to 348,346, and by the .still high number of 810,921 
deaths. In 1S79 the births recovered to 476,307, still below the 
average, and the death-s diminished to 548,158. 'I’liese figures arc 
oidy approximate, but they serve to show how long the results of 
•famine are to be traced in the vital statistic.s of a people.” 


To complete this appalling picture, it may be 
mentioned that the British Government spent, in 
famine relief, during the three tragic years, 1876-78, 
11,000,000 pounds sterling = 55,000,000 dollars, in 
actual cash out of pocket, not including the negative 
expense in loss of revenue. In September, 1877, 
2.600,000 persons verc supported by the Govern- 
ment in Madras alone; of these, a few over 600,000 
were nominally employed on works, and nearly two 
millions were gratuitously fed. It is asserted that 
this last tremendous visitation has been a lesson 
to the British Government that will not fail to bear 
beneficent fruits, in the shape of more numerous and 
better means of communication, an increase in the 
acreage under cultivation, for which there is, fortu- 
nately, still a large margin, and various lesser local 
measures, — a combination which is to make up for 
the unequal distribution of the rainfall by a prompter 
and more even exchange and distribution of the 
earth’s products between the different provinces. 

8. The Himalayas, with their immense sweep and 
^ elevation — reaching, in the higher edges* an average 
of 19,000 feet, a height equal to the lower half of 
the atmosphere, are apt to monopolize one’s powers 
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of .Titcntion. ntnl to Hrc the imn«inntiop to the ex- 
clusion of the in.my other chniili of inounl.iins that 
cut uj» the Iiuli.in continent into numerous larger arjd 
vm.iilcr tllvisloUH. Vet some of tlicm ar^ very con- 
sttlcrahlc. and. on a Icsicr .scale, influence the climate 
•anil conditions of life of their respective regions 
much in tlie s^tne way that the piant-ridge of the 
north docs those of the entire continent. After tho 
fourth and lowest of the Himalayan terraces has 
sloped tlown into thelou, hot rivcrland which, uith 
only a swelling to scr\*c as watershed between 

the systems of the Indus and the Ganges, stretches ‘ 
across from sea to Hca. from the mouth of one of these 
royal rivers to that of the other, forming a wide belt 
of plain, the ground slopes up again,. southward, into 
the VlNt>llVA range, which, brohen up into a num- 
ber of confused chains and spurs, interposes its 
broad wild mountain belt bctW'ccn the more properly 
continental IlinduslAn and the tapering, peninsular 
Hekhan. Although of a more— rather less— than 
moderate elevation (averaging from 1500 to 4000 
feet, with no peak to .surpass or even equal the 5650 
feet of Mt. Anu at its western end), this intricate 
system of “hills,” with its exuberant growth of for- 
est and jungle, was very difficult of access until 
pierced with roads and railways by European 
engineering, forming almost as effective a barrier 
between tile northern and southern halves of the 
continent, as the Him,llayas themselves between the 
whole of India and the rest of the world, and during 
long .ages kept tlic two separate in race, language,, 
and culture. « 
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9 A biri! s*c>c view, cmbricing the uholc of Dek 
Inn, w ouUl shou it to be a royghly ouflincd tn-ingu 
lir tnbic hnd, riiscd from one to three thousand feet 
above the sea on three massive buttresses of which 
tile broad Vindh> a ridge is one, covering the base of 
the reversed triangle, while the sides are represented 
by tuo chains of unequal height, respectively named 
Wlstliin and HasTCRN Gn\TS This name, mean 
ing " landing stairs, ‘ is particularly appropriate to 
the \\cstcrn chain, which rises m serrated ahd pre 
cipitous rocky steeps almost from the very sea, only 
in places receding from the shore sufiiciently to leave* 
a narrow strip of cultivable and habitable land On 
such a strip tlie wealthy and magnificent city of 
Bombay is built, very much like the Phccnician cities 
of >orc, the Ghats stretching their protecting wall 
behind them just as the Lebanon did behind T\re 
and Sidon, the sea queens of Canaan Like the 
Lebanon, too, they slope inland, directing the course 
of all the rivers of Dekhan from west to east In 
scenery they arc much sterner and grander than 
the Vindhya range, which thej, moreover, surpass 
in elevation, their average height being uniformly 
about 3000 feet along the coast, with abrupt 
peaks reaching 4700 feet, and nearly the double 
of that in the considerably upheaved southern angle 
of the peninsula, where they form a sort of knot, 
loiningth‘=‘ southern extremity of the Eastern Ghats 
This latter range is really not a continuous mountain 
chain at all but rather a senes of inconsiderable 
spurs and hills, interrupted at frequent intervals 
broad gaps, through which, the rivers, fed by the 
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drainage of the Western Ghats, flou tasily and 
peaceably to the sca» knoun, all too modestly con- 
sidering Its S 17 C, as the Bay of Bengal, y/ 

lo There was a time when the whole of Southern 
India or Dekhan w as ** buried under forests ” , such 
IS the description in which all ancient poets agree 
It would be vastly exaggerated in the present day, 
for fire and the axe of the husbandman, the timber* 
cutter, the charcoal burner, have been at work un- 
checked through some thirty centuries and have 
revelled in wanton destruction after operating the , 
necessary clearing The most ruthless and formida 
ble foes of the old virgin forests arc the nomadic 
tribes, chips of the ancient aboriginal stock, which 
have escaped the influences of the Aryan immigra- 
tion and conquest, and lead even now, in their 
mountain fastnesses, the same more than half savage 
existence which was theirs when the first Arj^an set 
tiers descended into the valleys of the Indus These 
tribes have a habit of stopping every jear in their 
perpetual wanderings and camping just long enough 
to raise a crop of nee, cotton, or millet, or all three, 
m any spot of their native primeval forest where the 
proper season may find them They go to work 
after a rude and reckless fashion which sets before us 
the most primitive form of agriculture followed by 
the human cace at the very dawn of invention First 
of all they burn down a patch of forest, regardless 
of the size and age of its most venerable giants, and 
as they do liot care for the extent of the damage, 
and certainly do not attempt to limit the action of 
the fire, it usually runs wild and devours many square 
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miles in addition to the clearing actually wanted for 
cultivatioi”. Then comes the breaking up of the soil 
thus summarily reclaimed, for which purpose almost 
tiny implement seems good enough. It is only a few 
tribes that know the use of a rough sort of antedilu- 
vian plough. Most of them content themselves with 
a bill-hook, a spade, or a hoe pick ; nay, a common 
stick sometimes is sufficient to scratch the surface of 
the soil with — which is all that is needed ; the seed 
is then laid in the shallow furrow, sometimes covered 
up and sometimes not, and the tillers sit down confi- 
dently to await results. Now a rich virgin soil, fer- 
tilized with fresh ashes, has quite enough of such 
treatment and a tropical rainfall to yield a return 
from thirty- to fifty-fold. Not infrequently several 
crops are raised simultaneously and on the same 
patch, by the simple process of throwing rice, Indian 
corn, millet, oil seeds, and cotton into the ground 
together, and gathering the crops successively as 
each ripens in its own season. No wonder that the 
nomads prefer such easy and remunerative culture 
to the laborious routine of regular farm work on 
partially exhausted soil. They do sometimes at- 
tempt to get a crop off the same clearing two or 
even three j^cai's in succession, but these experiments 
seem only to confirm them in their own easier and 
more attractive method. 

II. It is only of late years that thes^ lawless pro- 
ceedings have encountered some resistance. It is a 
fact scientifically established that the wholesale de- 
struction of forests is attended by baleful results 
to the country where it takes place, the worst of 
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uliich arc a perceptible change of climate and de- 
crease in the average of the rainfall. 71ic under- 
ground moisture attracted by the roots which it 
feeds, being deprived of the protecting shade, dries 
up and evaporates ; the air necessarily becomes 
drier and colder or hotter, according to the latitude, 
from exposure to the severe northern blasts or the 
scorching southern sun, while, the large mass of 
moist emanations which a forest contributes towards 
the formation of clouds being cut olT, the denuded 
district no longer supplies its own rain, but entirely 
depends on passing clouds and storms. These re- 
sults would be particularly fatal in tropical India, 
living under continual dread of droughts, not to 
speak of the immediate pecuniary loss represented by 
the annual destruction of thousands of gigantic 
valuable timber-trees. This loss is greatly increased 
when we remember that many tropical trees bring a 
considerable Income without being cut down ; these 
are the gum-trees, with their rich yield of caoutchouc, 
lac, and other gums.' The British Government at 
last awoke to the absolute necessity of taking vigor- 
ous measures for the preservation of the forests still 
in existence and, as far as possible, the gradual re- 
stocking of those hopelessly thinned or partially 
destroyed. Twelve million acres of forest land are 
now “ reserved,” i. r., managed as state property by 


’ Lac IS not exactly a gum, althougli it looks and is counted as one 
It IS the resinous secretion of an insect, %%hich forms abundant in- 
crustation*, around the branches of \anous trees. But without the 
trees we should not have the gum, so it is as much an article of 
forest w ealth as the real v egetable gums. 
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special statue officers ; in these reservations, which 
are carefully surveytd, nomadic cultivation and cat- 
tle-grazing are strictly forbidden, timber-cutting is 
limited by several regulations, and the exuberant 
growth of tropical creepers is ruthlessly cut down. 
Even the “ open ” forests are subjected to some con- 
trol, and large patches of forest land have been 
tturned into nurseries, to grow the finest kinds of 
timber-trees. 

12. Fortunately such is the bountiful produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and so great Avas the original 
wealth of forest vegetation, that these measures, 
although so belated, came in time to save, in spite 
of the depredations carried on through thousands 
of years, a mass of timber and woodland such 
as few spots on earth can match or even emulate. 
Virgin forests are plentiful even now, and cover 
vast mountain regions, in the Vindhya belt of 
highlands, and especially in the wildernesses of the 
Western Ghats, of which the most conspicuous 
feature is the lordly teak, unanimously voted “ king of 
forests ” and “ prince of timber.” It is an indigenous 
variety of oak, which thrives best at a height of from 
three to four thousand feet, and grows in continuous 
masses, absorbing the nourishment of the soil so as 
not to allow any other tree or plant to come up in its 
domain. The o nly rival of the teak in size and epaahty 
oLtiinb.erjs_tlie_piQe — or, more correctlyf larch of the 
Western Himalayas, admiringly named “ tree of the 
gods,” deva dth'ii (anglicized into_‘Meod_ar ”), It is 
even more aspiring than the teak, and docs not reach 
its full grandeur and beauty lower than six thousand 
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feet above the sea, but in tint elevated region a 
trunk of from twenty to twenty-five feet in circum 
fcrcncc is no rarity, and such is the height to whi^ch 
the tree shoots up, that with this thickness of trunk, 
it gi\ cs the impression of slimness. It w as as famous 
in its way as the cedars of Lebanon, and ancient 
writers tell us that Alexander the Great used it to 
build his fleet But the Himalaya has, over tlv' 
Lebanon, the ad\antage of being far out of the way 
of armies and conquests, and therefore still wears 
Its royal forest crown unimpaired, while the Leb- 
* anon stands almost denuded, and only an occasional 
solitar) tree tells of its former glor)', 

1 3 But, \ alunble and majestic as these tw o forest 
kings arc, they arc far eclipsed, both in beauty and 
dimensions, by a native tree, which may be consid 
ered the most characteristic of Indian vegetation It 
belongs to the family of fig-trees, to which the sod 
and climate of India are so congenial that it isrepre 
scntcd, in different parts of the continent, by no less 
than a liundred and five varieties. This particular 
variety, speciallj known Indian fig tree ” 
Indicd), surely may claim to be admired as the 
paragon not only of its own species, but of all vegeta 
tion without exception It takes so influential and 
prominent a place in the life, both physical and moral, 
of India, and is moreover such a marvel of nature, 
that a description of it is not out of place even in 
a necessarily brief sketch, and a\ e may as well borrow 
that gi\en by Lassen in his monumental work' 

’ Chr Lassens Iiidisele Aherlhunsltind 2d ed \ol i , pp 
301 ff 
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** The / tcuj In itoi in pruliahl) the most nslounUinff piece of segc- 
faiion on the ficc of o\if ctrth 1 n»m one smj^Ie roft jt produces a 
sivt p-cen temple «if niiny hiU*», with coof, shady Ikiwcp? impervimiN 
to the light ami seems creittd csprcsNlj 'iml cxclusi'ely for thepi^r- 
j^v-e of suppljitig shelterless pnmcsnl Intmanuy suth read) made 
« sellings For neither is its w<<hI of much use, nor are its fmits 
eatable for man, and it it inspires the Hindus and their neighbors 
With a prnfoumi \encrstn»n it is owing to the surpassing marsel of 
itswcllniji preternatural powtli. its iiidcstruclible duration and 
cscrlasiing self renewal to which traits the mjsterious gloom of its- 
galleries and aicniics adiK not a little, jielding a most g;rateful 
retreat from the torrid summer heat The trunk of the trcl, at a 
moderate height from the ground, Imnches out into seseral stout 
Jimhs nhicli sfrcts/i from u IiorirojitaJi) , from these, slender shoots 
—the socalled ‘ air r *ois —grow downwards until they reach the 
ground, where the) take root. whcrcu|Kin the) increase in thickness 
and hccome strong sup{»orts for the inoUier-hmb The central trunk 
repeats the branching out process at a greater height, and the second 
circle of hmhs in its turn sends down a number of air roots which 
form an outer circle of props or pillars As the central trunk increases 
m height It goes on producing tier upon tier of horitontal haibs, 
and these add row after row to the outer circle of pillars, not indeed 
with perfect regulant) hut so as to form a gro% e of leafy halls and 
\erdant galleries multipl)ing a/ tnjinxtttm For this eiolution is 
tamed on on a gigantic scale The highest tier of horuontal limbs 
is said to grow sometimes at an elevation of two hundred feet from 
the ground, and the whole structure is crowned with the dome of 
serdure m which the central trunk finally culminates The leases, 
which grow \ery close tc^ethcr, are fi\e inches long by three and a 
half broad and tbeir fine green color pleasantly contrasts with the 
small red figs, which honeier are not eaten b) men ' 

Such IS the tree, more generally known under its 
popular name of banyan than under the scientific 
one of Fiats indtea, ‘ the tree which, together 

‘ This name is supposed to com'* from the fact that the tree was 
earned westward by Hindu tradesmen called hanyrnx This ‘ 
accounts for its being found in places atmg the Persian Gulf in parts 
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with the Ganges ;i lid the 1 limalnN'n, completes tiic 
picture of India as, evoked in a few apt strokes 
the poet’s fancy (see ji. 1 ). To the elephants that 
wander majestically among its shady walks, and the 
apes that laugh and gambol in its airy galleries, we 
must add the noisy parrots and other birds of no 
less flaming plumage, but softer voice. — and to these 
jjumcrous and plat’ful denizens the berries or small 
figs disdained bj'- men j-icld grateful and sufficient 
food.* It is needless to mention that these trees 
grow singly, not in forests — since one evidentl}'' is 
in itself if not a forest, at least a grove of consider- 
able size. Jioxo large, indeed, can scarcely be realized 
without the help of a few figures. Fortunately 
many have been accurately measured, and several 
have attained historical celebrity. Thus the central 
trunk of one handsome banyan-tree near Madras is 
known to have been twenty-eight feet in diameter, 
and to have been surrounded by a first circle of 
twenty-seven secondary trunks, each about eleven 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, and after that by almost innumerable 
others, of decreasing stoutness. The largest known 
banyan tree had over thirteen hundred large trunks, , 
and three thousand smaller ones. Armies of six or 
seven thousand men have frequently been encamped 
in its bowers, and it was seen afar as a solitary green 
hillock, until a violent hurricane half destroyed it in 
1783. Besides which, being situated on an island in 


of Arabia (Yemen), and even of Africa, although its native land is 
emphaticall)’ the Indian Continent, where it thrives in all provinces, 
except the table-land of Deklwn. 
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“ forests) 

reduced to a skeleton of its former glory. What 
maybe its age, no one can tell. Five hundred years 
are historically recorded. But these trees may get 
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to be thousajiids of years old for aught \vc can know 
or prove. For since* each new trunk, after it has 
be,conie firmly rooted and has reached a certain 
average of thickness, inherits the parent trunk’s 
capacity of branching out into horizontal limbs 
which in their tuhi drop root-tendrils into the 
ground, and consequently absorb the nourishment 
(?f ever new soil, there is practically no reason why 
the iryiltiplying process should ever stop. It is no 
wonder that almost every village in Hindustan has a 
banyan-tree which it holds as sacred as a sanctuary. 

14. The companions of Alexander who enthusi- 
astically admired the banyan-tree and gave it its 
name of “ Indian fig-tree,” leave it uncertain whether 
they included under that name another variety, 
which has obtained an even greater renown and im- 
portance from the fact that from the oldest times it 
has been, as it still is, the sacred tree of Indian 
religions. This is the Ficus Religiosa, very well 
known under its pretty native and popular names of 
Ashvattha and Pippala, It is frequently planted 
next to a banyan so as to have them mix their 
foliage and stems, from a superstitious notion that 
they are of different sex and their growing together 
is an emblem of marriage. The contrast between 
the large, massive leaves of the banyan, and the 
light, brilliant, continually vibrating foliage of the 
pippala is striking and grateful to the* eye. The 
pippala does not reach the stupendous dimensions 
that the banyan does, nor are its trunks as numer- 
* ous. But it has a way, wherever a seed is acciden- 
tally dropped on top* of another tree — say a palm 
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iKc — or a building, to bink several fibrous shoots 
through the air down into thq ground,* and thus in 
lime, when these shoots have thickened and hard- 
ened into trunks, to entirely encompass tree or 
building, turning it into a most picturesque and at 
first bight pu77ling object. Although the ashvjfttha 
alone is professedly held sacred, it is a crime to 
destroy or injure cither of tlie.two , both indifferently 
shelter in their verdant halls altars and images of 
gods, as well as tlic performance of sacrifices add the 
pious contemplations of holy hermits. Still, where 
neither banyan nor pippala Is familiar, villagers 
usually pay a certain homage to the largest and 
oldest tree w’itiiin their radius, no matter of what kind , 
and It IS not the native trees alone which thrive and 
c\pand under that wonderful sky, but those which 
India shares with Europe and other moderate climes 
also attain dimensions unheard of elsewhere. Thus 
Anquetil Duperron mentions having on one of his 
tramps through the Dekhan enjoyed a noonday rest 
under an elm tree w-^hich could cover over six hun- 
dred persons with its shade, and adds: 

One often meets in India these trees under whose shade travel- 
lers while a« ay the hottest time of the day They cook there such 
provisions as they carry \/Jth them, and dnnk the water of the ponds 
near m Inch these trees arc planted , yon see there sellars of fried rice 
and fruits i» i small way, and crowds of men and horses from tarjous 
parts of the country 

15. The same exuberance confronts us in almost 
any specimen of India’s vegetation. Plants that 
grow elsewhere and in India also are sure to reach 
here extraordinary size and to be amazingly produc- 
tive. Thus the bamboo, so plentiful in China and 
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i6 In so necessarily cursory a sketch of India’s 
physical features and products, we are forced to 
Ignore a v«ist number of \aluablc items of her \e^e 
table wcaltli, and may scarcely pause to mention 
even such important plants as nee and indjgo. The 
immense variety of her vegetation will be inferred 
from the fact that, besides the distinctly tropical and 
indigenous plants u Inch have just been briefly touched 
upon and a great many more, there is scarcely a 
variety of fruit tree, timber tree, food plant, or orna 
mental plant that Europe and the temperate regions 
of Asia can boast, but makes its home in India and 
thrives there The cause of such extraordinary 
exuberance is not far to seek it lies in the great 
variety of climates which in India range through the 
entire scale from hottest tropical to moderately 
warm and even cold For latitude ensures uni 
formity of climate only if the land be flat and other- 
wise uniformly conditioned A mountainous coun- 
try can enclose many climes, with their respective 
vegetations, within a small compass, for the average 
temperature is lowered regularly and perceptibly — 
America — 1 hW tea shouW be a native of India not of China m ill 
probably be a surprise to many let it grows wild m Assam where 
it sometimes reaches the sue of a large tree and which is the real 
home of the plant whence it was introduced into China where 
there is a cjuaiiit legend about it a very studious and philosophical 
young priiue grudged nature the hours of rest considering them 
wasted stolen from his beloved studies and meditations One night 
he got into such a rage at bis wretched inability to conquer the numb 
ness w hich all his effortscouJd not prevent from sealing his e> es m sleep 
that he cut off his eyelids and threw them on the earth — where they 
stnick roots an 1 grew into the tea plant, that foe and antidote of the 
sleepy poppy ‘ 
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one degree to an ascent of from 350 to 500 feet — in 
proportion as the eWation increases ; so that a very- 
high range is divided into many narrow belts or 
zones, which answer, as to climate and productions, to 
whole countries of entirely different latitudes. The 
position of the various mountain walls and ridges, 
by catching and directing or entirely intercepting 
this or that Avind, and the greater or lesser vicinity 
of the sea, also contribute to form patches of local 
climate, and India, being cut up in every direction 
by innumerable ridges and spurs, ranging from 
moderate hills to the highest solid chain in the 
world, abounds in these, so that a complete review 
of her vegetation would really comprise nearly every- 
thing that grows on the face of the earth, from the 
distinctively tropical flora to the oak forests which 
clothe the first tier of the Himalayan terraces, and 
the white-barked northern birch, which marks, as 
with a sparse, uncertain fringe, the extreme limit of 
mountain vegetation. 

17. The same variety, and for the same reasons, 
marks the animal creation or fauna of the Indian 
Continent, both wild and domestic. Of the latter 
some animals appear to be indigenous, for instance 
the dog, which still roves wild in packs all over the 
Dekhan and portions of Hindustan. There are, too, 
some particularly fine breeds of hunting dogs, large 
powerful animals, which have been a boast of India 
from very old times, and so valuable as to have fig- 
ured on lists of tribute and royal presents, almost 
, like elephants. Herodotus tells us of a Persian 
satrap of Babylon und^r the Akhasmenian kings who 
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kept so many of these hounds, tint ‘four I^rge vi! 
lagesof the plain were exempt ftomall other charges 
on condition of finding them in food ” It is thought 
that a very handsome dog, portrayed together with 
his groom on a terra cotta tablet found in Babylon 
may be a specimen of this Indian breed Such too, no 
doubt, were the dogs presented to Alexander, Mhich 
were said to fight lions Too well known to be more^ 
than mentioned is the elephant, the prince of the 
Indian animal world, as well as the fact that Ihere 
are two \arietics, one native to Africa and the other 
to India But to many readers it will be an unfa 
raihar and amusing detail of rural economy that 
throughout the Himalayan highlands the favorite 
beasts of burden are — sheep and cows' both, how- 
ever, of a peculiar local breed fitted by nature for 
the work The sheep are large and strong, and are 
driven, loaded with bags, to the mirts on the out 
skirts of the ranges towards the plains, where in 
addition to their burden— generally borax — ^they 
bring their own wool to market, being shorn of 
winch they return to their mountain pastures with 
a load of gram or salt The coiv, on the contrary, is 
a small variety, the which i» also useful in a 
double capacity, for it is the happy owner of a par 
ticularly fine and bushy tail, which is manufactured 
into a rare and highly prized lace like texture It is 
a serviceable little animal,, sure footed and enduring,, 
which safely conveys even hea\y loads up the steep 
est paths and through the roughest gorges It is a 
comfort to think that this patient servant of man at 
least is well tared for and does.iiot end her hfc 111 the 
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slinmbles, the cow being the one •sacred animal of 
India, inviolable in life and limb, and never on an} 
account used not only for food, but even for sacrifice 
Besides, both custom and religion, in accordance 
with the climate and the abundance of choice and 
varied vegetable food, Inve long discouraged* the 
practice of eating meat, and even the sacrifices 
ceased at an early stage of the country’s history 19 
consist of bloody offerings For this reason, one 
great object of raising and keeping cattle almost 
vanishes out of sight in India, and domestic animals 
are chiefly valued for tlieir milk, their wool, and 
their services 

18 Whenever we think of wild animals in con 
nection with India, the tiger first presents himself 
to our mind And well he may, for he is the most 
distinctively national beast, and there is no doubt 
whatever that Hindustan is his original home, whence 
he migrated into other parts of Asia, both east and 
west Low hot plains, with tangled jungles to hide 
in, are his realm , hence it is that the royal tiger of 
Bengal is the handsomest, fiercest, and altogether 
the most representative specimen of the race The 
honwas once his rival The ancient poetry of India 
bears ample witness to the fact , indeed it is he, and 
not his more wily and bloodthirsty cousin, who is 
called “the king of beasts Alexander the Great 
still found hons in Penjab, where he hunted them w ith 
the hounds that were presented to him for the pur 
pose But the gradually changing conditions of life, 
the advance of civilization with the attendant de 
struction of the noble forests where he loved to 
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pijing Inncl thrown out of cultivation from terror of 
a third, and a fourth, as lately as i86^, killing 127 
people and stopping a public roid for many weeks, 
until an nnghsh sportsman killed him The aggre 
gate of these isolated cases sums up tremendously 
Thus, for the single year of 1877, ue have a total of 
Sippersonsand 16 137 head of cattle killed by tigers, 
and for 1S83 — 895 persons and 16,517 cattle — which 
reports seem to establish an appalling average It 
IS some satisfaction to place to the credit side*^! the 
balance, for 1877, *579 tigers killed by native 
hunters, and 1726 for 1882, which, however, cost 
the Government respectively £Z 777 ^^4800 m 

rewards Yet, incredible as it may appear, the loss 
of life from tigers and other w ild beasts is as nothing 
compared to that caused b> snakes The serpent tribe 
IS perhaps more numerous m India than m any other 
country, and the most poisonous varieties seem to 
have congregated tliere The openness of thedwel* 
lings imperatively demanded by the climate, and the 
vast numbers of people sleeping m the open air, in 
groves, forests, gardens, etc give them chances of 
which they make but too good use, swarming m the 
gardens and seeking shelter in the houses during the 
rainy season As a consequence,death from snake 
bite almost equals an epidemic In that same year 
of 1877, 16,777 human victims perished by this means, 
although ;^8ii reward were paid for the destruction 
of 127,295 snakes, while in 1882, 19,5 19 persons were 
reported to have been killed by snakes as compared 
with 2606 by tigers, leopards, wolves, and all other 
wild beasts together That year £'1487 were paid in ‘ 
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rewards for the destruction of 322,421 \enomouf 
reptiles t 

19 The insect world is not less profusely repre 
sented than tiie other duisionsof animated creatioif 
and though it successfulU docs its best to make life 
disagreeable to those who have not sufficient wealth 
to protect themselves by costly and ingenious de 
vices, it seems ridiculous to mention the tiny nuis ^ 
ance in one breath with the huge standing disaster 
the country possesses m its tigers and snakes ^ Be- 
sides, there are two insects avhich m almost any land 
would be considered a sufficient source of income, 
and which here step m as an incidental and second- 
ary resource. Thev are the insect that produces the 
valuable and inimitable lac dye, and especially the 
silkworm This latter, like the tea plant, we are 
apt to hold as originally the exclusive property of 
China, and imported thence into every country 
where it is raised Yet it appears that it is as 
much an indigenous native of India as of China, 
like several other products, and, among them, that 
most vital one — nee The mulberry tree, of course, 
is cultivated in connection with the silk industry, 
but by no means universally, as there are many van 
eties of the worm which content themselves with 
other plants That which feeds on the leaves of the 
ashvattha {Fiats Reli^osa) is called dtia (divine), on 
account of* the sacredness of the tree, and very 
highly prized — nor altogether on superstitious 
grounds, for the thread it spins is said to be quite 
equal, if not superior, to that of the mulberry worm, 
both in glossy beauty and flexible strength , perhaps 




II. LANnsCAI’E AT THE FOOT OF THE VINDHYA. 
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this rmy be the effect of i gum like substance con 
tamed in the sap of both thjsctree and* the ban>an^ 
and which in both frequently exudes from the bark, 
thickens into \ kind of caoutchouc, and is gathered 
for sale and use 

20 E\ cn so brief and cursory a revieiv of Iftdia s 
physical traits and resources would be incomplete 
without some mention of the mineral wealth which, 
for ages, has been pre eminently associated with the 
name To say ‘ India ' was to evoke visions of 
gold, diamonds, pearls, and all manner of precious 
stones Tliese visions to be just, were made more 
than plausible by the samples which reached the 
west from time to time m the form of treasures of 
untold variety and value, either in the regular ways 
of trade, from the Phcenicians down, or by that 
shorter road of wholesale robbeiy which men call 
conquest and indeed, but for the glamour of such 
visions and the covetousness they bred, India might 
not have seen most of the nations of Europe fight 
for a place on her soil, from a mere foothold to 
whole realms, and might have remained free from 
invasion and foreign rule Yet, strangely enough. 

It now turns out that her chief and real mineral 
worth lies not so much m the gold and precious 
stones whose glitter fascinated tiie nations far and 
near, as in the less showy but far more permanently 
useful andtinexhaustrWe minerals and ores the coal 
fields which underlie most of central Dekhan , the 
natural petroleum wells of Penjab, Assam, mid 
Burma the salt which both sea and inland salt , 
hkes yield abundantl> by ev^oration, and which in 
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llic northeast of Pciijab is cjiiarricd like any stone 
from a ranyc of soiicU'alt cliffs, tinrivailcd for purit}' 
and exletu ; the saltpetre which covers immense sur- 
faces of the soil in the upjier valleys of the Ganges ; 
the iron wliich is found in almost all parts of the 
conlhicnt: the rich copper mines of the lower Mima- 
la\*as, — not to speak of various quarries — building 
sionc, marble, slate, etc. As for gold, although 
India has always distincll}- ranked as a gold-pro- 
ducing countr}', and many of her rivers have been 
, known from oldest times to carry gold, and gold- 
washing has always been going on in a small way 
here and there and everywhere, so that the metal 
probably exists in many places, and very possibly in 
large quantities, yet the industry of gold-seeking 
does not appear to thrive ; it is carried on in a desul- 
tory, unbusinesslike manner which yields but meagre 
returns. Silver is no longer found anywhcic in the 
country, and the famed diamonds of Golconda are 
nothing nowadays but a legendary name, nor are 
other gems, Avith the exception, perhaps, of car- 
nclian, ony.x, agate, and lapis lazuli, found in much 
greater abundance ; either the deposits are ex- 
hausted, or, more probably, the enormous quantities 
which came out of the country in the Avay of pres- 
ents, trade, and conquest, and those which still partly 
fill the treasuries of native princes. and temples, were 
due to accumulation through the many,omany cen- 
turies of India’s seclusion, before the land became 
kn'own and open to other nations. 

, 21. But all and more than the visionary legends of 

fantastic wealth couple^ with the name of India gen- 
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erally, is realized in India’s most southern and latest 
anne\ed appendage, the Isle of Ceylon That island, 
about three fourths the size of Ireland, is in very 
truth what the adjoining continent was long errone 
ously thought to be the richest mine m the %\orld 
of the rarest, choicest precious stones of nearly eVery 
known kind , independently of and apart from its 
pearl fisheries, which yield the most perfect pearls 
in e'cistence, surpassing even those of the Persian 
Gulf in purity and soft radiance Nor is the fsland 
less surpassingly endowed with regard to vegetation 
The interior is one huge tropical forest, where all 
the palms, timber-trees, gum trees, spice- and fruit- 
trees of India thrive side by side with those of Europe 
and other temperate zones , the cotton there grows 
to the size of a real tree, and justifies the apparently 
exaggerated accounts of the Greeks (see p ) , and 
to all these must be added the coffee tree which 
grows wild, and the wonderful bread-tree, not to 
speak of the vanilla vine, cinnamon, and other most 
valuable plants, and, of late, the successful tea 
plantations In its animal creation, Ceylon is not 
less blest it abounds in most kinds of handsome 
and useful animals, except horses, which are entirely 
wanting, and is renowned for its breed of elephants, 
the finest and cleverest, though not the largest, in 
India If to all these advantages we add a soil that 
regularly yrelds three harvests a year, a glorious and 
most wholesome climate, not afflicted with extreme 
heat, notwithstanding the island's position so near 
the equator, but maintained on a mild and pretty , 
uniform level by a perfect combination of sea and 
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mountains, and, as a consequence, absence of fever 
and all malarial affeitions, we shall understand why 
this chosen spot, which Milton might have had in 
his mind’s eye when he spoke of isles 


“ Thai, like to rich and various gems, -inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deeii,” 


*has been called the jewel casket and finishing glory 
of Iridia ; and we may pre-eminently apply to it the 
name of “Wonderland of the East," even though it 
assuredly beseems all this peerless portion of our 
habitable earth. 



CHAPTER II. 
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“ \\hf> tan 'ee ihe green earth any more 
Ai ihe was b> the '■ources of 1 ime ? 

\\ ho umgines her fiehU as she lay 
In the sunshine unworn !•) the plough ? 

\\ ho thinks as they thought. 

The tribes who then roametl on her bieast 
Her Mgorous, prnnune sons’ 

MaTTULW Aknoid, from The 1 uhtre, 

I. In a work which undertakes to present, in a 
set of parallel ptctvtres, the history of several nations, 
differing in race, culture, and religion, but covering 
pretty much the same span of the world’s age, it is 
at times very difficult to keep them well apart, be- 
cause the influences to which they mutually subject 
one another cannot be ignored, unless we are willing 
to content ourselves with fragmentary and fanciful 
sketches, leaving a ^ood half of the characteristic 
traits either indistinct or unaccounted for. This 
difficulty increases considerably when we have to 
do with two nations derived from the same stock, 
and exhibiting such striking affinities, such undenia- 
4S 
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blc rescmblaijccs, as to betray their original identity 
at cveiy turn and m^kc us feel as though wc can 
actjaally grasp and hold fast the time when they 
were as yet undivided, even though that time may 
lie far beyond all calculable bounds of historical 
research. Two such sister nations we have in the 
Aiyan Hindus and Eranians. It is impossible to do 
jastice to the history and culture of the one without 
drawing the other into the same field of vision and 
comparing the two, — a process Avhich necessarily 
• brings out their common origin, by presenting identi- 
cal or similar features, obviously borrowed by neither 
frorn the other, but inherited by both from a common 
ancestr)^ It was thus that in a former volume, 
when treating of the Eranians, their culture and 
their religion, we were unavoidably led to trespass 
on the ground reserved for the present work.' Wc 
found it impossible, “ in dealing with the Aryan 
peoples of Eran, to separate them entii'ely from 
their brethren of India, these two Asiatic branches 
of the Aryan tree being so closely connected in their 
beginnings, the sap coursing through both being so 
evidently the same life-blood, that a study of the 
one necessarily involves a parallel study of the 
other.” “ Thus wc were actually compelled to stop 
for a brief glimpse at the conditions which regulated 
the existence of the ancestors of both in the period 
that has been called “ Indo-Eranian,” z. r.,“thc period 
before the future settlers of Eran and the future 
conquerors of India had separated, before they had 

* See Story pf Jlfcdiii, Bahylou, and Persia, cliap. ii.— v, 

“ find., p. 36. > 

i 
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severally wandered into the countner, far distant 
from one another and from tlic primeval home, of 
which they were to win and hold possession through 
^\ell nigh countless future ages 
2 A cursory sketch was sufficient for the compre 
hension of Uranian history, because the nations of 
this branch soon diveigcd very widely from the 
parent stock, and \\cnt their own separate aifd 
strongly individual way Not so tlie peoples who 
descended into India and settled there The nations 
of this branch were merely the continuation of the ‘ 
mother trunk They did noLbreak with any of their 
ancestral traditions, but, on the contrary, faithfully 
treasured them, and only in the course of time and 
further migrations, developed from them, not an 
opposition, but a progressive and consistent sequeh 
in the shape of a more elaborate religion and, later 
on, philosophical systems and speculations, based on 
the same principles, whrch, in ruder, simpler forms, 
had been their intellectual inheritance from the first 
At the present stage of our studies, therefore, we^ 
must pause for a longer and more searching retro 
spect, if w c mean to follow out and comprehend the 
long and gradual evolution of the people who, of all 
Orientals, are nearest akin to us in thought, in feel 
mg in manner, and in language By doing so, we 
feel assured that we are reconstructing the past of 
our own race at its entrance on the career of con 
scions humanity, that we arc learning how our own 

note ages, not only lived 
and priced — inj, how 

ipnj 
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5. A fascirt.aini^ but ih»t as ca^y as ii would 
?ccni. I'or, if iearnin!( i)c a dilVicuk achicvcrncnl, far 
nu'rc difficult is that of Aodcarning, — forqcUiaqj wlial 
wc have assiniilatcii tluoui^h yeais of that conscious 
or unconscious process of abs«u j)tion which not only 
fills but, so to spealc, permeates our brains, moidds 
and shapes liicm, till our mental acipiircments be- 
come part of our bcino. in fact the most tenacious, 
the most inalienable part of ourselves. Yet this is 
exactly what wc must strive to do, if we would suc- 
cessfulh' identify ourselves with these bei 5 iiinin”S of 

m * O 

all the things of which we, in this our span of life, 
are witnessing the bloom, the fruition, the perfec- 
tion, and, alas! in many cases, the decay. W'e must 
not forget for a time what forms as much a part 
of our intellectual consciousness, as breath or motion 
docs of our }>h}'sical existence. This mode of work- 
ing backward, drojiping item after item of our intel- 
lectual ballast as wc go, alone enablc.s us to divest 
ourselves of our obtrusive and narrow self and to 
put oursclve.s in the place of our remote progeni- 
tors, to think their eager but as yet untutored 
thoughts, to feel wdth their simple directness, their 
unsophisticated intcnscncss. 

4. Behold them, then, our forefathers, the Aryas, 
in their early inland home — which, let it be at once 
understood, is neither India nor the Erfui of the 
Zoroastrians, but some region, not as yet ascertained, 
though eagerly and patiently sought for, — where the 
ancestors of both these and many more natiojishay*^ 
flw'clt as one undivided race for. many agcS''.^D‘cford. 
that ever spying, ever prying spirit of inquiry, which 
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lb one of the chief characteristics of ojir race, first 
stirred in their settlements ‘Vt that moment we 
already find a people, rude and primitive, but by no 
means wholly savage or barbarous, nor even what is 
usually understood by “ a very young people.” For 
the earliest glimpse it is permitted us to cast into 'their 
dwelling places and mode of life shows them pos- 
sessed of domestic arts and crafts which, rudimentary 
as they may appear to us, imply centuries of undis- 
turbed sojourning in the land of their primary 
choosing, under conditions favoring the training and 
development of the most essential features of moral 
and social culture, as well as of material prosperity. 
A people must have passed out of the purely no- 
madic stage,* to be found established in rural home- 
steads , nor can it be said to be m its infancy when, 
after having achieved the momentous transition, 
it has gone beyond the solitarj' family life in de- 
tached dwellings — huts built on a patch of enclosed 
land, — and has learned to cluster these homesteads 
into villages and boroughs, for mutual protection 
and assistance — where their daily life presents the 
normal and healthful combination of agricultural 
labor and cattle-breeding, in short the manifold occu- 
pations which, m our languages, go under the name 
of “farming,” — without excluding the exercise of 
hunting, now, however, a relaxation more than a 
necessity, a means of introducing wholesome variety 
into the monotony of the daily farm-fare, and also of 
repelling and destroying the ravenous night prow lets, 
the wild creatures of the woods and the desert, 

• See Sioi-j of Chalh >, e’l i , “IJic lour Stages of Culture ' 
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Once arrived at this reall}'’ advanced stage of culture, 
the Aryas, Hke all {primitive races, must have ad- 
vanced rapidh^ in the work of social organization, 
fotwe ever find intellectual improvement developing 
hand in hand with material prosperity. It is an at- 
tractive and instructive task to reconstruct their life 
from such imperfect and scattered scraps of informa- 
don as wc can dispose of. 

5. The first feature which it pleases us to note in 
these early settlements of our own, still undivided, 
race, is the reverence for family ties and duties, 
firmly established and held sacred. The father ac- 
knowledges himself the protector, supporter, and 
nourishcr of his own immediate family; brothers and 
sisters live on terms of mutual assistance and cheer- 
ful companionship, sharing in the manifold duties 
of house and farm. The degrees of relationship by 
marriage are determined to a nicety, and persons 
connected by this secondary bond are close friends 
and allies. Thus the family grows into the tribe; 
the head of the one remains the head, the king, of 
the other.' The several tribes, at first more or less 
closely related, live, as a rule, on terms of peaceful 
neighborliness and hospitality. If quarrels do occur 
and lead to armed strife, they mostly arise out of 
some dispute about flocks and herds, and, at a 
later time, out of the competition between kin- 
dred tribes striving for supremacy or ^the appro- 
priation of more land. At the more primitive 
era the principal occasion of warfare was one calcu- 
lated to tighten the bond of race rather than loosen 

’ See Siory of Chaldea, ch. i , especially pp. 123-125. 
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It, being self-defence, the constant necessity of guard- 
ing against the raids of innmttprable, lawless hordes 
of nomads, mostly of non-Aryan stock, nho, mounted 
on their fleet and indefatigable steppe ponies, kept 
Lontinually hovering and circling round the pasture 
lands and settlements, whose prosperity CN.cited»their 
greed 

6 Physically, the Ary as, as uc can picture them 
from certain indications, are of high statuie, and 
powerful build, white skinned, fair-haired, and prob 
ably blue eyed Ages of seclusion m their first home 
have moulded these originally' local characteristics 
into a permanent, indelible type, winch no amount 
of uniting with other races will ever be able wholly 
to obliterate To the development of this noble 
their mode of life — mostly outdooi laboi 
in moderation — and their favorable surroundings, 
must have contributed not a little a temperate cli 
mate inclining to the cold, a land of alternate woods 
and plains, milk-food in abundance, as well as meat 
and wheat, pastoral and agricultural pursuits, — such 
conditions of existence, if continued through many 
centuiics, undisturbed by intercourse with men of 
different blood and customs, must result m an excep- 
tionally fine race Nor are these natural advantages 
unassisted by art and crafts The Aryas aie prompt 
and skilful in wielding weapons, which, it is true, are 
mostly stdl of hewn and polished stone, shaped and 
sharpened at an incalculable cost of time and labor, 
but by no means ineflacient for all their clumsiness 
Besides, they ha\c lately learned the use of metals 
also gold and silver certainly, and a third met il not * 
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• * * , ‘ ' 
am! bandit' a imio s**rl of plonoji, wbicli, nncoiilb as 

it i>, has not t)nh’ stirvh-ftl iis original iin'cnlors, Ijiit 

5sr,''till in um: in or less remote parts of every 

countr\' of l-nirone. ovviii" tt) the conservatism and 

• « 

stubbornness t'f tiie jreasantrv all over the world, 
wherever they have not beesi hroiu^ht itttti direct 
yontacl aaul brislc intercourse with the “renter or lesser 
centres <d trade and tralhc. 'fiieir cfarments are 
matle of skins sewed tofrether or of spun ntid wtn'-en 
wool. 'I'hc}‘ dwell in houses provided with doors, 
and surrounded by yards, (orptardens). which simjrly 
means " enclosed “rounds." 'J*hc\“ also have hurdles 
for their cal lie and domc.stic animals — a nccc.ssaty 
addition, for they j)osscss verv ncarh' every kind tliat 
we own : horses and asses, sheep .-ukI goats, pigs and 
geese, with the dog to guard them, the mouse to pilfer 
their .stores, llic wolf and llie bear to endanger tlicir 
folds : they grind their grain, they cook and bake, and 
have a horror of raw meat. Thc\' build boats and 
.skiffs and navigation is known to llicm, though only 
on lakes and rivers, for thev have never bclicld a sea 
or ocean. Their minds arc open to all impressions; 
their thoughts are bu.sy willr the phenomena of 
nature ; but in abstract speculation the}'- have not yet 
reached a very advanced stage — for they can count 
only up to a hundred. 

7- Such we can picture to ourselves, the Aryas, 
dwelling together as one undivided nation, .speaking 
one language, holding one worship, one mode of life, 
before they yield to the impulse of migration which 
has seized on all pcojples at certain stages of their 
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cMbtcncc, when the> — whether from want of loom, 
or family discords, or the restlessness of awakening 
curiositj and unconscious sense of power, or from 
all these combined — begin to separate, and detach 
mcnt after detachment leaves the mother trunk, 
never to return and never again to meet, save in'ages 
to come, mostly as enemies, with no remotest mem 
or> of a long severed tie, of a common origin , 
8 As tradition itself docs not begin its doubtful 
records till ages after this original separation, and the 
dawn of historj finds most of the nations which we 
ascribe to the Arvan stock established on the lands 
of which they Ind severally taken possession, it fol 
low b tint w c have just been contemplating a picture 
for which v\c Invc not the slightest tangible 
materials No monuments, no coins, inscriptions 
hieroglyphic scrawls, reach back as far as the timcwc 
have endeavored to retrace Indeed, the first really 
historical monuments of anj kind at our command 
are the inscriptions, caused to be engrav ed in various 
parts of Hindustan, on pillars and rocks, by Ashoka, 
a king who reigned as late as 250 B C The same 
applies to architecture , no buildings or ruins of 
buildings are to be traced further back than 500 li C 
Was it then an imagimiy sketch, the features of 
which wcie put togetbei at random, supplied b) 
fancy or an) trite description of pastoral hfe^ So 
far from it, w e can boldly si) would that all infor 
mation that comes down to us as history were as tiue 
to nature, as w ell authenticated, as this short sketch of 
an age on which not even the marvellously trained 
skill of modern historical investigation could fasten 
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by so much as a single thread. But where history 
throws down the w«b, philology takes it up and 
places in our hands the threads which connect us 
with that immeasurable past — threads which we have 
held and helped to spin all the days of our lives, but 
the magic power of which we did not suspect until 
the new science, Ariadne-like, taught us where to 
fasten them, when we have but to follow; these 
threads are — our languages. 

9. A hundred years ago, several eminent Engli.sh 
scholars resided in India, as servants of the East 
India Company, and, unlike their coarse and igno- 
rant predecessors, thought it their duty to become 
familiar both with the spoken dialects and the liter- 
ary languages of the country they helped to govern. 
They were earnest and enthusiastic men, and the 
discovery of an intellectual world so new and ap- 
parently different from ours drew them irresisti- 
bly on, into deeper studies than their duties re- 
quired. Warren Hastings, then the head of the 
executive government, representing the Company in 
India, cordially patronized their efforts, from political 
reasons as well as from a personal taste for scholarly 
pursuits, and not content with lending them his 
powerful moral countenance, gave them material 
assistance, and even urgently commended them to 
the Board of Directors at home. It was then that 
Charles Wilkins translated portions of the great 
national epic, the Mahabharata, and compiled the 
first Sanskrit grammar in English ; that Sir 
A'IL TJam Jones ^ translated the national' code 

1 he old enemy and traflucer of Anqiietil Duperron. — See 
S/<ny of .1/0, S(j, cle., pp. 12-15. 
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/ known as “The oi Manu ”, while Cole- 

ijROQKC wrote mastuly treatises on T7mdu law , 
philoso phy, literature, and matliematics These in 
dcfatigablo learners could not but be struck with the 
exceeding resemblance, nay frequently the obMous 
identity, between a great number of Sanskrit words 
and the corresponding words m all or many of the 
living languages of Europe, as well as in the dead 
tongues of ancient Greece and Rome, the old 
Teutonic and Slavic idioms The great future 
importance of this discoxery at once flashed on the 
mental \ision of these gifted and highly trained 
students, and comparative studies were zealously 
entered upon Great and noble was thework which 
these men did, with results, on the whole, marvel- 
lously correct , but, as is alwajs the case with such 
zealous pioneering m a new held, some of the con 
elusions they arrived at were necessarily immature 
and misleadingly positive and sweeping Thus it 
was for many j ears universally believed that Sanskrit 
was the mothci tongue, to which all languages could 
be traced Tins theory was not bv fu as absiud as 
that which had been set up some time picviously by 
certain religious zealots who, from an exaggerated 
regard, untutored by science, foi all that is connected 
with the “ inspired books * of our citcd, went so far 
as to assert that Hebrew was the mother of all the 
Vanguages an Vnu avtn’ifi. ft xrn^nt, Vrom iVs 

plausibility and the large percentage of truth it con* 
tamed, have done much harm, by leading people to 
imagine that they had touched the goal, when, m 
reality they were at the initial stage of knowledge^ 





but the question w.ns j^laccd on its proper qrouncl by 
llic soincwii.il later cii'^covery of a stili more ancient 
lanyuaye, stanclinc^ lo Sanskrit in the relation of 
Latin to I'rencli, Italian, arul Spanish, or OKI (lerman 
to English. Since liicn jAC<>n GuiMM discovered 
the law lliat rules tfie changes <if consonants in their 
passage from language to language. — the liaw that 
bears his name, nlthough it is but one among the 
many titles toglorv of that most indefatigable, most 
luminous of searchers. Tiie unity of .Aryan speech 
is now established beyond the possii)iHty of a doubt. 

10. This common language, or — more correctly 
— this common ancestor of the so-called Aryan 
family of Longues, would prove, could it be raised 
from the dead, to be that of the race, wliosc mode 
of life and statc’of culture we just now attempted 
to reconstruct. Reconstruct from what? From 
notliing but the tco^Ws, which arc tlic only heirloom 
they have transmitted to us, their late and widely 
scattered successors. Only words. But as words 
stand for thoughts, and knowledge, and feelings, 
this heirloom implies all our histories, all our philo- 
sophical systems, our poetry — in fact, all that we 
are and will be. It is the nutshell in the fairy 
tale, out of which the endless web is forthcoming, 
unrolling fold after fold of marvellous designs and 
matchless variety of color. 

n. If, then, in the oldest offspring of this imme- 
morial language, we find words which we meet alike 
in most Aryan languages of a later growth and in 
our present living ones, unchanged or having undei- 
, gone such slight alterations that any intelligent per- 
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son \\ill immcdi'itd> kno\\ them — and if those 
words, all or neirly all, concenn the most essential 
and therefore most ordinary features of social and 
domestic life, tlic simplest pursuits and relations aftd 
chief necessaries of our material evistence — have we 
not there evidence amounting to proof, that the rela 
tions determined by those words existed, that the 
things called by those names were m use. the actions 
expressed by those verbs were habitually done, 
amongst and by those men, the ancestors of many of 
us, several, nay, many tiiousands of y cars ago ^ And 
arc not the “points thus obt lined sufficient, lack 
ing any visible or tangible materials, to arrive at 
something much more substantial and reliable than 
mere conjecture on what the life, pursuits, and ideas 
of those men may and must have been ^ Could we 
apply the test to the short sketch from which we 
started, it would bear out every single word of it, — 
literally ‘ every word, ’ for it is composed of noth 
mg but words, which have been transmitted from 
the oiigmal language to all the languages of the 
Ar) an stock, i c , later Sanskrit and the Hindu dia 
lects, ancient Avestan and modern Persian, and the 
tongues of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic branches 

12 Almost everybody will have noticed that 
words go in families That is — several words, and 
sometimes a great many, arc connected with or 
derived from one another, all expressing different 
forms or shadings of one common fundamental 
idea On examining such words more closcK, it 
will turn out that this common idea resides m a ccr 
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tain combiiiRtion of^sounds which will be found in 
all. This combination we detach from the words to 
wliich it gives their general meaning, and call it “ a 
root.” Let us take as an example the following words : 

stay, sta}id, stable., stile, stakuart, staff, stick, 
stack, stump, stem, stool, stead, state, station, statue, 
statute, stoic, and many more, with all their numer- 
ous derivatives, like steady, unsteady, unstable, stand- 
ctid, statuary, statutory, etc. Different as these 
words are, the}'- all ring the changes on one central 
idea that of permanence, stability, remaining fi.xcd 
in one place. It will readily be seen that this 
central idea is conveyed by the combination ST, 
which is as the soul of all these words. In philo- 
logical parlance, ST is “ the root from which they all 
sprang ; these and a vast number mo're, for ST being 
a Sanskrit root, it runs through all the Aryan lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and is in each unusually 
piolific ; if counted, the words to which it serves as 
family bond, would go into the hundreds. Let us 


now take the Sanskrit root AR, of which the general 
and original meaning is “ plough.” We find it in- 
tact in Latin and Italian arare, in Slavic arati — “ to 
plough ’ ; in Greek arotron, Latin aratjutm, Tchekh 
(so-called Bohemian, a Slavic language) oradlo — 
plough ” ; in English arable — “ fit to be ploughed ” ; 
m Greek aroura, Latin arvum — “ a ploughed field,” 
whence aroma, originally be 3 '-ond a doubt signifying 
the peculiar fragrance of a ploughed field, of the 
loose, moist, upturned earth. It has even been sug- 
gested— -but the attractive suggestion has unfortu- 
natelj- not proved cfipablc of sufficient scientific 
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proof — tint the name Arya itylf is co’nnccttd w ith 
this root, and that the people uho took it for 
their own originally meant to call themselves “ friic 
people who plough,” in proud distinction from 
their sheep raising, steppe roaming, robber-neigh 
bors, the Tura ‘ At the time at which we begin 
to know them, ‘ Vrja ’ meant “ noble,” “ exalted, 

“ \ cncrablc ” , the name had become something al 
most sacred, it embodied the Arjan peoples' natioinl 
pride, — or a feeling deeper still, more intense, cn 
during, and inspiring their pride of race, and that 
down to a very late period, hi was not Dareios, 
the great Persian king, careful to preface his famil> 
geneaIog>’ m his famous inscriptions by the state 
ment “ I am an Arya, the son of an Ar) a ’ ^ 

13 Neither space nor tJic scope of tlic present 
•work allow of our taking up tlit above sketch and 
justifying every feature of it b\ 1 thorough study of 
each of the words that suggest it Ihat would be 
simply embarking on a treatise of comparative phi- 
lology Still, as words have of late acquired such 
immense importance in the study of what im\ b^ 
called ” prehistoric history ” — an importance a gre 
as the things found in the caves, mounds, and bar- 
rows that sheltered primitive humanity m life and 
death, or, in geology, the fossils and imprints which 
rcvcsl the meaning ol the \ arioiis rocks and 
strata, — it will not be an unnecessary digression, 

* ‘ Vna ami Tun m later histurii^l tunes Cran '•n 1 I ur n 
the same dislinciion e\er the !>ane opi o\«i >n, tlie si 1 at 1^. i. 

(/'; fit, Fr tman is < n!) \ Misluh altere I f nn < f /n / ; / 
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felt the incompleteness of their efforts in that direc- 
tion. They cnitercd q,n their studies with appetites 
whetted by the few significant disclosures vouchsafed 
them by chance, and with a keen relish for further 
revelations along the same line, which was to take 
them to the glorious goal alread}'’ dimly visible in 
the far distance : the primeval unity of all the so- 
called Aryan nations, in speech, in thought, in wor- 
.^lip. The}'’ were the more prepared for arduous 
labor that they could not, as they vciy well knew, 
look for assistance to the faithful auxiliaries of the 
archaeologist in other Oriental fields: the pickaxe 
and the shovel. The field of Indian research, up to 
a very late jJcriod, is absolutely bare of monuments 
— including under that name cvciything tangible, 
from a temple ruin to a rock inscription and to a 
fragment of statuary or pottery. All the monuments 
the Sanskritist can turn to are books, or more cor- 
rectly manuscripts, and of these the mass kept daily 
increasing till it threatened to become unmanageable. 
Yet, even while almost buried under the abundance 
of valuable material, they felt that their progress 
was slow, heavy, unsatisfactoiy. Still, if the polar 
beacon-light, on which they kept their gaze un- 
swervingly fixed, did not come nearer, and at times 
almost seemed to recede, it never disappeared, never 
went put. Soon they began to see the way that led 
to. it straight, .at first, vaguely, then more and more 
clearly, at the same tirne that they felt an invisible 
barrier, not of their making, rise up' between .them 
and their, soul’s desire. This barrier was a purel}^ 
moral one — a silent opposition on the part of the 
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Hiiqliili btiidcnts’ n.itivc tLaclicrs, ]kalimans all of 
them, of Ingli social standiiigaand gre^t k irmng ac 
cording to thcMUition’s standard Up to a certain 
point their Enghbh pupils found in them willing and 
sympathetic guides and hclperu But just as sure as 
they came to a passage that seemed to open a gate 
into the very fields where they longed to explore, 
their eager questioning was met with feigned ignor 
ance, assumed indifference, or evasive rejoinders, 
gcnerilly of the purport that these were things that 
could not interest foreigners or repay their trouble, 
seeing they had no importance save for natives 
17 bo much the Englishmen quickly made out 
that all the subjects which they soon learned were 
to be kept closed fiom them, either by pissiv e icsist 
anct or devices to divcii then attention, were the 
V cry ones it most imported to them to find out about, 
invariably bearing on matters of ancient religion 01 
law They also discovered that these subjects and 
all the literature tieating of them were considered 
sacred and, as such, to be jealously guarded from 
the sacrilegious pry mg of unholy strangers , further 
more, that, the Biahmans ns a class being specially 
^'ntrusted with the guardianship of all things sacred 
and national, thev did not wish their pupils, who 
were also their masters, to learn too much about 
matters the knowledge of which might enable them 
to strengthen their own power at the expense of the 
Brahmans’ own, and to unravel, on occasion, the plot- 
ting and scheming of the latter, as well as expose the 
fallacy'^ of many of their claims and assertions Tlin 
Veda was tlie name of^lic forbidden knowledge — 
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literally, for tlje word means “ knowledge.” It was 
applied, as the English students found out, some- 
times to the sacred books of the ancient religion of 
InJia, and sometimes to the body of literature that 
had gathered around them in the course of time. 
Those books, four in number, were said by the 
Brahmans to be a direct verbal revelation from the 
Most High, and were soon understood by the 
scholars to be the fountain-head of India’s religion 
and law both. All their efforts were henceforth 
» bent in this direction, but they could accomplish 
very little, even when they contrived to get hold 
of portions of the precious tc.xts, as they met another 
and not less disheartening obstacle in the fact that 
the language proved to be an older form of Sanskrit, 
which it was as impossible for them to master unas- 
sisted as it would be for us to understand without 
previous study the Anglo-Saxon writings of Bede or 
Alfred the Great. 

1 8 . The second generation of Sanskrit workers 
fared better, because the more enlightened Brahman 
Pundits began to drop some of their reserve and 
forget their apprehensions before their English 
pupils’ earnestness and singlemindedness. It is not 
improbable that their patriotic feelings, too, may 
have been flattered, and their hopes aroused of bet- 
ter government at the hands of men who were 
striving so hard for knowledge of the people they 
were called on to rule. How, for instance, could 
such a man as Henry Thomas COLE BROOKE fail to 
command their respect and sympathy, when they 
saw him, a youth of scarcelv twenty, resist the 
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tcmptation<? which beset him in thq midst of the 
wealthy, pleasure loving, and dissipated English 
official society, and take refuge in his midnight 
studies unaffected by the allurements of the gam- 
bling-table ’ ‘ Be It as It may, when Colebrookc. 
fifteen j ears after his arrival m India, after complet- 
ing the compilation and transl ation of the Di(^cst of 
Hindu Lazo begun by Sir \VilhmnToncs. came ott 
^i^he s ame year 0797 ) ^ study of his own — 

Ccrcmonus of iJic Hindus , — 
the woik “showed \cr>’ clearly tint he had found 
excellent instructors, and had been initiated m the 
most sacred literature of the Brahmans,” cv cn had 
he not explicitly testified in his writings that Brah- 
mans had proved by no means averse to instruct 
strangers, and that they did not even conceal from 
him the most sacred texts of the Veda* 

19. Sir William Jones, m founding the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, became the initiator of svbtematic 
and conseculiv’e research in the newly opened quarry 
His friend and fellow -laborer, Cl nrlesAVilkin b. lived 
to be greeted in hj/ native Jane), at the close of an 
unusually long and vvell-fillcd life, with the title of 
“ T^ hp.rnf Sanskrit Studie s ” \nd well earned was 
the recognition, since he of^en had sacrificed the 
tastes which drew liim to purely scholaily pursuits 
in his chosen field, in order to devote himself to the 
drudgeiy without which the establishment of the 
Society must have remained barren of practical 

' Col^lirooke s Letters 

German llorksh / ^o] i\ ji 371 
itXew \ ork ecirii«i,.,Xcti 2 )ner, VrmstRjKg \ Co 1S76) 

' I 
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results. It was he who organized the first Sanskrit 
printing officC, with a,bso]utely raw material in tlic 
shape of native printers and other workmen, who 
ha<l to be, each individually, shown the very a-b-c of 
their craft. And not only that, but the t3qDC had to be 
designed and cast, so that Wilkins, in his own single 
person, was by turns, or all at one time, draughts - 
man, founder, compositor, t3i^ pe-setter, prin ter, and 
laroof-rcadcr. Yet these two men, great as were their 
merits, are regarded now, in the light of a century of 
marvcllousl3^ successful work, ratlicras the precursors 
and prophets of a science of which Colebrooke is 
acknowledged the true messiah. For, if his prede- 
cessors opened, so to speak, the garden of Sanskrit 
belles-lettres^ he it was who began that determined 
digging down amidst the roots and through the 
subsoil and stratified la3’-crs of words and facts which 
at length brought down the searchers to the very 
hard pan of positive knowledge. Religion, law, 
social institutions (especially that of caste), native 
sects, grammar, astronom3% arithmetic, and sciences 
generally, as known to the Hindus — in each of these 
provinces he showed the way and started the work 
mapped out for those who were to succeed him by 
some standard pieces of research, which, for skill and 
depth of treatment, have never been outdone, even 
if many of the positions he took up on the high-water 
line of the knowledge of his time, were naturally 
swamped by the advancing tide of science. 

1 20. No province of Oriental research is as rich as 
the Sanskrit field, both in materials and in. illustrious 
workers. Their name is ]cr'ion'y.lthct'mass''of{ .tneir 
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scholirlj acliic\cmc.nts, ns piled on shelf upon shelf, 
m roA\s of more or less ponderous ^dlumes, or sent 
tered m loose cssaj s and studies through numberless 
special periodicals in every European language, is 
such as to appal not only those that aspire to follou 
m their footsteps as original searchers, but even, if 
not still more, those who elect the more modest por 
tion of popularizing their works, t c ,o{ making the 
world at large inter<*sted in and familiar with their 
aims their methods, and the results attained so far, 
and w ho, in order to do this successfully and reliabh , 
must master the greater portion of ^\hat has been , 
done, keeping well up to date, as this is work that 
never pauses and each day may bring forth a dis- 
coverj or a point of vicu more important than the 
last To give the names of even the most illustnous 
of this admirable host were a hopeless attempt, be 
sides that mere names arealwa>s unprofitable Many 
will turn up of themselves in the following pages, in 
connection with their work, and the bibliographical 
list appended to tins volume, as to the preceding 
ones w ill, it la hoped, in a great measure, supply the 
want of information on this subject 


I 




cn.\iTi:u IV. 

■rm: vi:i>.\s. 

1. W'n H ihc v.iinic .nui aj^proxiinalive- 

with wiiich wc :irc wont to Unnp otir knowlccij^c 

or imnc^lnijv^s of all Mich thinijs arc removed very 
far away frf>m ns in space or lime, or bt>th, we rather 
incline to think of “ India ” as one country, one na- 
tion. IlowludicrousI)' wideof tile mark .such a fancy 
is, ha.s already been shown, and will appear repeat- 
edly as we advance. "S'et it is in so far e.xcusablc, 
that to the European mind, India is identified with 
one race — the Ar\'an ; that lier history i.s to us that 
of this race's vicissitudes on the HimfUayan con- 
tinent, on which it has been supreme so long, mate- 
rial!}^ and spiritually; tiiat the history of Indian 
thought and speech is pre-eminently that of the 
Ar\’an mind, — until even now, when races have be- 
come so inex'tncably mixed that tl'.erc arc no longer 
any Aryan peoples, but only Aryan languages and, 
perhaps, trails of intellect and character, wc turn to 
India as one of the fountain-heads of Aryan life, 

2. Not (he fountain-head. For we know beyond 
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the need of demonstration that Aryas descended 
into Indn after lonq peiiods both of stationary life 
and iTugrntions, in the course of ^vliich tJicy tra\ ersed 
the immensities of Central Asia \\ e further know 
almost to a certainty that these Ary as were a disscv 
ered branch from a far greater and more numerous 
nation, to which we have giyeri the name of INI^ 
j^RAMANS^ and which everything — especially thd 
c\idence of language and religion — shows to ha\c 
h\Ld undivided down to a comparati\ ely hte period 
while and after othci swarms Ind flown, in other di 
rections, away from that primeval Aryan mother 
hive, which, like all beginnings, must remain forever 
wrapped in mysterv though we can partly surmise 
wlnt Its language must have been like — the root of 
our flexional cultuie tongues, and its myths, — the 
piimary conceptions of nature in the working of her 
divinized forces* We also hive good reason to 
suspect that diversity of feeling in religious matters, 
deepening in time to a schism, may not been 
foreign to the separation ’ 

3. When Zarathushtra embodied this revulsion of 
feeling, which had attuned his peoples minds to 
loftier teachings, in his great religious leform, and 
gav e forth that profession of faith w Inch once forever 
stamped them with the stern earnestness, the some 
what sadly serious spirituality which was to distin 
guish them from all ancient nations,*— the sepaiation 


’See Story of Mein Babylon an I Peru \ p{> zi Jf 

* // j> 98-ico 

* / ) p iO'>-io4 
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must have been an accomplished fact, perhaps for 
some time alicadj It is then tint ue can imagine 
the first Ar>an detachment — soon to be followed at 
intervals by others — emerging, still awestruck and 
bewildered, with a sense upon them as of a wonder 
ful escape, from tlic sinuous and beetling mountain 
passes through which they had followed at a venture 
the bounding, tumbling Indus where, with a sharp 
southward bend, the river for which a continent is 
named, digs and breaks its rocky bed out of gloom 
and wildness, into a region of sunlight and peaceful 
plains 

4 It was the PenjAd A land of many rivers 
and broad valleys, of mountains grading down into 
hills, wooded, forest clad, of moderate clime and 
everbearing soil It had everything to invite set- 
tlers — and to keep them a long, long time, even to 
isolation For a glance at the map will show that 
this garden in the shape of a corner or triangle, while 
fenced from the outer world on two sides by a well- 
nigh impassable barrier, IS on the third side separated 
from its own continent by a wide belt of desert , and 
Its wonderful system of rivers is entirely its own, 
their course, — with the exception of the giant, Indus, 
— begins and ends within its limits Five bountiful 
streams descend from various points of extreme 
Western Himalaya, their courses converging, uniting 
by Iwos, Tioaa btrte, firtycv tb-evT a\a*ieTS 

blend into one short but wide, deep, and rapid 
river which has always borne the collective name, 
r VXTCII vx Al)\, ‘ The Five Rivers ’ — a name which 
was transferred unaltered, to the land itself, and of 
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which “ Pen jab ” is the Persian form.’ The Indus, 
the while, has*becn gathering volume and swiftness 
all b3Mtsclf, without any contributions from affluents, 
of which it receives only a few inconsiderable ones 
in the upper portion of its course before it emerges 
into the open land. It advances, solitary, majestic, 
to where the Pantchanada brings it the united trib- 
ute of “ The Five,” and then rolls down towards the 
sea, such a mighty, often storm-tossed, mass of waters, 
that the early poets lia ^ tuall}^ described it by that 
, very name, — Samudra — which they used for the 
accumulation of atmospheric moisture in the shape 
of rain-clouds — the celestial ocean — and which was 

A 

given later to' the sea itself when the x\ryas from the 
Penjab, probably b^^ navigation down the Indus, 
reached at last the Indian Ocean. 

5. There is a name under which the land we 
know as Penjab was even more widely designated 
both in the early or Vedic, and the later, so-called 


^ XliC -five rivers caii show up between tliein about five times as 
many names, which, to a beginner, is confusing. T heir modern 
names are different from those of t he_EpJc,Th'nhmanis_period, while 
thTvery oldest have been discovered in the Vedic literature of a re- 
moter era still. Then the Greeks, who knew this portion of India 
tolerably well, had their own names for them, with a slight assonance 


/il 


to the native ones. The list begins with the westernmost, modern 
inci£M^the Epic and Vedic Vitast.\, of which the Greeks made 


Hyd.aspes ; next comes Vedic Asikni, Greek Akesinos, now 
t hese two unite and for a considerable distance flow on in 
one _stieain of double volume and rapid current, as indicated by the 
picturesque Vedic name jM.aki:dvkidha, “ The Wind-.Swelled ” ; its 
later Sanskrit name, TciiAN’DR A niiAnA, hellenized into Sanuko- 
riiAc:t;s, it still retains. There is a pretty story of this river having 
set a term to Macedonian .Alexander's Indian camiJaign ; .its' Greek 


I 
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Chsbic periods i t i:> S\pta SiNDll u vn , — the 
bLVLii_ River s ’ This is tlid Hapti Hendu of the 
Iranians, — the land mentioned in the famous geo 
graphic d chapter of the Avesta among the earliest 
creations of Ahura Ma/da,a id in the rock inscription 
on the tomb of Dareios I m the list of the Persian 
Empires tributary pro\inccs It is, indeed, a fir 
more correctly descriptive name, as it takes dije 
count of the Indus — the Sl\DH of Indian antiquity ’ 
— and includes a seventh river, of high and even 
sacred legendary fame, tUc-SAEASv^, ■\\ Inch may 
be described as the eastern boundary of this first 
Arjan dominion in India, since it skirts the edge of 
the Indian desert already mentioned That river 
has, in the couisc of ages, undergone some rather 
peculiar changes It springs from the western slopes 
of the slight watershed which divides the river 
system of the Penjab and the Indian Ocean from 


name meanng Devoiirerof Mcxamler the conqueror u sail to 
ha\e aci-epted it as a i e\il omen and deci letl on reluming The 
^ mo lenuI<A\ iVir Ii fin is easily retogiiuel in the Epic hit 

not m the Veuic PAKtslfNf or the Greek IIiDRAOTts while both 
ohutudrI and the later Sn vtaprO are little altered m the Greek 
ZvDADres and lea\e a slightly reminiscent sound an the modern 
H' piLTT FT) A pist as in the name of the Vivas or (hi \alhere is a faint 
echo of life ^ edic \ ii asa transparently hellenized into 1I\ i \sls 
IIvrvNls or closer still \iiASis Of the five the Sutleilj ishy 
far the most considerable in length ami volume and the most fre 
quently mentioned — almost as the In Ins twin sister nver Indus 
and Sutledj go together just as Ganges and Dj imna the two 
lealers of the other twin sjstem that of the Gulf of Bengal 

• Sindh means ‘ I iver This is another iistance of a conn 
Irj » I rinn] al stream heing stale I bj the inhal ita its Tl c ! i\ er 
/ir ixf Uence 

( 
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that of Eastern Hindustan and the Gulf of Bengal, 
and used to accomplish its travels in the customary 
manner, and end them in the Indus, as indicated on 
the map by the punctured line which designates its 
original course. But the S aras vati does not seem 
to 'have had the vigor of its sister-rivers. Perhaps 
from scantness of water at the start, or from the 
spongy nature of the soil which, being diy and 
sandy, absorbed too much of its volume — be it as it 
may, its waters gave out, and at some time it stopped 
midway and got lost in the sands of the desert. 
This must have happened already at a very early 
period, for quite ancient manuscripts mentioned the 
place as a landmark, observing that such or such a 
locality is distant so or so many days’ march from 
where the Sarasvati disappears into the ground. 
What is left of it is now known, in its upper CQur.se , 
as the Sars UTiT and, lower down. it _changcs its 
name to GhaRGHA R. At the present time it has no 
importance save that which it derives from old poetic 
and legendary associations and from having been 
one of the original “ Seven Rivers” that graced and 
nourished tile first Aryan settlements in the land — 
‘‘the Seven Sisters,” or “ the Seven Tilothcrs,” as the 
ancient bards often gratefully and prettil}' addressed 
them in their songs. 

6. A people’s life and pursuits were mapped out 
for it in such a countiy: agriculture and cattle- 
breeding — the cornfield and the pasture, the barn 
and the dairy, together with the few simple auxiliaiy 
crafts which make primitive farming self-sufficing — 
pottery, carpentering, hide-tanning, spinning, and 




13.— souRcrs or tiic OANcrs. 
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weaving, — these were the departments which claimed 
nearly the whole attention of^the Ai>iin settlers, the 
joint and divided labor of their men and women 
It would have been strange if the many wide gnd 
deep rivers had not encouraged boatbuilding, even 
ship building and navigation , so that, while the gen 
eral formation of the land, divided by intersecting 
mountain spurs into countless vallejs, favoicd the 
establishment of separate and independent tribes, 
the many easy ways of communication fostered 
neighborly intercourse, and laid the beginnings of 
commerce These almost ideal conditions for a 
nation s development, moreover, though full ot the 
promise of great piosperit>, did not m the least dis 
pose it to indolence or effemmaej Tor, generous 
as was the soil, it repaid labor, but would not, like 
many tropical zones and isles, suppoit the human 
lace in idleness, balmy as was the climate part 
of the year, it was not enervating, and winter, 
snow clad, was a yearly \isitant Then there wcic 
wild animals, especially wolves and bears, to be Kept 
at baj Last but not least, ample scope vv as afforded 

these first Ar>as of India for the development of 
manly ami even warlike qualities by their position 
m a land which they had occupied and held in 
defiance of a brave and numerous native population 
who kept up armed resistance probably for centuues, 
and receded or submitted only step by step Not 
for several hundred jears did this conquering coloni. 
zation, p olling slowly eastward , cross the watershed 
and ontpr vnllny cif t he Ginge s. 

7. The natives, whom the Atyas for a long time 
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•lathered under the 'General Old-Aryan dcsiirnalion of 
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I!)A^vr.' ijeioju^ed to ;? i^laclc. or at lea'll a very d.iric 
race, anti evcia'lhin^ about them, from their color 
amt Oat noses, to tiieir barbarous customs, such as 
eating raw or barely cooked meat, and their Sliaman- 
istic oobiiit-worsliip," was intensely repulsive to the 
handsome, "entlcr mannercil and. to a certain degree, 
ryligiou^ly refined and lofly-mimled 7\ryas, who 
strenuoush- kept away from them and were especially 
intent on avoiding the moral contamination of asso- 
ciation with them precisely in matters of religion 
and of worship. There is every reason to believe 
that this spirit of fastidious c\'clusi\’eness was the 
occasion of their c ollectin g and ordering into one 
j ^d\- t beJuamis aji^ sacred songs _cmbo c]^dng dhe 
religion they bjjought witli tlicm, and whicli probably 
had not j'et at that early period assumed the 
finished poetic form under which it lias at last 
descended to us. This work was accomplished by 
a number of spcciall}' gifted men, poets and priests 
both, the Rlsiiis of India’s oldest and sacred litera- 
ture, at more or less long intervals and at different 
periods, ranging over certainly the whole of five 
hundred years, probably much more. The result is 
the collection known a s the Rig-Ved a, — ‘‘the Veda 
of praise or of hymns,” — or, to give the full title ; 
the RlG-VEDA-SA:\mjTA . _ _ 

' jMeaning simply “peoples,” “tribes”; .a meaning which the 
word, under the Eranian form DAilYU, retains all through the Avesta 
and the AkliKmenian inscriptions, while in India it soon underwent 
peculiar changes, as will be seen. 

‘See S/oiy of Chaldea, p. i8o, and the chajiter “Turanian 
Chaldea ” generally. 
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8 The word samhita means “ collection ’ It is 
here used to denote the collection of original Man 
JTRAS (hjmns, sacred texts)/ 1028 in number, which 
compose the Rig Veda, free of all additions in ‘the 
wa> of explanations, commentaries, and the like 
This la . without the shadow of a doubt, t he oldest 
booL of the Hryati family of nations , — in contents if 
not liT ^tual tangible shape, for writing did not 
come into use for centuries after even the latest of 
the Rig hymns had finally assumed the poetical 
garb in which they have come down to us, and 


it was probably much, earlier And when close 
study of the hymns has given us the training 
necessary to discern, from intrinsic evidence of 
language and matter, the oldest portions even of 
this stupendous collection, — most probably about 
1 goo B c and rather earlier than later , — we arc forced 
to the admission (for which, however, w e are not un 
prepared, having already had glimpses, beyond the 
Indo Eranian penod, of a primeval or Proto Aryan 
era)’ that many, both of the words and the con 
ceptions that confront us there, already mark a 
secondary stage of development and are the result 
of historical growth 

9 The earliest religious life of the Penjab Ar) a 
and its outer forms as they can still faintly be traced 
here and there through the later complications of 


* An old Indo-Eranian word familiar to us. under the Lrnnian 

form Mntthia from the A%esta (See Story of Ndn etc pp 
30 8G ) 

* Star} if Midta etc p 37 
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the Rig-Veda, are beautifully simple — almost entirely 
family rvorship- The head of the household is also 
its spiritual representative and leader ; he lights the 
flanle of the dail)'- sacrifice, which he feeds Avith the 
simple offering of melted butter and cakes, singing 
the appropriate hymns. But this latter feature 
already contained the germ of a much more artificial 
state of things. Whaf were appropriate h}’mns? 
The selection implies a form, a ritual. The 10 28 
songs ar e divided into ten separate books or collec- 
' tions ( mandalas ) some a JL-t hem subdivided into 
smalle r groups, the authorship (more probably com- 
pilation) o f each being ascribed to some particularly 
renowned saintly poet-priest — Rishi — of olden times. 
The historical authenticity of these names is of course 
more than doubtful, as they became, in the course 
of time, encrusted with such a growth of myth and 
■ legend as to leave almost no loophole for anything 
like sober, reasonable conjecture. On the whole, 
it may be assumed, wdth no small degree of prob- 
ability, that behind these names would be found 
not only individuals, but also whole families in suc- 
cessive generations, in which both priesthood and 
poetic gifts were hereditary. It is these families who 
wlllTiave madeThe-seie'ctions and gradually estab- 
lished the more -and more systematized forms of 
worship which, by ' the time- the Aryan conquest 
and colonization had, in their steady eastward pro- 
gress, reached the valley s of the Upper Ganga and 
Yamuna, h ad expanded into the most elaborate and 
intricate ritual and sacrificial ceremonial the world 
has ever known, in the hands of an exclusive and 
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pnvileged_4m e5thQDd> who, under their final name 
had m the interval grown into that 
all powerful caste, which, for nearly thirty centuries, 
has held India prostrate — the most perfect theocracy 
of any land or age, possibly rivalled only by the 
Eg} ptian 

10 Where there is a liturgy, there needs must be 
prayer-books Such was the origin and such tl^ 
use of two other samhttds or collections included 
among flie Sacred books under the titles of Yatur 
Veda a nd Sama-Veda Both consist of hymns and 
fragments of hymns {mantras^ “ texts ”) taken out of 
the Rig, and arranged m a certain order so as to 
accompany each action and incident of any given 
religious service, and especially sacrifices — these lat- 
ter in particular having become so numerous and 
varied as to require the ministrations of a great 
many priests, — on solemn occasions as many as seven- 
teen, — of unequal rank and having entirely different, 
very strictly prescribed and limited duties Some 
are to mutter their mantras, some to recite them 
rapidly and moderately loud, others to intone, and 
others again to sing them The mantras of the 
Saman . which can be traced to the Rig with a very 
few exceptions — 78 out of 1549 — i ^e all to be chanted . 
Those of the Yajur mostly come from the same 
source, but are interspersed with passages i n prose. 
containing explanations and directions for the guid- 
ance of the priests who make use of this liturgical 
manual' They are grouped in two uneven halves 

' These explanatory interpolations arc thought to he the oldest 
existing specimens of Arjan or Indo-European prosc-Mnting 
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or parts — tlic Jilack Vaju ” (Taittiriva SAMliri'A) 
and the “White Yaju** ( VajaSaNF.Va Samhit a) — 
an arrangement insunicienlly accounted for b}’ a 
vciA' grotesque legend. 

11. I'or a long time these three Saia/iitds — the 
Rig,- th e A^i uiu.and the Saman^ he bulk of them in 
reality reducible to only one, the Rig,' — formed the 
Ciitire body of .sacred lore, under the collective title 
of Tr.\1vidv.\, i, c., “the threefold Veda,” or “ the 
threefold knowledge.” It was onl}'’ at a consider- 
• ably later period, for which no precise date can be 
suggested, that a fourth one was incorporated in 
the sacred canon — the Atharv.-v-Veda. It may 
therefore, in one wa}% be called a comparatively 
modern addition. Yet in another it may probably 
lay claim, at least in part, to a higher antiquity than 
even the Rig-l^mns. Nothing could well be 
imagined more different in contents and more oppo- 
site in spirit than these two sainhitds. That of the 
Atharvan contain s a comparatively small number of 
mantras from the Rig, and those only from the por- 
tions unanimously recognized as the latest, while 
the bulk of the collection along with some original 
hymns of the same kind and, in many cases, of great 
poetic beauty, consists chiefly of i ncan tations, spells, 
exorcisms. We have here, as though in opposition 
to the bright, cheerful pantheon of beneficent deities, 
so trustingly and gratefully addressed by the Rishis 
of the Rig, a weird, repulsi ve world of darklyiscowl- 
ing demons, insp ir ing a bject fearj_ such as never 

' The Yajur-Veda contains some original matter, which has been 
found to be not later than the Rig, 
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sprang from Arya n -fancy We find ourselves in the 
midst of a goblin worship, tlie exact counterpart of 
that with which we became familiar in Turanian 
Chaldea ‘ Every evil thing in nature, from a drought 
to a fever or bad qualities of the human heart, is per 
sonified and made the object of terror stricken pro 
pitiation, or of attempts at circumvention through 
witchcraft or the instrument of harm to others 
through the same compelling force Here as there 

T, 4- 1 ao *1 « f y. - r. 

u 
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represents the religion of the native races, who, 
through a compromise dictated by policy after a long 
period of struggle ending in submission, obtained 
for It partial recognition from the conquering and 
every way superior race It is easy to see how the 
latter, while condescending to incorporate the long 
abhorred ritual into their own canonical books, prob 
ably at first in some subordinate capacity, would, so 
to speak, sanctify or purify it, by supplementing it 
with some new hymns of their own, addressed to the 
same deities as those of the Rig and breathing the 
same spirit ’ If, as is more than probable, this is the 
history of the fourth Veda, the manner of its creation 
justifies the seemingly paradoxical assertion that it is 

*See Story of Cf^alJei chapter ui Turanian Chaldea 
especially pp 153 170 

ha\e «een something of the kind in the fusion of the old 
Shamanism of Turanian Chsldea with the nobler religion of the 
Semitic pnestly rulers actuate I most probably by a similar policy 
of Conciliation — See Story of Chaika pp 17^ X79 and especially 

PP 235 "37 
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at once the most modern of the four, and, in portions, 
more ancient than eve» the oldest parts of the Rig- 
Veda. As a samJdtd, it is a manifestly late produc- 
tion, since it bears evidence of having been in use in 
the valleys of the Ganga and the Yamuna; but the 
portions which embody aiv originally non-Aryan 
religion are evidentl)^ anterior to Aryan occupation. 

12. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
mantras of the Yajur and the Saman are reproduced 
from the Rig-Veda with absolutely literal accuracy. 
Indeed this is far from being the case, and although 
there never is any difficulty in identifying the texts, 
a careful collation of them shows many, at times 
quite considerable, discrepancies. This fact is very 
easily accounted for. The_pldest,known manuscripts 
of the Rig-Veda do not date back much earlier than 
i5po..AiP- Yet, two thousand years before that, 
about 600 B.C., the study of it, exclusively pursued 
in several theological schools, by the simple but 
arduous process of memorizi ng, was so accurate and 
minute that, with a view to establish the text and 
prevent interpolations, every verse, word, and syllable 
had been counted. From treatises written at that 
period we learn that the number of the words is 
153,826, that of the syllables 432,000, while that of 
the verses is differently computed and varies from 
10,402 to 10,622. Now it is quite possible, as every- 
one may find out by trying on a passage of either 
prose or verse, to alter a quotation, without materi- 
ally injuring the sense, by changing some of the 
words and substituting others of the same length, so 
that the ear will detect no difference. Indeed this 
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often happens when quotations are made from 
memory How easilj would ^uch coi'i uptions occur 
wheie there was no written standard of the canonical 
text to check and correct them ' The wonder^— a 
great, standing wonder — is that the text was pre 
served so unimpaired, on the whole and in detail 
But where deviations did occur, of course each par 
ticular school would not admit them, but stood 
Its own text as being the only pure one, and thus it 
came to pass that we have several versions of the 
Rig Veda slightly differing m details Furthermore, 
when the Rig mantras were arranged m liturgical 
order as prayer books or sacrificial manuals for the 
priests, the compilers might slightly adapt them to 
this or that action of the ritual, and all these causes 
more than account for the divergences in the 
samhitds of tlie Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda 
13 To be studied with such exceeding care, to 
have its every syllable numbered and treasured as 
so many crumbs of gold, a book must needs be, not 
only sacred, but old The fear of losing some of the 
spiritual wealth is closely followed by that of losing 
the full appreciation of it — of ceasing to understand 
it Then begins the period of commentaries Everj 
thing has to be explained The language has be 
come antiquated The poetic metres — very rich and 
varied in the Rig Veda — arc out of use, and must 
be studied laboriously as we study those of ourdead 
languages Allusions to once familiar things arc no 
longer understood Mjthsarc lost track of, their 
true meaning is forgot Names that once w cre house 
hold words and told their own tale, ha\c become 
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empty sounds. In short, times have changed and 
the thread is bVoken. .On the other hand, these new 
times must be ancliorcd on to the old. All these 
new things — new notions, new customs, new laws, 
new rites, new social conditions — must be accounted 
for, justified, consecrated by the old, now almost 
unintelligible, for these are the sole, universally 
acknowledged, holy fountain-head of the entire na- 
tional life — social and spiritual. It will be easily seen 
what a feat of intellectual gymnastics such a task 
must have been, nor will it be wondered at that there 
was enough of it to keep several generations of 
priestly specialists occupied. The beginning was 
made with the prose passages intermixed ndth the 
inaniras of the Yajur-Veda, and which converted 
that compilation into a manual for uses that had not 
been contemplated by the old Rishis, but had gradu- 
ally grown out of sundry slender roots which twined 
their nearly invisible threads below the bare surface/ 
of the ancient simple worship. v 

14. Such was the origin and purport of the numer- 
ous theological works which, under the name of 
Brahmanas (composed by Brahmans and for the 
use of Brahmans), formed the staple literature of the 
Aryan Hindus through several centuries, belonging 
as distinctively to the second stage of their estab- 
lishment in the northern half of the Himalayan 
continent, that gravitating around the Upper Ganga 
and Yamuna, as the early portions of the Rig-Veda 
belonged to the first stage, with the Sindh for the 
main artery of their material life. In this way the 
Brahmanas mark the transition frojn Vedic ci^ureL. 
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Jo the later Brahm anic-so cial order a nd modes of 
thought — indeed help to bnpg on that transition, 
some evidently belonging to the beginning, others to 
the end of that intercalary period ,, 

1 5 As was but natural, t his work gave rise to 
numerous theological school s, each of which jealously 
guarded and handed down its own version of this or 
that Brahmana, just as was the case with the Vedas 
themselves This of course materially increases the 
difficulties that beset our students, especially when 
one remembers that each of the four Vedas had 

^s everal Bra hmanas attached to it Many are 
joT not Te^Tdirnd , but it is doubtful whether they 
wouidadd much valuable knowledge to that im- 
parted by tliose which are open to our inspection, 
the survivors naturally being the most important 
and popular works Perhaps t he most interesting 
portion of each Brahi ga na is the appendix with 
which each is supplied, under tlie title of AranTaka 
— ** belongTng toTITc forest — for the use of such 
Brahmans as had retired from the world into forest 
hermitages, to spend there a few quiet years, or the 
latter end of their lives Four Aranyakas a r e know n 

t o US 

16 As already remarked elsewhere, all religions 
tint have sacred books and, m consequence, an im- 
mutable canon of and belief, chim for them a 

bche\ed in, as being supernaturally dictated or rc 
veiled to their human authors by the Deitv^ The 
bod) of Scriptures which the Hindus gather under 


' See SttfT) Mtha, etc pp l"-!9 
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this head is unusually large, as it comprises not only 
the mantras of’the Vedas but the whole of the Brah- 
manas, including the philosophical Upanishads. 
They call it Shruti, “ what was heard,” in opposition 
to S mriti or “ what was remembered,” — only remem- 
bered, and therefore liable to error, to be respected 
as invested with a sort of secondary sacredness, but 
ijot necessarily and implicitly believed, as a matter 
of salvation. AJH Te law books, including the great 
code of Manu, are Sniriti, s o^arejth e Itihl^s if^e 
p. 94), the Puranas (95)j and another important class, 
of which anon. It woul d seem to the unbiassed 
mind as though the R i g-Veda al one , bej n g t he 
corner-stone a nd fountain-head of India’s entire 
spmtuai life, would be entitled to be enshrined in it 
as^/iruti — revealed, repeated from “what was 
heard ” by the Rishis who were the chosen vessels 
and instruments of the divine message to men. 
This would be logical, but would not have suited 
the BrMimans at all. This most ambitious and 
crafty of. all priesthoods made such exorbitant, 
nay monstrous demands on the credulity, docil- 
ity, and liberalit)^ of the people over which they 
claimed — though they may never have quite estab- 
lished — absolute power, both spiritual and temporal, 
that not even such, a contemplative, indolent, plu'si- 
cally enervated race as the once vigorous Aryns 
were changed into by a long, sojourn amid the 
relaxing, debilitating influences of semi-tropical 
Eastern l-lindustan, would have submitted to them 
tamely and ■ unresistingly, had thc\’ not become 
imbued with the conviction tliat tliey were obeying 


) 
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the will of Heaven Now all these things that the 
Brahmans claimed for themselves vere not in the 
Rig Veda, — to begin AVith the claim to revelation 
itself, which the old poets did not put forth for their 
hymns, of which, indeed, they emphatically speak as 
their own creation, boasting that they made this or 
that new song, “ as the carpenter fashions a wagon ” 
It had all to be spun out of embryonic hints con, 
tamed in scattered texts meanings made out, twisted, 
and made to fit where needed The text was 
nothing, the interpretation was everything This 
was supplied by the Brahmanas, and so it came to 
pass that a huge body of literature — larger than we 
even yet can realize, since many Brahmanas have 
been lost or not yet found — by a host of authors, of 
a score of different theological schools, and ranging 
over between five and eight hundred years, was 
enveloped m one shroud of mystery and sacredness 
and labelled Shrqti, “ Revealed *’ Of course such 
a high handed proceeding could not but give rise to 
contradictions and glaring inconsistencies Thus, 
the Brahmanas are continually referred to by the 
names of their authors or at least schools, and 
spoken of as “ old ” or “ new, which is downright 
heresy, as hhrtitt can, properly speaking, b e neither 
ol d nor new, having pre ex ist ed, unaltered, th rough 
aU_ eternTu But theologicak casuistry will thread 
Its way out of worse difficulties 

ly SvinH, — winch might be comprehensively 
paraphrased by " venerable tradition ’ — embraces a 
\ast range of subjects and of time, as wc have seen 
But there is one set of literary productions of this 
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extensive class wliich specially belongs to the Vedas, 
and supplcmciMs the ,Hralimanas and Upanishads. 
They arc manuals on certain principal subject-mat- 
ters connected with and partly contained in them 
and which go to the making of the perfect Vcdic 
lore required of eveiy lirahman. These subject- 
matters are six in number, and, by their nature, 
show the kinTlTh'crmnuitcncss of the study to which 
the Veda — espcciall}'’ the Rig- Veda of course — has 
been subjected from very early times. They come 
under the following heads : 

r. Phonetics (pronunciation and accentuation), — 
SlKSIIA. 

2. Metre — CHn.-\NDAS. 

3. Grammar — V yaK-ARANA. 

4. Explanation of words (etymology, homonyms, 
and the like)— Nirukta. 

5. Astronomy — JVOTISIIA, 

6. Ceremonial — K alpa. 


An exhaustive knowledge of these six things 
is considered so essential to a full understanding of 
the Veda and the proper idea of the infinitely com- 
plicated forms of worship evolved out of the Rig, 
that they are said to belong to it organically as 
members to a body, and are very realistically called 
V edangas, “ limbs of the Veda,” as necessary to its 
articulate perfection. 

18. It follows from this .that, in speaking of “ the 
six Vedangas ” we do not mean six distinct books or 


treatises, as is sometimes superficially concluded, but 
six s ubject-matters which are contained in the Veda 
as part of its substance aiiH' which are to be abstracted 
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thereout and developed for purposes of study We 
continually apply a similar process t6 Homer, or to 
Shakespeare We might just as well speak of 
Homeric accentuation, Homeric metre, Honvsnc 
grammar, Homeric mythology, Homeric astronomy, 
Homeric worship, and say that these sik subjects or 
studies are “ the pillars of Homeric scholarship " 

It further follows that, if there were six Vedangas, 
the numbers of works or manuals treating of them 
could multiply indefinitely — which is just what did 
happen One feature, however, was common to all , 
these works , as they were only meant to specialize 
and epitomize knowledge which for the most part 
was already scattered, in a loose and desultory foim, 
through the Br^hmanas, they were compiled m 
short paragraphs or aphorisms compact and con- 
cise — a sort of telegraphic memorandum style, — 
in which brevity often degenerates into obscurity 
and at times into an almost unintelligible jargon, 
that provides enough hard nuts to crack for a few 
more generations of special students These collec- 
tions are called SOtraS, literally.” strung together,” 
or rather “ sewn together,” from the root slv or 
" to sew ' ‘ 

19. The Hindu scholars must have found this 
epitomic hand book style particularly convenient 
and helpful to the memory, for they applied it to 
many other than specially Vedic subjects law, phi 
losoph> , medicine, crafts These subjects belonging 
to the “ remembered ’ or "traditional ” half of classi 

‘Sometimes the Sutras are coml>nseU under the term “\c 
danga ' 
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cal literature, Smriti, the Sutras that treat of them 
are designated as Sm^vrta-Sutra s, to distinguish 
them from those that treat of matters connected 
witli “ revelation,” or “ what was heard,” ' Shruti, 
and which go by the general name of SlIRAUTA- 
SUTRAS, Of these, as of Brahmanas, there are several 
■setrMnexed to each Veda, and they embrace a large 
variety of subjects, minute subdivisions of the gen- 
eral matter classed under the headings of the Vedan- 
gas, till we actuall)^ find a set of Sutras on the art of 
adapting the words of the sacred hymns to music. 
It may be confidently asserted that India is the only 
country in the world where grammar. p r.o.s,o_ d.v, versi- 
fication, are a portion of the nation’s sacred litera - 
ture, and indeed partly of its revealed scriptures, 
since the bulk of the material worked over by the 
Sutra-compilers in their peculiar style, is really found 
in the Brahmanas and, in one case, in the Veda 
itself — meaning the prose portions of the Yajur- 
Veda. However incongruous and almost grotesque 
this may appear at the first glance, if unexplained, 
it becomes quite logically intelligible when the 
connection is made plain and pursued from the 
start. 

20. The sacredness attaching to these branches of 

' It is quite natural that revelation should be conceived of as com- 
ing through the sense of hearing in an age so much anterior to 
writin g, and even later, when, preferably and on princi-ple. th g entire 
sacred literature was com m itted by stude nts to memory, being re- 
ceived orally from the teacher’s lip s. Yet, curiously enough, parts of 
Shruti are usually spoken of as seen. Thus a certain Rishi is said to 
have seen certain hymns of the Rig- Veda which have come down 
under his name. 
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Study, usually considered as emphatically a part o( the 
layman’s education, accounts'for the extraordinary 
pains and care early bestowed on them, and which 
culminated in the most elaborate, profound, subtle, 
and finished investigations of language ever achieved 
by any people. It will be noticed that such questions 
makeup four out of the six Vedangas ; Phonetics, 
Metre (or versification and prosody), Etymology 
(comprising homonyms and synonyms), and Gram- 
mar proper. Qn the intricate system of sacrificial 
rites, based on forms pure and simple, into which the 
once beautiful Vedic worship quickly and surely de- 
generated, one misplaced accent, one mis-pronounced 
word, one falsely given quantity, was supposed not 
only to destroy the beneficial virtue of a sacrifice, but 
actually to turn it against the sacrificcr.jYet how easy 
to commit such a slip when using only Half intelligible 
words and forms In a language which, from being at 
all times a more or less artificial, literary idiom, was 
fast coming to be a dead one! What wonder then 
if nice points of grammar and prosody became of 
vital importance, and exercised for centuric.s the 
choicest faculties, the unremitting efforts of the 
national intellect; if each theological .school fiercely 
vindicated and clung to its own version of a pas- 
sage — nay, its own pronunciation, its own accentua- 
tion of this or that word, producing a long and 
varied series of scientifically elaborated treatises 
(Sfltras), the larger number of which, judging from 
quotations in those that w'crc preserved, have evi- 
dently been lost, only the best having .survived the 
natural selection of unwritten literature, the produc- 
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tions of which must stand or fall exclusively on their 
own merits. * • 

21. We have now arrived at the end of a survey, 
not incomplete, if necessarily brief, of what can, in 
the stricter sense, be called Vedic Liteiaiturc. In 
a wider sense, all the literature of India may, theo- 
reticall)^ be said to come under that head, since 
the Veda — the Rig-Veda in the last instance — per- 
vades and dominates her spiritual life, even as her 
own Himalaya sways and regulates the conditions of 
her material existence. But the special and distjnp- 
tive Vedic literature's that whjch^follp w.s_ dncctly 
from the Veda and revolves around it, treating only 
of su ch m atters as it either contains or suggests. It 
naturally falls into three very obvious main divisions : 

I, the Mantra period — the period of collecting the 

songs with no special object beyond that of preserv- 
ing them ; 2, tlm_ Br^hmana period — the period of 
commentary and a certain amount of exegesis, with 
the patent object of establishing the supremacy of 
the Brahman caste ; 3, the Sutra period — the period 
of concise special treatises for practical use at school 
and sacrifice. Chronol ogically, these periods do not 
strictly succeed one. another, any more than the so- 
called culture ages — of stone, of brass, of iron — but 
overlap both ways over and over. Thus, if the 
second period corresponds to a well-defined stage of 
the Aryas’ conquest of India — that of their advance 
eastward and their establishment in the valleys of 
the Ganga and Yamuna — the third may be said to 
straggle down actually into modern times, since 
the m'onumertal commentai y o n the Rig-Veda, 
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the Brahmans’ standard authoritj , \\a£V|^ritten__^ 
SvVA^A as ]ate as the fou^-tcenth ‘centurj of our 
era * 

* Pamm s no less mom mental grammar, tin ugh a much ifarlier 
^^ork (4th cent b c ) and by its subject liebngiu^, to the \ edangas 
can }iard]y be classed under stnctJj \ ed;c literature for the language 
Nvhichhe found and dissected w th a i acurieit and thoroughness un 
rivalled even bj Greek grammarians, is not that of the Veda at all, 
and \ edic forms of speech are studied by him as curious philological 
relics 



CHAPTER V. 


THE RIG-VEDA: THE OLDER GODS. 

I. ’When wc prepare to investigate one of the 
world’s great religions, and before we enter on an 
analytical study of details, we naturally incline, in 

our desire to feel firm ground under our feet, to ask 

° . . 

the preliminary question : iWliat is its character? in 
what category should it bcTlasscd ? to what division 
of the spiritual world does it belong? Polytheism? 
Pantheism ? Animism ? or what other ?3 When it is 
the Rig-Veda into which we are about to plunge, we 
doubly feel the need of some such guiding thread, 
some anchor to rest upon, for its 1028 hymns, bris- 
tling with names and allusions, produce, on a first 
perusal, a labyrinthine, chaotic, wholly bewildering 
impression. But alas, a direct, plain answer -to such 
a question is seldom, if ever, possible, and, in the 
case of the Rig-Veda, perhaps a little less so than in 
that of any other analogous spiritual document. The 
growth of a long series of centuries, elaborated in 
many million busy, subtle brains, containing a great 
race’s spiritual food for as many centuries to coTue 
and materials for endless transformations, could not 
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possibly be so simple and transparent a thing as to 
admit of a sweeping definition in one word The 
study of the Zend Avesta showed us how many va- 
ried elements, and how intricately stratified, gcf to 
the making of a great national religion The same 
unconscious work of time and influences confronts 
us in the Veda, but by so much more many sided 
and complicated by how much the contemplative, 
introspective character which the Aryas developed 
in India is more involved and self absorbed than that 
of their sternly simple, active, and hardy Eranian 
brethren 

2 Let us, however, attempt to answer the ques 
tion with which we began the present chapter, just 
to see how far and deep it will carry us Even a 
cursory first study of our text will establish the fol 
lowing points A great many gods are named and 
invoked in the Rig Veda, consequentl>, the religion 
it embodies is decidedly POLYTHEISTIC, the spirits 
of deceased ancestors come m for i large shire of 
honor and worship, so that AMMISM may be said 
to be a conspicuous feature of it, an cirly tendency 
to view the deity as pcr\ading the universe, both as 
a whole and m its minutest parts, animate or mam 
mate — i view exhaustively expressed in such words 
as these ‘He whose Joins the seas are’ is also 
“contained m this drop of water’ — early reveals a 
strong attraction towards I WTHEISM , while manj 
are the passages winch explicitly inform us that the 
var ious gods are onl> different namcsjjf “ that which 
is One_ — more than hinting at a dim, underlying 
MONOTHEISM There is no doubt that the purer and 
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more abstract conceptions could be traced to the 
later of the maii}^ centuries which it took to evolve 
the Rig-Veda in its final form, if we but had a sure 
key to its chronology ; as it is, we have only, as in 
the Avesta, the internal evidence that goes so far in 
the hands of trained criticism, to support and guide 
our impressions, our conjectures. But one thing ap- 
pears sure : Vedic relig ion at no t ime, until opened to 
alien and grosser influences, was idolatrous. In this 
respect the Ar3'’as of India were in no wise behind 
their brethren of Eran : nature was their tem pl e ; 
they did not invite the deitj’’ to dwell in houses of 
men’s building, and if, in their poetical effusions, 
they described their Devas in human form and with 
fanciful symbolical attributions, thereby unavoidablj^ 
falling into anthropomorphism, they do not seem_to 
have transferred it inAo. reproductions more materi- 
ally tangible than the spoken word — into the eidolon 
(portraiture, — of limner’s, sculptor’s, or potter’s hand) 
— which becomes the idol,. 

3. And if the Rig-Veda may be shown to contain 
the germs of most of the religions and even philo- 
sophical systems which subsequently covered the 
spiritual soil of India with crops of such bewildering 
luxuriancy, the main character of this book of books, 
in nearly half its mantras, — answering, no doubt, to 
the earlier and main period of their composition and 
collection, — is simple and easy to define ; at .this 
earliest and una llo yed stag e, the, religion ,which„we 
see faith f ully m irro red in t hem is„NATURALISM, pu re 
^•> the worship of the Powers of Nature ' 
as Beings, generally beneficent, with only a very 
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few absolutely Evil Ones, such as Darkness and 
Drought , these latter, however, are not worshipped, 
nor even propitiated, but unconditionally abhorred 
by men, fought and conquered by the Po\\ers‘of 
Good In this unalloyed naturalism, we can watch 
the birth of myths and catch it, so to speak, in the 
act, bj the simple proceeding of translating the 
names of each divine or semi divine being as it con-* 
fronts us in an invocation or m a bit of story (for 
long and especially connected and consistent stories 
are the works of a later, elaborating, and compiling 
age) We then perceive, to our astonishment, that 
they are not names at all, but either matter of fact 
common nouns, direct designations of the natural 
object under consideration, or else a verbal noun ex- 
pressing some characteristic action of that object — 
as “the Pounders," “the Howlers," names of the 
Storm Winds— or an adjective, a more or less ornate 
epithet, describing one or other of its characteristic 
properties or aspects So that, by merely dismiss- 
ing the capital initials, wc reduce an incipient story 
— a primary mjth containing all the li\e germs of 
future poetic and legendary development — into a 
fanciful, poetical description of a natural plicnome- 
non — like tlie various stages of the sun's progress, 
the incidents of a thunderstorm, the dramatic epi- 
sodes of a drought Special illustrations of these 
positions are scarcely needed here, since all the fol 
lowing pages will, in a measure, consist of such 
illustrations Put, before wc investigate the Vedic 
natural pantheon, it maj not be ami‘'s to repeat the 
definition of the word M\Tll given in anotliervol- 
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ume, ' because ft should be borne in mind through 
all the study cfli whicl\ we are entering, and will be 
found to cover each single case subjected to it. This 
it i? : "'A myth means simply a phenomenon of naiw'c\ 
presented not as the result of a law, b?it as the act of ] 
divine or at least snpcrhumaji persons, good or evil { 
powers. Reading and practice will show that there ^ 
are many kinds of myths, but there is none which, 
if properly taken to pieces, thoroughly traced and 
cornered, will not be covered by this definition.” 
The beauty of the Vedic myths is that they need no 
cornering, no taking to pieces, mostly being them- 
selves embryonic, and resolving themselves, at a 
touch, back into the natural elements out of which 
they directly emanated, without as yet materializing 
into any such flesh-and-blood reality as, say, the 
biography of a Greek god. 

4. We shall never know exactly what the inheri- 
tance was which the Aryas of the Sapta-Sindhavah 
received from thfe time — the so-called Indo-Eranian 
period — before the separation of the two sister races, 
the original material out of which grew the Rig-V eda. 
But there are some large primary conceptions in it 
which clearly confront us in the Zend-Avesta also, 
and which we are therefore justified in ascribing 
to the original, primeval Aryas, the ancestors of 
both. We may be tolerably well assured that so 
much of these primaiy conceptions as we can trace 
in the Rig-Veda unalloyed with elements betokening 
local Indian conditions and influences, represents the 

’ See Story of Chaldi'a , p. 294, and Ch. VII. (on Myths) generally, 
which should be carefully re-read. 
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earlier stage of the religion Avhich Mas to become so 
complicated and manifold If is not? impossible to 
disentangle these simpler outlines from an intricate 
aftergrowth, and we are not surprised to find them 
representing the purest naturalism, with just so 
much moral consciousness and religious feeling as 
cannot be absent from the spiritual life of a highly 
gifted race * 

5 The poets, the thinkers, and contemplatives of 
all nations have been attracted to what lay beyond 
the experience and testimony of their matenal senses, 
and have conceived the universe as divided into sev> 
^Liiavfirlds, ' visible and in visibl e Obviously the 
ol dest of such sfJSiulations.’the starting point for all ~ 
subsequent ones, is the conception of “the two 
worlds ^ ^Heaven "^d Eart h Many nam^s are 
given to each in the Rig. Veda, but in their spe- 
cial connection as a di\ me couple, « ho betw cen them 
and by their union have given life to all creatures 
and are ever supplying them with the means of pre- 
serving that life, they are addressed, jointly and in- 
sepirabl), as DvAus and Prithivi. Tlie latter 
name is singularly direct and unimaginative , it 
means simply “ f he Broad, and if it olTcrs any 
interest, it is from the suggestion of antiquity it 
contains, since that is scarcclv the cpitlict which 
would be chosen, out of manj, as specially distinc 
tivc, m a lind of towering peaks and stccp-sidcd 
ridgci 'uul therefore it docs not ‘'Cem too unlikely 

• T he chaptcron Aryan Mjths (Ch III)uitlic ^tr^p/Meln 
rtH / should by nstit", l>t re ] cnise I here and 
tuuU uhtedlj pro\eof preat km tinct 
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that the name, as the conception, ma}' iia\-c been 
familiar prior to the A>.'}'an descent into tlie Penjab, 
canying the mind back to the period (Indo-Era- 
niaii ?) of dwelling on flat, boundless plains and 
steppes. 

6. Of far more positive interest and wide-reaching 
significance is the name of the other divine consort, 
H c ay e n — D u s .. The word means “ t he Skta " But 
this meaning has back of it another, tlie true original 
meaning, which shows the word to be only a descrip- 
. tive designation. It comes from the root piv, “ to 
shine, to be brilliant ” — and how could a tropical or 
semi-tropical sky strike the poetic and artistic eye 
more characteristically than as “ the Shining," “ the 
Brilliant ’’ ? Say “ the Shining One " — and the thing 
is done ; the magic wand has touched the inanimate 
object, and it has become a being, a person, a power 
— in classical language, a god. And what a god ! 
The original universal god of almost all Aryan 
peoples and such as, in later times, adopted the 
Aryan speech and, with it, the Aryan traditions and 
turn of mind, [por Vedic Dy^us — and still more in 
the immemorial association of ideas and words, 
Dyaushpitar, “ Plcaven, the Father,” is no other 
than Greek ZEU.S, ZeuS-PATER, Latin DiES-PITER. 
Jupiter, then deus, god,” and Christian Deus, 
God, and lastly our modern DiO, DiOS, DiEU, with 
all the kindred derivatives from the original San- 
skrit — and probably Aryan — root : “ divus,” “ divine,” 
and other^ The name of Dyaus is, more frequently 
than thatof any other deity, coupled with the epi- 
thet Asura. and that alone vouches for the immeas- 
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urable antiquity of this, probably the most primeval 
of Aryan cults, since the \\(5rd Asur a, which v as 
originally a designation c ommon to all beneficen t 
Beings, shifted its meaning to the exact opposite, 
an3~came t o signify c\il ^tngs, — demons or fiends, 
whose opposition and frequently open warfare against 
the Pou ers of light and all good is a standing feature 
of later Hindu mytholog) When the transformai 
tion took place is not, of course, to be determined ; 
but it may be proved to have done so within the span 
of time covered by the Rig Veda, for the ^\ord occurs 
in the great collection in both senses, — the favorable 
one in such passages as arc otherwise shown to be- 
long to the eirhcr portion As Asura begins to 
m ean an Evil Power , another word has to be found 
t o designate the Good Powers generally, and that 
word IS Dcva, coined out of the same root which 
ga\e the name of the oldest Aryan god So the 
Aryas of India first spoke of their “ Bright Ones” 
m a general way, then the notion and word both 
hardened and crystallized into the special meaning 
which we attach to the word “gods ’ The Craman 
sister race, in the meantime, retained Asura (Uranian 
“ Ahura ”) in its original meaning, which Zara- 
thushtri and his followers intensified and sanctified 
by making it an integral part of the name of the 
Most Hoi)' himself, the supreme and only Lord, 
Ahura-Mazda, while the word “ dcva,” doubtless to 
show’ their abhorrence of tlioir former bretliren's 
poh'thcistic tendencies was degraded into the dcsig. 
nation of the fiends — the “ Daevas ” of the Avestn, 
the “ Di\s ’ of latfr Persian spirit lore— the ‘•ervants 
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of the Evil One, Angra-Mainyush. The coincidences 
and divergences are teo pointed and systematic to 
be casual, and give almost decisive weight to the 
hypothesis that religious antagonism was not foreign 
to the — probably late — separation of the Indo-Era- 
nian family, which seems to have remained united 
longest of all the branches of the original Aryan 
^tock. 

7. Every natural object fills more than one part or 
function in the economy of the universe, has more 
than one quality or aspect wherewith to strike an 
observer — a variety easily expressed in speech by a 
number of adjectives and verbs or verbal nouns. If 
that observer be poetically inclined and therefore 
subject to moods, he will scarcely be disposed coolly 
to enumerate all these qualities and actions, produ- 
cing a sort of dry descriptive litany ; he will be more 
specially struck, according to the mood of a given 
moment, by this or that particular aspect of the ob- 
ject of his contemplation ; he will let his fancy dwell 
on that aspect, suffer himself to be entirely possessed 
by it, and develop it in his song to the exclusion of all 
others, until the reflection in his poet’s soul is rendered 
tangible in form to his fellow-men, and becomes, 
although unsubstantial, a perfect, indelible creation. 
And what is this creation, seen first by the poet in 
his mind’s eye, then by his cunning word made visible 
to the world ? heard first by him in his mind’s ear, 
then poured bj^ his cunning metre into music for all? 
this creation first revealed to him in that semi-trance 
of the soul, when the poet is lifted into a world which 
is not that of every day and where voices speak to 
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him and visions come to him he knows not how ? 
Is it a song ? a picture ? it is all that and more it is a 
god What he has seen and heard, and rendered, is so 
complete, so real that he is the first to forget that 
what he started from wfi^T^Ily'^nly one of many 
aspects orqualitiesJ)elonging to an already familiar 
^eity (divinizeiT^i^ural object, or power), and lo* 
the magic wand of langu age wieldeji_by_^far^y has 
done Its work, as the epithet or noitn becomes et Haines 
the quality or action it expresses becomes a person, and 
w here there w as one (rod, there noM are tw o, henceforth 
imagined and worshipped dist inctly and separate ly , 
^ to ^tal forgettuln ess oFTKe iron ginal i d enti ty And 
what'^s a poetical description of certain attribu- 
tions, certain effects, becomes the god’s personal his- 
tory, the story of hts adventures 

8 Thi s IS the wa y that g ods — and myths — are 
born And nowhere can the ^rocesTTSVeaught itf* 
the act, so to speak, as m the Rig Veda, where 
poetical creation often hovers so closely over the 
boundary line between reality and m>th ns to make 
it doubtful to which it finally belongs And no 
apter illustration of the process can we Inve than in 
the person of the other Skj god, VAruna, who, 
from a simple attribution, rose to be perhaps the 
sublimcst figure of the Vcdic pantheon All an- 
cient peoples used to sny that “ the heavens cov cr or 
encompass the earth and all it contains,” some- 
times adding “like a tent’ or “like a roof” — and 
meant it hterall> , not metaphorically, for to their 
unscientific minds, which knew nothing of optical 
delusions, but accepted unquestioning!) the jinpres- 
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sions convc3'ccl lo them by their senses, tlie blue 
vault u’os a blue vau^.t, solid and immutable — nay 
the \’ery t}'pe of soliditj* and immutabilit}-, a veri- 
table _//r;;/amcnt — a designation, by the by, which 
shows how words will survive exploded notions (like 
the rising and sr/Zing of the sun) and sometimes 
perpetuate in the popular mind the errors which gave 
Jtheni birth. Now Sanskrit has a root VRI “ to cover,” 
— a prolific one, which can be traced in many words 
of kindred meanings, — and one of its most direct 
formations is this veiy name of Varuna, It is as 
though we called the sky “the covercr, the enfoldcr,” 
and indeed there would be nothing amiss with any 
one of our modern poets referring to “ the all-cover- 
ing, enfolding heavens.” Onl}', we would admire the 
line as a beautiful, picturesque bit of imagery, but it 
would not crystallize in our minds into a person and 
a name (even setting apart the impossibility of such 
a thing on religious grounds) ; that i s a faculty 
specially b elong ing to those remote ages m the 
\ yorld's yo iifhrwhich have on that a'ce^unt been nick- 
named “ the inytliopxic^' i. c., “ myth-making,” ages 
— ajFaculty which could grow onl y o ut of an ex uber- 
a nt fan cy, revelling in the novelty of things, unre- 
strained by knowledge, and therefore ready of belief. 
It must be well understood, however, that t hings 
wen jL ihus at the very bcs[innin<r ( whenever the begin- 
ning was), but that habit and routine soon asserted 
their deadening influence, and that what had been play 
of poetical fancy, then effusion of faith, settled into 
conventional form of speech, into stereotjq^e phrase. 
It is, unfortunately, at this stage, further stiffened by 
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set forms of worship, that the unconscious creations of 
the myth makers generally reath us, even in the earliest 
monuments in our possession, and ne cannot, there 
fore, be sufficiently grateful for such stray glimpses 
into the earliest workings of the myth making brain 
as the Rig Veda — and that alone— still occasionally 
affords 

9 But — to return to Vdruna Scattered through 
the Rig Veda are several hymns indited specially in 
his honor, sometimes alone, oftener m connection 
with some other god In Book VII , attributed to 
the legendary Rishi Vasishthi, and at all events pre- 
served and used as a sacred heirloom by the priestly 
family of that name, these hymns are most numerous 
They abound with short descriptive invocations and 
passages which, if pieced together, would give a very 
lifelike presentation of the god with all his direct and 
personal physical attributions and, u hat is still more 
interesting, his connection with sundry natural 
phenomena tint cannot possibl> be dissociated from 
the sky in its several aspects The fundamental 
idea expressed by Vdruna s name (as explained 
above) is distinctly traceable in many of these pas- 
sages, but in none so much as in the follow ing three, 
which may be said to contain a paraphra«;c or nmpli 
fication of the name of the “ all cnfoldcr ’ he is said 
to “cover the worlds as with a robe, wjtli all the 
creatures thereof and their dwellings {VIII , 41), 
to “ enfold the heavens,” and to * measure out the 
earth and mark her uttermost bounds ’ (t he horiron, 
where sk y and earth seem to t ouche 1 lie same 
idca-^hc kc> note to tilt god’s special identity — mil 
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be clearly seen to lurk in this bit of grand poetic 
imagery : “ He* has enjompassed the nights around ; 
he has, by his wisdom, established the dawns ; he 
visibly encompasses all things” (VIII., 41). What 
particularly strikes in this last passage is the moral 
quality of wisdom which is added to the god’s physi- 
cal attributions. This is the beginning of the pro- 
cess of spiritualization Avhich all nature-gods undergo 
at some stage of their career : from being " the Sky ” 
he becomes the “ god of the SlW /’ such pre- 

sides over all the numerous phenomena of which the 
sky is the seeming scene ; the alternations of light 
and darkness come under his rule, as well as the 
heavenly bodies themselves, and as nothing is more 
obviously and strikingly obedient to a law, so regular 
in a certain immutable round as these very phenom- 
ena, Varuna rose to be t he supreme embodiment 
and guardian, then the maker of that law and, 
by an easy and natural transition, of all law and 
order, moral and cosmic both — “ King of gods and 
men ” in mythic phrase. “ King” is the title more 
especially consecrated to him, though he is also fre- 
quently given that of Asura. As always happens in 
such cases, the god’s physical and spiritual nature 
blend, and merge into each other, and separate 
again, until it is very difficult at times to decide 
when certain descriptive phrases apply to him as the 
material sky itself, or as a power outside of it and 
governing it. The hymns consecrated to him con- 
tain some vciy grand poetiy and, at all events, it is 
quite transparent and easy to comprehend after what 
has just been said. Sun and moon are said to be 
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his eyes, but his relation ,to the former is expressed 
in especially varied and fanciful imagery. Some- 
times tlie sun IS V^runa’s golden steed, sometimes 
the golden-u-ingcd bird, his messenger, that div’es 
into a sea of light ; then again it is a golden swing 
hung upon high; on one occasion, in a riddle-style/ 
very familiar to the Rishis, V^runa is said to hold up I 
the mighty tree by its top in the groundless spacil 
with its roots up, — the tree-top being again the sun/ 
and the roots its beams. 

10. Besides ** the two worlds ” {rodasi, Heaven • 
and E arthV^vhich areTEeTTi^divine couple of all 
mythnlogt^q,itllfm-i'i. j- third w hich, from peculiar 
local conditions, early assumed a still greater im- 
portance in the eyes of the Aryas of India and 
almost monopolized their passionate interest. T/irs 
is the world “which lies between the two others” 

— antariksha, tlte Atmosphere or Alr-region, — wlicre 
the winds do battle, where the clouds gatlicr and 
disperse, where the waters collect until they form 
a giant reservoir, a mid-air or celestial sea,* which 
then is poured down on the earth to feed and 
refresh her. From its seeming position, this fateful 
region might well be made .i dependence of the sky 
and given into King Vdruna's keeping. This is why 
he is said to have hollowed out paths for the rivers 
which flow by his command ; and, on earth, the Seven 
Rivers arc once caiJed "his sisters ” ; n-iiiic in an- 
other ver>' remarkable passage he is likened unto a 
sea, into which all the rivers flow yet nev'cr fill it — 

’Compare the Vouni-Iiasha of the A»esta, r/ 

V. 
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a striking image for the cloudy, rain-laden sky. Of 
course he is also the giver of rain which, as so fre- 
quently throughout the Rig-Veda, is called “ the 
milk of the kine,” z. c., the rain-clouds, which hold 
the Avaters as the cow the milk in her udder. 

II. A few coherent passages culled from various 
hymns to Varuna will now prove intelligible, and 
merge the fragmentary features of this sublimest of 
Vedic deities into a more complete and harmonious 
figure. One Rishi sings: 

“ Sing a liyinn, pleasing to Vanina the King — to him who spread 
out the earth as a butcher lays out a steer’s hide in the sun. — 
He sent cool breezes through the woods, put mettle in the steed 
[the sun], milk in the kine [clouds], wisdom in the heart, fire in 
the waters [lightning in the clouds], placed the sun in the heavens, 
the Soma on the mountains.’ — He upset the cloud-barrel and let 
its waters flow on Heaven, Air, and Earth, wetting the ground 
and the crops. — He wets both Earth and Heaven, and soon as he 
wishes for those kine’s milk, the mountains are wrapt in thunder- 
clouds and the strongest walkers are tired. ...” (V., 85.) 

“Varuna laid out the sun's path, and sent the waters coursing 
to the sea [celestial or atmospheric — samiidra\ ; for the days he 
appointed their wide tracks and guides them as a racer does his 
mares. — His breath is the wind that rushes through the air. . . 

(VH., 87.) lie leads forth the great, the holy sun-steed, that 
brings a thousand gifts. — When I gaze upon his face, I seem to 
see him as a blazing fire, as the King causes me to behold the 
splendor of light and darkness in the heavens. . . . (VII., 83.) 

The stars up there, that are seen at night, where do they hide 
in the day? But Vanina’s ordinances are immutable and the moon 
goes shining brightly through the night. . . . (I-, 24.) Pie who 

knows the path of the birds as they fly through the ample space, 

’ Soma is the plant from which the sacrificial beverage is pre- 
pared, of which much more later on — the Ilaoma of the Eranians. 
See Story of Jllcdia, etc., p. 65. 
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and on the sea the ships he \vho knows the track of 

the wind he is seated in his mansioij protecting the law 

\aruna \lmighty King and lool s dtiwn attentively from there on 
all that IS hidden on all that has been and is still to 1 e done 
Arrayed in golden mail he wraps himself m splendor as in a*gar 
ment’ and around liim sit his spies fthe stars at night the san 
beams hyda>] —(I 2^ ) 


12 T he law of which Varum is keepe r, the 
immutable ordinances \\hich he has established 
and jealously maintains, are The Rit\ — ongi 
nally the Cosmic Order, which regulates the mo 
tions of the sun and moon and stars, the altenn 
tions of day and night, of the seasons the gatlicring 
of the waters in clouds and their downpour in ram , 
in short, t he order ^hat evolves harmony out o f 
chaos, _a nd the visible scene of whose working is the 

I sky That this order is the result of a higher Law 
IS clear — a law which the gods tliemselves (the Sun, 
the Moon, the Winds, etc ) can never transgress , 
and that it is a beneficent law, is no less evident 
' Hicreforg Rrta is liolj , is true, it is * tlic ri ght 
’ — the Right Uself, the Absolute Good, which 
la at once transferred from the tangible and Msiblc 
into the invisible and abstract world — from tlic 
physical into the spiritual There is a moral Rit a 
as there is a material one, or rather the same Rita 
rules both w orRis What Law is in the physical, 
that Truth, Right, is m the spiritual order, and botli 
arc Rita Therefore (the god who is the ordamcr 
and keeper of the physical law is also the ginrdi in 

* Compare the attnl utirt « of \baniMa*la m tlit \vtvtn Stc 
Sloiy of '\lcdia itc \ 61 
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and avenger of tlic moral law, the jjunisher of sin.^ 
The Arya loved light— the light of day and of the' 
sun — with a passionate adoration and transpoits of 
gratitude, equalled only b}’ his loathing and fear of 
darkness, with its dangers and snares, in any form ; 
and lying and wrong-doing, — in a word, sin — was 
to him moral night, with all its horrors. Now 
Varuna was the dispenser of both light and dark- 
ness ; when displeased with mortal man, he turned 
his face from him, and it was night. The accepted 
poetical expression of this fact was, “ Vanina binds 
the sinner with his fetters.” For man felt as help- 
less in the dark as though bound and given over 
without defence to the dangers he could not see. 
Disease was another of Varuna’s fetters, and lastly — 
death. To Varuna, therefore, man when oppressed 
with the consciousness of wrong-doing, of sin, cries 
out for pardon and mercy And there arc in the 
Rig-Veda a few penitential hymns which, for beauty 
and depth of feeling, rival the best of the kind in 
any literature. Vasishtha’s (in Book VII.) are the 
most impressive. 

13. The poet thinks back with rapture of a time 
when he was high in Varuna’s favor; he describes 
a glorious vision he once had, when it was given him 
to behold the god face to face; he was taken on 
board Vdruna’s own ship, and together they glided 
over the celestial waters, with gently rocking mo- 
tion ; and there in that ship, on that day of blessed- 
ness, the god gave him the wondrous power of song, 
to be his Rishi so long as days and dawns follow one 
another. But there has been a change: in some 
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way, unknown to himself, Vasishthq has angered his 
divine friend, who hasheape^d woes on him, and sent 
sickness to chastise him, and from the depth of his 
misery he sends forth his moan . 

What has become of our friendship, when we used to commune 
so harmlessly together’ when I was allowed access to thy house of 
the thousand gates — If thy fnend O \inina, who was dear to thee, 
if thy companion has offended thee, do not, O holy one punish us 
according to our guilt but be ihou the poet's shelter ” (VJI , SS ) 

‘ I speak unto mjself when shall I be once more united with 
Varuna’ Will he again accept my offering without displeasure? • 
When shall I, consoled at heart, behold him reconciled’ — I osl, 
wishing to know my sm , I go to ask the wl^e They all tell me the 
same in sooth ‘ King Varuna it is who is wroth with thee WJnt, 

O \aruna, was that worst of misdeeds for which thou smitest thy 
worshipper and friend’ ^ Absohe us from the sins of our fathers, 
and foigne those which we committed oursches Kelease Visishtha 
like a calf from the rope —It was not our oisn will— it was seduction, 
an intoxicating drink passion, dice, thoughtlessness 7 he stronger 
perserts the weaker, esen sleep brings on unrighteousness’ 

(\ II , 86 ) 

‘ Let me not yet, O \ aruna, enter into the house of clas Ilasc 
mercy, almighty, base mercy ' — If 1 go nloiig trembling like a cloud 
drnen by the wind, haic merty, almighty, hue mercy — Through 
want of strength thou pure one, ha\e 1 gone astray base mercy, 
almights, have mercy ' — Thirst came upon the worshipper. thoii,.h 
he stood in the midst of the waters hase mercy, almighty, havj 
merev ’ — W henescr we, being but men O ^ iriina commit an olTcncc 
before the hcasenl) host whenever we break thy Jaw through though* 
lessness, have mercy, almighty, have mercy ' ’ II . 69 ) 

These hymns of Vasishtlia's form a cjcio, .1 uhofe 
more complete and personal than is usual m the* UiR 
Veda, }ct Mill bear suppltmcntin^ with a fen more 
short pass.-igcs of particular significance, from other, 
scattered lu mns, like the following: 
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“ However we may transgress tliy law, day by day, after the manner 
of men, O Vanina, (Jo not deliver us unto deatii, nor to the blow of 
the furious, nor to the wratli t*f the spiteful. My .songs flee to thee 
. . . as birds to their nest . . . as kinc to the pastures . . . fl., 25.) 
Take»from me my own misdeeds, nor let me pay, O King', for others’ 
guilt. . . . (II. 2S.) That I may li\-e, take from me the upper rope 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest.’ (I., 25.) 

14. A peculiarity o f the worship of Varuna in 
fhe Rig-Veda is that h e i.s invoked, more often 
than alone, j ointly with his brother, ]\IlTRA (“ the 
Friend ’’), who represen ts sometimes the sun itself , 
and s ometirncs~Xigh t ^nerally, or a gain the P ower 
who rules the sun and brings him forth to shine on 
the world at the proper time. In this mild, wholly 
beneficent deity we recognize the Mithra of the 
Eranians, with whom the Avesta makes us so inti- 
mately acquainted — only he has paled somewhat 
and become more impersonal, although he has re- 
tained all the qualities which distinguished him be- 
fore the separation of the two races, especially that 
of the all-seeing and truth-loving god." But some- 
how he has lost his individuality (only one single 
hymn — III., 59 — is addressed to him personally and 
separately), and has almost merged it with that of 
Vdruna, all of whose attributions, functions, and 
honors he shares. The sun is said to be “ t he eye 
of Mitra and Vdruna .” as well as Varuna’s alone, 
and Light is the chariot on which both gods, insepa- 
rably, ride through spac^oiTnieir”appoinfeiLpa:th7 

’ We must imagine a man bound to a post — round the shoulders, 
the middle of the body, and the ankles. 

® See Sloiy of Jlfedtf!, etc., pp. 67—72. 
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and of \\_ hich it-i S-pncc said that it i s golden at break 
d< 2 >, ^vhile its poles tak^ ^ coW o7~a^gra v 
metal at the setting of the sun They are joint 
keepers of the Rita, avengers, but also forgivers, of 
sm — m short, there is not a thing said of Varuna 
that IS not repeated of both, not a thing a^sked of 
Vdruna that is not requested of both, only perhaps 
not quite so emphaticallj , with not quite the same 
wealth of striking imageiy Then it is Mitra’s own 
particular business to wake men and call them to the 
duties of a new day Hence m time he somehoi\ 
comes to be associated with the phenomena of Iiglit, 
and Vdruna to be considered ns more especially the 
nocturnal sky, although originally there is no such 
distinction, and he ts pro\cd b> a hundred passages 
to ha\e been the lord of both day and night But 
it took root, and the commentators already assert it 
positively This was the beginning of a curious 
transformation which made of the V-truna of tlic 
later, Brahmanic, pantheon a being entirely different 
from the sublime Sky god of the Rislus, altliough 
the change can be traced, step by step, back to the 
Vedic presentation Thus, in the la ter mytholo gy. 
Varum is merely — a Water god stripped of all his 
celestial attributidhsThothing is remembered but his 
association with the waters — the atmospheric sea and 
ram rivers, — and this watery realm is transferred to 
the surface of the earth Then again, of his moral 
nature only the sterner, the forbidding, side is re- 
tained , he IS the punisher only , and the persist- 
ent use of the conventional expressions fetters,*’ 

“ ropes," " nooses," suggests a certain cruelty and 
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malignancy utterly foreign to the majestic and just, 
but also merciful, King of Heaven, who is expressly 
said to “ take pity even bn the sinner.” ' 

15. Varuna and Mitra arc both Aditya s. That 
means Sons of Aditi . Aditi. in consequence, is. 
habitually entitled Mother of the Go ds,” and is, 
undoubtedly, herself a divine pers on, or, as we 
would say, a goddess. But the goddess oT what.? 
Or what does she represent in the order of natural 
objects or phenomena in which all mythical concep- 
tions have at some time, originally, had their roots ? 
To decide this question is the more difficult that 
aditi o rigin alhc-is-m erelv an adjective , and used as 
such quite as frequently as in the other way, so that 
the interpreter is frequently confronted by a doubt 
as to the proper manner of rendering the word in a 

* Although not a sign of anything ignoble can be discovered about 
the Varuna of the early Rishis, it mast be admitted that in their 
efforts to render the various aspects of the multiform Sky-god, they 
did not always keep clear of the quaintness, amounting to grotesque- 
ness, which is such a disturbing feature of classical Indian poetry, 
such a blemish of Indian art. It is fortunate that the men of the 
early Veclic ages did not yet attempt to render word-pictures in plas- 
tic form, for when Varuna is said, on one occasion, to be “four- 
faced,” in right transparent reference to the four cardinal points — 
— an Indian chisel would not have failed to represent a human figure 
with four faces, if not four'heads on one neck. And from the hosts 
of nightmare-monstrosities which people the later temples, it is easy 
to imagine what Indian art would have produced in the way of sculp- 
tural illustration to such passages — ^rare it is true — as that where 
V'druna is described as having three shining tongues in his mouth, — 
sun, moon, and lightning — (Ath'arva-Veda), or asd‘ pushing -onward 
with his tongue,” or lastly as “ climbing up the heavens and dispersing 
the foes’ evil spells with his Jlaming foot” (the sun again"! Rig- Veda, 
Vin,.4r). . ' • ■ 
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given passage. On the other Jjand, as*is usually the 
case ^\lth such ambiguous expressions, the literal 
meaning of the common adjective gives us a veiy 
helpful clue towards the solutioii'of the problem pre- 
sented by the name ** Aditi ” means not bound , 
not limited,” but it js difficult to determine by zvliai 
the being thus described is “not bound” Some- 
times It manifestly refeis to unboundedness in space , 
so in this verse, partly quoted already, of a liymn to 
Mitra-Vdruna 

‘ Mitra and Vanina you mount your chariot, which is folden 
when the dawn hursts forth, and has iron ' poles at the setting of the 
sun , from thence >ou see what is boundless space], and what 
IS limited the earth] what is yonder and what is here ’ 

At Other times the boundlessness of time“~cternitv 
or immortality — is suggested by the contest, and tlic 
^nds , freedom from whichis expressed, are thoseo f 
death This is clearly indicated by tlie following 
beautiful passage, supposed to be spoken by a living 
man musing on his own coming death. 

*• Wio will gne me back to the great Aditi, that I maj vee ogam 
father and mother ? Agni [fire], the first of immortal gods, . 
he w ill give me Inck to the great Aditi, thit I ms) see again father 
and nollicr ' , 24 ) 

' Aji t IS translate 1 *' iron’ for comcnicnce. hut, though it is the 
name of a metil and philologically answers the etien, " iron ' of our 

“ the third metal ” mentioned in the Kig-V cila there l^ing no doubt 
about gold orsiUcr 

* The particle a is negatne whicli means that, I prcfixctl {n n 
word, it annuls the meaning coiiseyed by that s orJ ‘to i/i/i means 
•' iKJund. h-nitcd , th ref re «/./* means r <»/ l>oun I, » / h ntt 1 ” 
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Tin's nihulcs Jo ihc c ostosn of cremation aiui its 
acceptfd rcii; 4 ioiH jiTcanini^. I 'iic, uiiilc consiiniiiitr 
l!ic .1)0(1 V . c o nveys the spirit t<^ U m. T l ’ J > n d 1 1 -ss:::™ and 
bundlcss-— world, where it. is reunited to those. who 
Avcnt_j)e'forc. In anollicr, nml very quaint jja.^saye, a 
lior.se about to be sacrificed is to become oc/ifi (ad- 
jective) — a phrase wiiich becomes intelligible when we 
Know that animals offered in .sacrifice were sujijio.scd, 
literally, to go to the gods, there to lead forever a sort 
of beatified existence. 

i6. It will be noticed that Adit! (a.s a person or 
divine being), whether representing boundlessness in 
space or in time, or generally freedom from bonds of 
any kind, alw.iys seems to mean not only that, but 
something more, lending always higher and deeper 
into pure ab.slraction, until in the following passage, . 
it is broadened into the most abstruse metapliysical 
symbolism : 

. “ .-tcliti is the sky. Adili is the intcrmcdi.Tle region [aiitai-iks/ia — 
llie atmosphere] ; Aditi is f.atlicr and niot'.xrand .sun ; Aditi is all the 
gods and the five tribes ; Aditi i.s whatever has been born ; .‘\dili is 
whatever shall be born.” (I., 8y.) 

This remarkable effort at an exhaustive definition 
describes not only boundless space, eternity, and im- 
mortality, but universal, all-embracing, all-producing 
nature itself, or — to grasp the last and highest meta- 
physical abstraction— Infinity, The Infinite. Such 
is, the final meaninp- . which has been abstracted and 
condensed from the name and conception of Aditi, 
by the most philosophical students, out of all the 
passages directly referring to or bearing on this crea- 
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tion of the contemplative Indnn mind Of all who 
have treated this ofttiraes puzzling subject, no one 

has used more beautiful language or more convincing 

argument than Professor Max Muller “Aditi, *he 
sa) s, “ I S now a_nd then in\oked i n the Veda as the 
Beyond — a s nhat is beyond the earth, and the sky , 
and die sun, and the dawn ’ This gt\ es the gist of 
the questi^j ivliiclTthen is developed in one of the‘ 
master s most exquisite and brilliant pages 

Aditi IS in reality the earliest name invented to express the Infi 
nite not the Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract reason 
ing but the visible Infinite visible by the naked eje the endless 
expanse bc>ond the earth beyond the clouds beyond the sky 
The idea of the Infinite was revealed «as most pon erfully impressed 
on the a vakcning mind by the East It is impossible to enter fully 
into all the thoug] ts and feelings that passed through the minds of 
the early poets when they found names for that far far East from 
whence even the early dawn thesun theday their own life seemed 
to vpring Aditi is a name for that distant East , but Aditi 

ts more than the dawn Adili is beyond the daw n and in one place 
the dawn ts called the face of Aditi That silent aspect awakened 
in the human mind the conception of the Infinilc, the Immortal the 
Divine Aditi is not a prominent deily in the \ eda never 

thcless hers is a familiar name that lives on in that of the Aditjas— 
the sons of Acliti 

17 Varuna and Mitra then arc Adityas \Vc 
know now what is the far from literal meaning of sucli 
terms ns “Sons of Aditi’ Sonsof Eternity, — Sons 
of Immortality , — Sonsof boundless Time and Space, 

— there is nothing but what is metaphorical, appro 
pnatc, and poetically beautiful in all these names for 
tlic deified impersonations of Sky and Light They 
arc shared by several more divine beings, who seem 
but paling reflections of their great b^other^ Of 
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these only one, Arvaman, is frequently addressed 
with words of* praise* and homage, though never 
alone, but jointly with Mitraand Varuna, A foi ulh. 
Bhaga, quite impersonal and only occasionally men- 
tioned along Avith the others, is of great interest to 
us because of his name, which, in a very slightl}^ 
modified form, BOGI-I, has been adopted by the en- 
l^ire Slavic branch of the Indo-European family of 
nations as that of God — the one God of Christian 
monotheism. The Aditya s are said to be seven ; yet 
. only two more are named occasionally in the hymns ; 
the seventh remai ns in a s hadow of uncertainty , 
while now and then an eighth is spoken of ; once or 
twice the Fire-god would seem to be that eighth. * 
But all this is very vague and misty. One thing, how- 
ever, is evident from the hymns to all the Adityas, 
which are quite numerous : they all share, — and so 
does Aditi herself — in the special attributions so char- 
acteristic of Mitra and Vdruna ; they are all keepers of 
the Rita and its innumerable ordinances, they all are 
guardians of purity and truth ; avengers — and also 
forgivers — of sins, healers and givers of health, and 
the prayer “ to be held or made guiltless before the 
• face of Aditi and the Adityas ” is a familiar and oft- 
repeated one. 

’Just as Atar is on'ce mentioned in the Avesta as an eighth 
Amesha-Spenta, though otherwise the “Bountiful Immortals” are 
always seven in number. That there is some affinity between the 
original conceptions — Amesha-Spentas and Adityas — ^lias always been 
suspected, and the names do not militate against it, seeing that 
Aditya, in the sense of “Son of Immortality” would not match 
badly with Amesha, “Immortal,” See Story of Media, etc., pp. 
4T and 7S, 
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l8 This IS a pra>er often — and naturally — ad 
dressed to AGM = Jire — ^e R juafie r aiid men's most 
intimate fnendand^protectorv touards ^vhom they 
turn witfTthe same “ respectful tenderness and afiec 
tionate familiarity” which we found so striking a 
feature of the Eranians’ worship of the same dt,it} 
under Jus Eranian name of Atar ‘ 

O Agii [the Vedic Rishi invokes] accept this log which I offer' 
to thee, blaze up brightly and send up thy sacred smoke touch the 
topmost heavens with thy mane and mix with the beams of the sun 
Thou Lord of wealth drive av\ay from us the enemies gue us ram 
from lic3\en aid food mexhausiible md dri ik a thousaii 1 fold 
Thou youngest of the gods their messenger thou goof, O sage 
wisely between the rsce of gods and that of men, meani ig i cll 
by both (If 6 ) 

Among the hundreds of hymns to Agnt treasured 
up in the Rig Veda, few indeed could be found that 
did not contain some allusion — description, simile, 
epithet — to the absolutely literal and material nature 
of the original fire worshipm Aryan India Dr. Muir 
has collected a vast number of such clnractcristic 
expressions, sometimes consisting of one or two 
words, sometimes of a whole dcscriplwc sentence 
which, if strung, or rather grouped, together, would 
compose the most complete, the most M\id and 
picturesque portrayal of the dread, yet familiar ele- 
ment m its aanous aspects of regulated beneficial 
actiMt)’, of resistless power or dc\astating fury. 

” T cd b>’ w ood, w ith blazing, taw ny mane, he sends 
up his smoke like a pillar to the sky, or like a w a\cr- 
ing banner. Though headless and footless, lit rushes 


See Sfcfy of Media, etc > p 79 / 
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through the woods like a bull I pxdiiiff dt over a herd 
of cows, roaring like a<iion or like mighty waters. He 
envelops the woods, consumes and blackens them 
with his tongue; with his burning iron grinders, his 
sharp, all-devouring jaws, he shears the hairs of the 
earth, like a barber shaving a beard. When he 
has yoked his wind-driven coursers to his car, the 
• beautiful, fleet, rudd}'- steeds that can assume all 
shapes, he bellows like a bull and invades the 
forests ; the birds are terrified at the noise when 
his grass-devouring sparks fly round, and his wheels 
mark his path with blackness. He is a destrov_e r 
qf__d3xl«iess and sees through the gloom of the 
night. The world which had been swallowed up 
and wrapped in darkness, and the heavens, are 
manifested at his appearance, and the gods, the 
sky, the earth, the waters, the plants, rejoice in his 
friendship.” * 

19. To the beings and things that rejoice in 
Agni’s friendship, should be added ^rst and for e- 
Familiar and even bold as the Aryan 
Hindu generally was in his intercourse with his 
Devas, whom he readily addre.ssed as “ friends,” Agni 
alone of immortals appears to him so close and dear 
as to be entitled “ brother ” : “ Father Heaven, guile - 
less mother Earth, brother Agni, be gracious to us !/ ’ * 

' J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. v. , pp. 211-213. The 
sentences, sometimes single epithets or brief similes, which are here 
grouped into a consecutive description, are scattered through the 
entire collection of h3'mns, and picked out of a far larger number 
gathered by Dr. Muir. 

Dyansh pitah, Prithivt mStar adhrttg. Ague bhrdtar . . 
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” l>u;icr.f«'r 

c<.*rr!n*'rjics 
lie .s^n ci.il 
faniily pray 


snnl,”' ;uu: '* pJcaniiM;,: u inii huUrr.” vX:- 
ftsai-t'-n)-- fynn !:f<'.!l. .s'Ms.jtni rriipiotLs 
Hi.'c ll'.v C'*!i»:5.i;ion »‘f <»r othi i' pul>. 

ticca^ions the huinblc.^-t lioiisclu^Ulcr's 
a;rs— pcMbnanct! \vilhuut_onc cir 


ni-iic h.i criilcc.^. it was htil naitual that Aysii ; h'Mihl 
jiavc !)cc! 1 saiii to }i;n«'»wa]| ahinit sacrifices aiul ritisah 
nitlccd III have instiiutcii sacrifice, firsp aiming the 
gods, tlicn ainmig men, have hccti mircatcti to c<>n- 
dnet the sacrifice in flawless oiaicr and malce it ac- 
ceplahlo to the gods, ami that among the man\' 
iKMiuraty titles bestowed on him, shoitkl h.ive been 
that of “ divine 1 IO'I‘AK ** or priest : 


" Agiii rectifies .nil llic,c mistnkes v.liich uc i;.;ii>trniil men tniiimit 
omr i > \e jiK«a ^^i.c rs'iK. 'I'ini-c maUfis rci.il- 

iiig lo s.nctilicc which we tmst.ils of fec!>lc iiUcUcLis, uitli o;ir im[)cr- 
fccl comprehciividii. ilo not mulerstaml, mny A; 4 ni, ihc vciicr.'ned 
priest [/.cfiir] who knows ail thcsj jioints, acijtist, .iml worship tlie 
gods at the proper sea'Oiis.*' (X.. 2. .i-J.) 

20. The kindling of the fire on the altar was 
itself th e mo.st sacred of all rciiglcnTs~Terenionic.s 
and a cotnpiicaicd one, requiring time aTid^cxcrfTon. 
For t he fire or iginally lyas noLylit from another flame 
or blown into life from embers, but produced anew 
by fricti on ou t of two peculiarly shaped pieces ^ 
\vopxL- This proceeding was gi v^TTiriTi y st cn r 
rather mystical — significance and called “ tlic Birth 
of Agni.” The parents of the ever newly born god 
(therefore “ the etcnially young, or “ the youngest ” 
— Yavishtiia) were the “ two sticks, ’’ or pieces of 
wood,” — the Arani — out of which friction called 
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the mystic but appropriate name of Agni, the 
Lightning, who, after lying* long hidden in the 
celestial cloud ocean ( Saintidra J, flashes forth from 
it, in very truth “ Water born It is only an obscurer 
form of the same myth when Agni is alluded to as 
‘ the son of seven mothers or, of many mothers 
or of “ the Mothers generally, because then the 
clouds, under the name of Apas, “the Maters, are 
taken individuallj separatel}, from the mass of 
suspended Maters which is imagined as the celestial 
sea, the Saiiiudra 

32 Like the Eranians, the Arvtis of India he ld 
that Fire dwelt n n^ only m but in plants 

Roth positions seem, at first sight, untenable Yet 
MesaM hoM easily the first of them is justified bj 
fict and a moments thought shous that the see 
ond is> but the sequel of it Tor, placing ourselves 
for a moment on their standpoint, fire could not be 
brought out of plants (wood comesof trees and trees 
are plants) if it Merc not m them Tire — heat — 
hidden m the plant, isMhat moves the sap, quickens 
the groMth it is the latent principle of the plant’s 
life But lioM did it get into tlicm? Very simply 
It descended straight from heaven, with the icaters 
uhich are its native dement, in the showers which 
Mith thunder and lightning, pour doMn on tiic thirstj 
earth « 1 » j , 


.the groi 
and life 


no lack of passiges in the Rig Veda Mhich more or 
less tranajiarcntlj describe tins verv process 1 or 
instance “ IIis road is the flood that pours tlm)uc,h 
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the arid space ; he reaches earth with the' clear 
waters ; he devours what is old (wood), and pene- 
trates into new plants.” (I., 95, 10.) And again : 
“ W*licn he is brought down from the highest Father 
[Dyaus, Heaven], he climbs into the sapful plants 
. . . to be born again, ever most young.” 

23. This is undoubtedl}^ one of the ways in which 
Agni was supposed to have descended to the earth. 
But this manifestation is accomplished in a very 
roundabout way and continually repeated. The 
question remained, in what more direct manner he 
came among men for the first time in his more fa- 
miliar and visible form — for Agni’s original home is 
not sought on earth. It is said ; “ Agni was bornjirst 
in heav en ; his second birth j s wjth us ; the„ thjird 
in the clouds, im perishab k. . . .” (X., 45, i.) The 
Aryas, no doubt, had several myths embodying their 
beliefs or traditions — speculations or reminiscences 
— on this fascinating question, which has not only 
not lost any of its interest in the course of the ages, 
but rather gained more, in the first place because we 
are better able to measure and appraise all that fire 
has done for our race, in the second because we 
s have hardly arrived nearer to a reliable or at least 
plausible solution, and we are so made that c priosit y 
never relents until satisfie d. But the Rig-Veda is 
^t a book of mythol ogy. Myths are not told "By 
the old Rishis, but onl^Talluded to as things well 
known to their audience, — ^just as a modern preacher 
might- refer to Jonah’s adventure with the whale or 
the Hebi'ew boys’ fortitude before the fiery ordeal, 
without every time narrating at length the familiar 
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Bible stories From such brief snatches and allu 
sions \\e gather that Agni «i\as brought from afar 
by some superhuman agency, and he has aluavs 
to be found, fetched out of hiding so strongly had 
the notion of the latent presence of fire m ^\ater 
and plants taken hold of men s fancj The finder 
who IS most frequently named is Matarisiu a 
being hose nature is not explained, and ho is said 
to have brought Agni from heaven, “ from the 
gods, very far away and to have given him, “ as a 
gift t o the Bhrigu s an equally m>sterious race, 
nearly connected with humanitj, however, as thej, 
m their turn, after again concealing him in the wood, 
brought him forth and gave him to men — or to 
Manu, apparently the first man, whose name stands 
for the entire race which can only mean that the 
illustrious priestly race of the Bhnmis claimed that 
their ancestors taught men to “bring forth t c, 
kindle fire by friction As Matanshvan is certainly 
the lightning ( ‘ Agni is manifested to him the very 
moment lie is born in tlic liighcst hcav cn ) this v cry 
coherent if incomplete story is not at all spoiled bj 
tlic fact that Agni is liimsclf repeatcd]> called bj 
that name It is more confusing to find that, once 
in awhile, he is spoken of as being found without 
Matanshvan s assistance For instance ‘Tin, wise 
Bhrigus followed him, the hidden one as one hastens 
after cattle that Ii is stri) ed thc> found him in the 
waters and placed him in the homes of men But 
then philolog) bj a careful comparative stucl> of the 
name and the large family of its kindred ortkrived 
words III tlie Arjan linguages both ancient a ul o' 
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later formation, has proved that the mythical Bhrigus 
had something* to do 4vith such things as “flame ” 
and “ blaze,” if not with the lightning itself. The 
afflsity strikes us still more clearly when we are told 
that “ Atharvan drew Agni forth, by friction, out 
of the blue lotus-blossom ” (a not unusual poetical 
name for the vault of heaven), since the name at 
,once suggests a fire-priest, being identical with that 
of the Eranian priests of Atar,’ besides being, prob- 
ably, one of the oldest names for Lightning itself, 
. not to mention the Sanskrit words athare, “ flame,” 
and atharyiL, “ blazing,” a by-word of Agni.“ As 
there was a class of priests called _Atharvans, — those 
specially appointed to the care of the different fires 
at great sacrifices, — this is another instance of the 
connection claimed by classes or families of men with 
semi-mythical progenitors. The _A ]^.GJRAS. another 
highly reverenced fmnily of herolitmx priests and 
Rishis, are also mentioned in the Rig-Veda as having 
first kindled Agni. And ‘b^ngiras,” in the singular, 
as the name of ah individual, is now that of the 
human but half-mythical ancestor of the priestly 
race, and now unmistakably a name of Agni himself. 
The confusion produced by so many names is not as 
great as might appear at first sight, because one soo n 
detects an underlying general idea, which is neither 
more nor less than tl pe kinship between Agni and his 
jnortal worship pers, ind eed p oints to a belief in the 
celestial and fiery orig in of the human race. 

' See Sto 7 y of Media, etc., pp. 150-152. This is also the only trace 
in the Rig-Veda of the older. Eranian name of Fire. 

* See ib., p. 42, 
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24 Truly, the association of ideas is \ ery ob\ lous 
Of the heavenly birth and descent of Tire (\\ Inch 
name, it must not be forgot, co\ ers the conception 
and manifestations of Heat generally) no doubt avas 
entertained, whether in its patent — obvious — foi m, as 
sunlight and lightning, or in its latent — hidden — form, 
as the elementary principle concealed in the vaters 
and the plants, and ever read} to escape therefrom « 
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men ” and “ found a way for his descendants ” and 
tlic direction to men ■> “ to invoke him as the first 
father.” ' Marvellous to watch is this dim percep- 
tion of the unity of nature, the kinship of man with 
the entire universe (or at least our own solar .s\-stem), 
so lately established bj’’ modern science, struggling 
into expression at that earl}' age, with nothing but 
poetic intuition to guide. 

25. We have now learned to know Agni ; ist, in 
heaven as the Sun ; 2d, in the atmosphere, as Light- 
ning; 3d, on earth, as the Domestic, and 4th, as the 
Sacrificial, Fire. W'e have still to be introduced to 
the god in his fifth aspect, in which he plays an ex- 
ceedingly important part in the Hindu Arya's life: 
as consumer of corpses and guide of departed souls 
ito the abodes of " the Fathers.” For, unlike the 
Eranians, the Hindu did not hold that the imj^urc 
contact of death could pollute the holy clement, but 
on the contraiy ascribed to the latter the power of 
purifying and sanctifying all things its flames con- 
sume or only touch.' Yet the “ funereal Agni ” was 


’ Tliis theme, of man's celestial and fiery origin, is treated with 
great erudition and convincing mastery by Abel Bergaigne, in his 
colossal work La Religion Valiquc (vol. i., pp. 31 ff. chapter entitled 
Origijic CHcste de la Race Htimainc). 

- What would the Eranians have said to the modern Brahmanic 
custom of floating corpses down the Ganges, to be carried out to the 
ocean by the sacred river's sanctifying waters ! This dreadful cus- 
tom is especially in force at Benares, the great city near the junction of 
the Ganges and Djumna, the holiest spot of all Brahmanic India. 
There the dying are actually carried to the river and plunged into it 
to breathe their last in the sacred waters, not only singly, but at cer- 
tain times in crowds. Of course all these practices were .abomina- 
tions to the Parsis. See Story of Media, etc., pp. I24_^. 
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kept separate from all other forms of fire, and A\as 
notalloued either on the siTcnficnr altar or on the 
hearth 

26 There is an entire book of the Rig Veda-^the 
ninth — which, contrary to all the others, is de\oted 
to the prai‘5es of only one deitv — SOMA Like Agni 
w ith wJiom he is most intimately associated. Soma 
has many forms, and more than one dwelling pheef 
like Agni, the place of his birth is not on earth , like 
Agni, the form under w Inch he firstpresents himself 
IS an unmistakably material one Ag ni is the fire and 
Soma IS a plan t Onij, whereas Agni, under this 
his earthly form, w as put to many and widely differ 
mg uses, the Soma plant had but one an intosi_ 
eating bevera ge it, w hicll W IS 

offered at bein g partaken of b> the wo r 

shippers and pourcd mtotiie liamc on the alta r And 
like the Fire worship the Soma cult takes us backto 
the so called Indo Eranian period, the time before 
the separation of the two great sister races, for we 
ha\e seen the Soma, under the name of Haoma, 
play exactly the same part in the worship and sacri 
fices of the Eranian followersof thcAvcsta Indeed 
we probably ha\c here one of the very few relics of 
an even earlier time — tint of the undivided Arjan, 
or as it is sometimes called, " the Proto Arj an 
period ' For, as wc noticed m its place, the Avesta 
bears evident traces of tht use of the Haoma at the 
sacrifices being a concession made b) 7aralbu0uri 

• Such IS the oj 1 non of no i stu Icnts of both *aerc 1 1 ook< con 
vincingly expre^st I in t«o spec*! tu li« I y that eminent and deej>* 
seeing scholar m lischmann 
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to old-established custom, not u ithout subjecting it 
to a reforming and purifying process.' 

27. In India, as m Erin, 

born .* It IS said that King V^runa, who placed ‘the 
SulT in heaven and Fire in the waters, placed the 
Soma on the mountain Like Fire, it is brought to 
men by superhuman agency “The one,” says a 
hymn already quoted, “was brought from heaven < 
by Matarishvan, the other by the falcon from the 
mountain.” The_Spp ia used in Tf i dtaji ertainly^grew 
on moun ^iii s^probablyjn_Jji£.Hinyalavan higlilands 
of Kashrnir. It is certain that Aryan tnbes ciwelF 
m this land of tall summits and deep valleys in very 
early times — probably earlier than that when the 
Rig-hymns were ordered and collected, or the al- 
ready complicated official ritual w’hich they mostly 
embody was rigidly instituted. From numerous In- 
dications scattered through the hymns, it appears 
probable that t his was the cnrlics t_scaLoLthC-^ma 
w orship known to_t hQ-Ar>aru.H indus , whence it 
may have spread geographically with the race it- 
self, and that, ns the plant did not grow in t h e loude r 
and hotter regions , the aridity of some parts disa- 
greeing with it as much as the stcam-ladcn sultriness 
of others, t hey contintie rl-tQ_£rer “ frnm-thr; pigiin- 
tnins ” the immen'^c quantities needed for the con- 
sumption of the gradually widening and increasing 

• ?ec St^ry of Meiia, elc , pp IlS— isi 

* It should not be forgotten, h«»»cscr. that it can hardly the 
ideiitical plant "'cholars nrc pretty well agreed that the Aryan 
sncrificnl liquor, though n.tun>ntl the same name, ma) — or bnlcel 
must— ha\e been prepared from ilifferent plants in the iliffcrcnl lands 
where scttl»'d 
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Aiyan scUlcnicnt<;. A re ta il iar tra de \va.s carried on 
witli the Sonin plant. ’and the traders belonged to 
iiKnuitain tribes who were not Aryan, and, therefore, 
irretcrcntly handled their sacred ware like any other 
merchandise, bargaining and haggling over it. This 
is evidently the reason wiiy .Soma-traders were con- 
sidered a contemptible clas-; ; so much .so that, when 
custom's haTdched into laws, they were included in 
the list — comprising criminals of all .sorts, breakers 
of caste and other social laws, followers of low pro- 
' fessions, as usurers, actors, etc. — of those who are 
forbidden to pollute .sacrifices b\' their presence. To 
an Aiyan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma 
and did not press it was a hopeless reprobate. In 
fact he divided mankind into ‘‘ pi'cssers ” and “not 
pressers,” the latter word being synonymous with 
- “enemy” and “godless barbarians.” The}' were 
probably itinerant tradens, and the bargain was con- 
cluded according to a strictly prescribed ceremonial, 
the details of which seem singularly absurd and gro- 
tesque, until one learns that they had a symbolical 
meaning. The price (probabl}' for a given quantit}', 
though that is not mentioned) is a cow — light-col- 
ored, or, more preciscl}', reddish-brown, with light- 
brown eyes, in allusion to the ruddy or “golden” 
color of the plant — which must not be tied, nor 
pulled by the ear — /. c., not handled roughly. 

28. Tjm^oma used in India JsThought to be the 
Asclcpia acida or Sarcostenivia vvuinale, a plant of 
the family of milk-weed s. It is described as having 
hanging bough-, bare of leaves along the stalks, of ^ 
light, ruddy color (“ golden ”), with knotty joints. 
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Brahmanic litur gv — alhuicd to in llic Rii^-X'cda 
innunicrahlc time;-. bi?t in siicli fanciful and often 
enigmatical ways that we might he j^uxxled to recon- 
slrirct it, had we not in some of tlic Bramanas most 
precise directions, amounting to a thort)Ugh and de- 
tailed description of the oiieration. Though pages 
miglit easily be written on the subject, the following 
'brief description after W'indischmann must suffice, 
as it is both graphic and comprehensive: 

, Tile plrinl, plucl-cd uj> hy the rDot*-, collcLtcil by innonliy;Iit 
on the inonntnins, is carried on .a car »ira\\n in’ two goals to the jdace ^ 
of .sacrillte, A\licre a s])ot coscred witli grass ami (wigs is prcjiared,' 
cnislicd between .stones by the priests- ; and is then thrown, staiKs as 
well as juice, .sprinkled with A\atcr, into a sic\C of loose woollen 
weave, whence, after the whole had been further jircsscd by the 
hand, the juice trickles into a vessel or kettle which is placed 
beneath, The tluid is then mixed with sweet milk and sour milk, i 
or curds, with whcalcn and other flour, and brought into a stale of \ 
fermentation ; it is then offered thrice a day and parl.akcn of by the 
Br.lhmans. . . . It w. as uncjucstion.ahly the greatest and holiest offer- 
ing of the ancient Indian worship. . . . The gods drink the offered 
beverage ; they long for it ; they arc nourished by it and thrown into 
a joyous intoxication. . , . The beverage is di\ine, it purifies, it is's 
a water of life, gi\es he.alth and immortality, prepares the v .ay to 
heaven, clestroxs enemies,” etc. 


’ The z'Cifi, made of the famous kttsha gr.ass, and called “ the seat 
of the gods,” for x\ horn it w.as prepared, and who were supposed in- 
xisibly to occupy it, A\hen they came to receixe the sacrifice offered 
them, on being formally invited thereto. It w’.as therefore meet that 
the Soma should be laid on this consecrated spot before the ceremony 
of pressing began. 

* A mortar is also mentioned in the Rig- Veda, but rarely. As a 
mortar was used in the jireparation of the Er.ani.an llaoma {Story of 
Media, etc., pp. 11S-121), this was very probably the older custom, a 
relic of the foigotten Indo-Eranian period. 

’'Ihe'-e vessels weie, xery appropriately, made of the srtre<l 
ashxattha-w ood f Ficus 1 cligiosa). 
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The fieriness of the dnnk, its exhilarating and in- 
spiriting properties are espetially expatiated upon. 
The chosen few who partook of it— few, for besides 
the officiating priests, only those uere allow cfd a 
taste who could show that they liad provisions 
enough stored up to last them three ycats— give 
most vivid expression to the state of exaltation, of 
intensified vitality, which raises them above the IcvcU 
of humanity. Some such effusions are neither more 
nor less than bragging; for Instance (X., up): 

I. I think to myself I must get « cow , I must get a horse 
have I been drinking Soma? — 2 The beverages carry me along like 
impetuous Minds have I, etc— 3 They carry me along as fletf 
horses a chariot have 1 , etc — 4 The hymn has come to me as a 
cow to her beloved calf have I, etc — 5. 1 turn my song over in mj 
heart as a carpenter fashions a chariot have I, etc. . . .—7, The 
five tribes seem to me as nothing havel, etc— 8 One half of me h 
greater than both worhU have I, etc — 9 My greatntvv readies be. 
jond the heavensand this great earth havel, etc— 10 ‘'halllcarrj 
this earth hither or thither? ifave I, etc —11 ^ha{l I shatter this 
earth here or there? Have I, etc— 12 One half of me is m the 
heavens and I have stretched the other down deep have I, etc. — 

I am most great , I reach op to the clouds have 1 , etc ‘ 

The effects of the exhilarating beverage arc not 
always described in such exaggerated strains The 
follow mg passages, culled here and there, althoiigli 

‘ l ntil very lately this hymn vvassupposevl m Jjc sjKtkcn by the 1 it* 
tie-god Indra after ipiafliDg the sacrificial liquor A. Itcrgni5,iie 
shows that it comes much more appropriately from an exhilarated 
montii*. ^ 

' U c have ilrunk the Soma ’ ewlaimi another , *wc leave J>econie 
jmmornl, we Inve cnlercs! into light, we la^e known the go.Is 
What cm an enemy now do to us, or wlnl can the maliic 'f 
any n orivl tiTctt ? 
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enthusiastic, depict no abnormal condition of body 
or mind, but may be produced by the moderate and 
wholesome use of a rich stimulant : 

• 

“ lie, the wise, has entered into me, who are simple.” — “ Make 
me bum as vith fire, O Soma, . . . prolong our life as the sun 
renews the days each morning. . . . Our intelligence is excited by 
thee . . . thou hast descended into all our limbs, . . . Disease has 
^fled, powerless . , . the jmwerful Soma has descended into us and 
our days are lengthened." 

29. Through all this runs a consciousness of the 
presence of something divine in the liquor which can 
produce such wonderful effects in those who partake 
of it. And indeed, this liquor is only the earthly 
form of the celestial Soma, or, mo. re.-corj:ectIv.JtJs_a, 
symbol of th e ce lestial Soma, the go^^Sp,ma. When 
the sacrificer, after pouring a small quantity of the 
sacred beverage into the flame on the altar, describes 
how the gods — especially the battle-god INDRA — 
quaff Soma by the pailful, by the barrel, and only 
then feel strengthened for their daily strife against 
the powers of evil, he certainly does not mean it liter- 
ally. There ts , however, a divine liquor which gives 
the g ods (the PowTi^s^f Nature) strength, and irnmor- 
tality. w ithout which they would lose their might, 
their eternal youth, their life even, without which 
the world — oiir world at least — would become barren 
and dead, and uninhabitable; and t hat heaver^ 
l iquor, the veritable Amrita or drink of immort ality, 
is— rain, the dews, perhaps it Avere more correct 
to say, the moisture which is diffused through nature, 
exhilarating, vivifying, calling forth and fostering 
life in all its forms. \ Of the gathering and Howing 
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of this fountain of life — the ainrita, t he celestial 
Soma — th e sicnficia l process is an apt illustration 
the skin o n which the pressing stones arc di^osccTis 
ilie clou d, and the stone s themselves are tl ye thun 
derboits , th e sieve is the sk v. t he liquor t hat falls 
through It in more or less abundant drops is ‘the ram, 
and the large vessel or kettle into which they fall is 
f^p celestial sea that holds all the 

atmospheric waters The likeness — the sjmbol — is 
never lost sight of Nothing can be clearer than 
this invocation “ Drink exhilaration from the • 
heavenly Soma, O Indra, drink it from the Soim 
yvhich men press on earth " This identification of 
Soma with the waters and with plants accentuates 
very strongly liis affinity with Agni which wc 
noticed from the start and — to make ca long line of 
proof and argument as brief as our limited space 
commands— \^e_ma y_at. oncc,arriy c at thc_ conc Ui^ion 
t int Som a, in tins phase of the m> th, is a form of 
Agni, m a word, i s Ittjuui fir e ‘ It is no wonder, 
therefore, tint the two should be so constantly asso 
ciatcd together and even invoked jointly m numbers 
of hvmns specially addressed to them 

30 But even tlic celestial Soma, the drink tint in- 
vigorates the gods and gucs them eternal )outh and 
immortality, — in short, the#rwr//rt — cannot latiomllj 


• We saw that the fiery or % nil j rinuj le comejcil into ilie 1 cirt 
of jjJanfs and njo the human framt iraur I f r exhaiuuveslu I 
les on this as it im> I c cilkd most saert 1 mystery < f ilie j' rya » 
filth see A Kulin Tic D srtnt J t tr uni t I I sh tl / tx r c 
A HcrgiT^ne the chillers <n 1^.11 if I 'v mi \ \ / 1 A I ■, > 
1 1 h lie an i Ililld ramlf I *1 I V //i f s I 1 
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have been the ^od Soma. Water, moisture, could 
not possibly, at any tiihe, be thought of as a person. 
This -water, this moisture, must be produced, or at 
least! held in keeping, — then given out, distributed, 
by a being, a Power that coidd be imagined as a per- 
son, and when we find that power, we have the god. 
The parallelism between Soma and Agni which we 
traced throughout this study points to the a priori 
conclusion that, Agni being the Su n. Soma must be 
the Moon, and the fact instantly occurs tb us that in 
the niythology of the post-vedic, sO'Callcd “epic” 
or “ classical,” period, down to our, own day, Soma 
has always been and is the moon. Very peculiar 
and consistently developed are the later Brahmanical 
theories about the moon as expounded in the Pura- 
nas, but always hinging on this one fundamental 
fact, that the m o.o, n is the res ervoir of a mrita, the 
drink of the gods, and both in these and the poeti- 
cal works it has a number of epithets alluding to 
this. During the light part of the month (while the 
moon is visible), the gods drink from it — and it swells 
the more as they drink — the sweet amrita which 
makes them immortal. During the dark half of the 
month (while the moon is invisible), the PiTRlS — the 
spirits of the dead — drink from it, when it gradually 
decreases. Its beams are woven of cool v.'atery 
atoms which penetrate into the plants, refresh and 
vivify them. Another has it the other wa)^ ; the, 
gods approach the moon at its full, and the d ead o n 
t he night it is ne w. The same ' in the Upanishads, 
which are earlier than the Puranas. “ The Moon is 

King Soma, the food of the gods.” The same, more 
12 
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frequently, more insistently, m t he Shat'ip atha 
Brahmana, the most imp 6 rtant~' of all ‘ This 
King" Soma the food of the gods, is the Bfoon 
When It decreases then they feed on it 
The Seasons are King Soma’s royal broth 
ers just as a man has brothers Whose brothers 
can the seasons be but the moon god s ? 

3 1 And so it turns out that moon \vorship occur 
pies a prominent place in t he Aryan religion and 
that t he ninth book of the collect ion is exclusively 
devoted to this worship, the ritual of wjiich is speciall y 
contained m the Sama Veda This book, and for that 
'iRafteFj'tlni humefous i)oma hymns scattered in the 
other books of the Rig, teem with allusions too trans- 
parent and direct to need explanation, provided the 
lunar nature of the deity they celebrate is thor 
oughly comprehended, whereas they ^\ould be hard 
to make even tolerable sense of, even allowing most 
amply for archaic m'lnncrisms of thought and ima 
gery, under the supposition that the god Soma is o/i/y 
the sacrificial beverage of Aryan worship or tlic 
celestial beverage of the gods — thcMvifying mois- 
ture diffused tlirough the universe Some of the 
similes are very graceful and pretty Spm a is a 
well of sweetness m the midst of the skj a golden 
drop hung up in t licJiea vens a bowl of ambrosia 
{avirittz) nay an ocean {samndni) of tJie dnnk of 
gods Soma is a wise god, for does he not know 
flic times anu’ the seasons, bimg roumf fiVe' manrfiV'' 
and fix tlic days and hours for the riles and the 
pray ers, and the sacrifices which are the gods due? 
Soma also is a warrior god, vigorous and well armed, 
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equipped for battle against the demons and monsters 
who people the dark forest ” — night, and whom he 
dispels, and also for the defence of the precious 
spring of life which he has in his keeping, and which 
evil beings, hostile to the Devas — the Asuras — are 
ever on the watch to steal. To whom but the moon 
could lines like the following apply : “ Soma stands 
»above all the worlds, similar to the divine Surya,” 
or, “ he has clothed himself in the radiance of the 
Sun, and, full of wisdom, surveys the races ? ” Lastly 
there i s a myth in which Soma is marrie d to Sury^ 
tile Siin-maiden, and the very hymn (X,, 85) which 
tells this myth with unusual length of detail and 
circumstance, begins with this passage, the most 
explicit and decisive of all, which indeed sums up in 
few words the results to which we have laboriously 
worked our way : 

“Through the Law [Rita] the earth stands firm, the heavens 
and the Sun, through the Law the Adityas stand, and Soma stands 
in the sky. . . . Sonia is placed in the midst of these stars. 

“ When they crush the plant, he who drinks regards it as Soma. 
Of him zohom the pj-icsis rc^aj'd as Soma, no one drinks. 

“ Protected by those who shelter thee and jireserved by thy guar- 
dians, thou, Soma, hearest the sound of the crushing-stones ; but no 
earthly being tastes thee. 

“ When the gods drink thee, O god, thou increasest again. ...” 

It is impossible more fully to realize the symbolism 
of the Soma sacrifice. Yet there is no lack of pas- 

V 

sages which as plainly express the conception that 
the god descends personally into the plant, giving 
up his own body and limbs to be broken for the good 
of men and gods, and that a mysterious communion 
is established between the god and his worshipper. 
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who has tasted the sacred drink, that this drink is 
part of the divine substance. ‘ This thread of mysti- 
cism runs through the whole Rig.Veda; We have 
tasted Soma, — the god has descended into us,-^we 
have become like unto the gods — immortal life is 
ours 

32 The following beautiful prayer, a poetical 
gem of purest watei, may be considered as the crow n-' 
ing expression of the Aryan Soma-worship in its 
noblest, most spiritual form (IX , 1 13). 

“Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun is 
placed, in that immortal impertshahle world place me, 0 Soma I 

“ here the son of Vivasvat reigns as King where the secret place 
of heaven is, where these mighty waters are, there make me im 
mortal ’ 

“Where life is free, m the third heaicn of heavens, where the 
worlds are radiant there make me immortal' 

“Where wishes and desires are, where the howl of the bright 
Soma Js, where there is food and rejoicing, there make me im« 
mortal ' 

‘ Where there 1 $ Inppincss and delight, where joy and pleasure 
reside, where the desires of our desire arc attamed, thcru make me 
Immortal '' ' 

There lb not one line here, not one image that 
offers tlie least difficully to interpretation if the idcn 
tity of Soma and tlic Moon be accepted ns the bn'>is 
thereof — is there is not one that does not present 
almost insuperable difficulty on any otiier supposi. 
tion. The “ bow I of the bright Soma,” the “ radiant 
won’aV ’(VAe’- bWrrs;', Mxr wanW 01' '‘ei'cnnu' AgiW, 

“the mighty waters'* — how beautiful and how self, 
evident, when we know tint the moon is the abode 


' Trandated l»y Stax Sluller. 
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of the dead who partake of its “ hone3'ed sweetness," 
even as the gods and,, like tlic gods, quaff length of 
da\'s in the draught. There is, however, one line in 
this passage which introduces us to two new m3-thi- 
cal persons: Vivasvat and his son. 

33. This son is Yam.\, whom we have alrcad3’’ 
learned to know in the Avesta as YniA, Son of 
A'^IVANIIVANT,’ but in how altered a garb I The Rig- 
Veda knows very little about Vivasvat except his 
name and that he is Yama’s father; 3’-et that he had 
been a god and had the power of one is proved b3^ 
such prayers as the following, addressed to him: 
“ May the shaft of Vivasvat, the poisoned ar row, not 
strike us before 3ve are old !.” " May Vivasvat grant 

us immortalit3^ Let death go its way and immor- 
tality come. May he protect our people to their old 
age.” But this is ohlya'faint trace, an obliterated 
memory of the position he must have occupied in a 
remote Indo-Eranian past, for in the Avesta, con- 
sistently with the anti-polytheistic tcndenc3’- of the 
creed, Vivanhvant is a mere mortal man, a saintly 
priest, the first who offered a Haoma sacrifice, while 
his son Yima is also a mortal, the first king, the 
ruler of a golden age." But if the father has lost 
ground in India, the son, Yama, fills one of the 
most prominent and picturesque positions in the 
Vedic pantheon, as the king of the dead, the mild 
ruler of an Elysium-like abode where the shades of 


’ See Story of Media, etc., pp. 89-94. 

^ The name, which means “ the Luminous,” has been taken to indi- 
cate a sun-god, and the conclusion is borne out by the entire Brah- 
mana-Iiterature, See on this question, however, ch. vii. 
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the PITRIS (the departed fathers of the living, an- 
swering the Avestan Fravashis),’ ‘lead -x happj, 
dreamy existence 

34 The bare facts are these Yama was the /irst 
to die and we all follow him to the world which he 
was the first to enter, and where, therefore, he as- 
sumed the part of host, receiving those that joined 
him as they came, and naturally becoming their king* 
and ruler He has messengers who roam the world 
spying out those who are to die, and whom they 
drive or escort to his realm These messengers, 
gencrallj two m number, most frequently take the 
shape of dogs of weird and fantastic appearance, 
and are probably meant to personify the morning 
and evening twilight — a most apt poetical image, 
since It can certainly be said that each morning 
and evening brings some recruits from the living 
world to that of the dead It is remarkable that 
the most explicit and pitlij text is contained m tlic 
Atharva Veda 

‘ Him «ho frst of mortals dictl «I»o first went to tint vorll the 
gatherer of men — King 'Vama, son of \i\asvat lu nor )e with on 
ol lation 

" Death is Yama’s wise messenger ’ A wonderful 
thought, wonderfully expressed, which we also find 
in the Atharva Veda Jhrds of evd omen also, arc 
mentioned in the Rig as Yama s messengers and 
one poet prajs that the thing which such a bird an 
nounceswith its cr>' may not come to piss The 
dogs are called S\KAMr\A or chdclreii ofSvKWfV 
’ St r) »>/ AMta, etc , I p gj Sj j 5 j 
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and described as spotted, broad-snouted, four-eyed, 
and Yama is 'entreated to bid them protect the 
guests they bring him on the road.' 

3^. The world over which Yama rules is not repul- 
sive, dark, or in any way dread-inspiring, being 
situated, as we have seen, in the highest heaven, in 
the sphere of the sun, in the midst of radiant worlds, 
,and no idea of judgment or punishment attaches to 
it. I n the Rig-Ve da Yania„is„the .king of the „dead , 
not as yet their judge and chastiser. That came 
later, and in the Brahm anicaL lrteralure of the clas- 
sical period Yama._ appears^td.p.p-e.d of all graciou s 
features _and„tricked..out .in_all„the..cheapJio.rrors of 
the vulgar devi l. How different from the mild, 
benignant deity, to whose gentle rule the earlier 
Aryan Hindus lovingly, trustfully committed their 
departed dear ones ! ‘ 

36. The question naturally arises : what natural 
phenomenon originally was disguised under the 
myth of Yama Vaivasvata? The answer as natu- 
rally suggests itself : the setting sun, for that is one 
of the scenes in the grand drama of nature which 
always most forcibly suggested the belief and hope 
in a future life,'' And in the poetical language of 
early myth-makers, bristling with bold metaphor, the 
setting sun can very well be said to be the child 
of the morning sun (Vivasvat). But then it is by 


’ See Story of Media, etc., pp. 93, 94 (Sagdid ceremony), and p. 
165 (the dogs guarding the Chinvat Bridge). 

- See, for details and texts, ch. ix,. Early Ctdture, in connection 
with the Vedic funeral rites, 

® See Story of Chaldea, pp. 337—339. 
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no means sure, as ivill be seen,* that Vivasvat was 
always the sun, and quite, recency a scliool of 
interpreters has arisen who would identify Yamn, 
like Soma, with the Moon * It cannot be denied 
that the arguments they bring in favor of this 
solution carry great weight. The> point out, 
among other things, that the “ seat of Yama ” is 
avowedly in the "third heaven," in "its most secret; 
{t e, remotest) place," and that the sun can- 

not be said to occupy that position; that the moon 
easily could appear to the unscientific eye of the 
early myth-makers as a smaller, younger sun — the 
child of the sun, who dies (disappears) after running 
Ills course, that the two, with the inconsistency so 
characteristic of myths, which delight in presenting 
the same divine beings under different aspects, to 
place them in different mutual relations, might just 
as easily have appealed to the imagination as twins 
— as in point of fact they hmc been considered 
by mo>5t ancient peoples, and tint the itry name 
"Yama" is a word signifying “twin" Yama is 
often spoken of as lif-f>n-ttie_Fi r5t man, t he, 

pro genitor of J hcLhuman-JUtfii. J^ut that honor be- 
longs to another son of Vi\as\at — ^^amt (/ c , Man), 
and was mistakenly transferred to Y.ann, on the 
.trength of an imperfect argument, namely, tint he 
I ho was the first to die must ln\c been the first man 
WiVo I’lato* Bat Kikw.? « .W*’ "Mw 

‘ In cJi vn 

* A I Iillc! nntll argue-* llie p ml at great length, an 1 tlcci Ica It In 
thii ^ense in the first >olume of lii> VtUt nlrca 1y men- 

tioneJ 
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of men.” only “ the first oimoj'iah." Nou^the word 
“ mortal *’ (lu^tya ) i^veryTrccfuently used to denote 
“ man ” ; but two other words — inamishya and Jana 
occur quite as frequently ' ; yet neither is used when 
Yama is spoken of. The persistency with which he 
is called the first of mai'tyas, “ mortals,” is scarcel}- 
accidental. Not man alone is mortal in the concep- 
tion of ancient myth-making peoples : the gods 
themselves would die did they not continually renew 
their life and vigor by draughts of the divine Soma, 
the water of j’outh and immortality ; the sun dies 
when it sets, or faints at the numbing touch of win- 
ter ; the moon dies when, after waning away before 
our eyes, it disappears. True, after death comes 
resurrection ; but that docs not belong here. We 
must be content with establishing the fact that 
Yama is invariably styled the “ first of mortals who 
died,” not “ the first, of mortal men." 

37 - Another Vedic deity who can be traced with 
certainty to a pre-Eranian (or Proto-Aryan) past 
is .VAyu or Vata, the Wind. Not the violent 
storm-wind, but the wholesome, cooling breeze, that 
clears the atmosphere, purifies the air, brings health 
and life to men and animals prostrated by heat. 
Vayu holds a modest place, in the Rig-Veda. Few 
hymns are addressed to him alone, but he is fre- 
quently joined with other gods, and alwa57s men- 


’ It is impossible not to admire the ingenious and pithy names by 
which those who spoke the ancient Sanskrit tongue designated the 
human race: martya, “the mortal”; maiiushya, " the thinking” 
(the root man being tlie same as that of mens, mind) ; Jana, “ the 
begotten," “ the born ” (same root as in ^ens, genus, gene-xaX^, etc.), 
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tioned ith respect and gratitude. He is a “ Son of 
Heaven. ** (Dyaus), and not only is he' invited to par- 
take of the Soma libations, but when he comes uith 
other gods, the first drink is Ins by right .* The fol- \ - ( 
lowing short hymn (X , 168) shous the high esteem '’/y 
m -which this unobtrusive deity uas held and how 
sensitively alive the fancy of those ancient poets was 
to the picturesque and the mysterious — also how a < 
thing may strike in the same way spirits separated 
by ages’ and continents. 

‘ I celebrate Vata’s great chariot it comes rending the air, Mith 
nowe ol thunder It touches the shy as it goes and mahes it ruddj , 
whirling up the dust on the enrth — The flying gusts rush after it,— • 
os maidens to a festival — As he flies along on mry paths. Vita 

never rests on any dny . For what plice wis he bom ? and 

from whence came he,— the vital breath of god», the worlds great 
offspring? The god where’er he will, moves at lus pleasure, his 
nlshing sound we hear,— his form was never seen * 

38 With this god \t c dose the cycle of Vcdic gods 
— Dyaus, Vdruna, Mitra, Agni, Soma, Ynma, \M> u 
— \Uiom t\e can trace wuli^absolulc certainty to an 
Indo Eranian past and identify uith corresponding 
divine beings in the Avesta. Furtlicr researches no 


I There is, m one of the Frihroanas, 1 story invented t(t account 
for this privilege It tells how several gotls once ran a race f >r the 
first drink of Soma, and \ lyu (naturally >) won Thiv i\ ilic way in 
which the Frahmaiixs dispose of ail obscure or puzzling points— hj 
stones made up to explain them The revuU is generally olvcurity 
doubly intensifietl. confusion inexincal le. often sickening abvunlities, 
and zc//frtinies— gems of phdmophy and jsoetry 

* “The wind I lowcth where »t livietli. and thou hearest the snun I 
thereof, but canvt not tell whence it cometh and whdher it goeth 
St John, ill , 8. 
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(iouhl will I)riii;4 to lii’lit tnoir affinities nv>;c liire- 
lU" indeed not? a few Imve ahead}* b' en 

hinted at. ]hit enj^frr^^stions, conjectuie-', c.in find r." 
jiiaro in ^V'nj:s tin- e>hjecl of whicii is to jdace be- 
fore the laijoT jndjlic -the uninitiated l,i\-nu’n of 
s( ience — tlie I ( nits aetuahy aein*ev« fb the c< iinjiu -Is 
that ni.!}' Iv Coin idt lid finah 'Idle divine jui-t.n- 
< into whose exalted ciich- v.e ‘hall now step 
aie of Indian yiov.lh, bear tiie unndstaK'able ini- 
pie -1 of the land and cmiditions of life vhich the 
• iniyiatiint .\i\‘as found on the liiilu r aide of liu 
Ilinialava and the Indtn. 


.M'l'l V1>]X •!<» » ]J M-'i l.K V. 
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The devas were at war with the asuras (the evil 
demons), who repeatedly conquerdd them, so that 
they lost heart, and were fain to ask the assistance 
of Vishnu, the god to whom later theology ascribed 
the mission of general adviser to the gods and pre- 
server to them and the created worlds. Vislinu 
promised them that theirstrength should be restored 
if they would do as he would direct. First they 
must collect specimens of all the plants and herbs 
that grow in the world and cast them into the Sea 
of Milk, then they must churn that sea, and they 
would thus obtain the Amrita, the drink of strength 
and immortality. But as the labor would be very 
great, he advised them to suspend liostilities witli 
. the Asuras and invite them to join in the work: 
l*‘I will take care,”iic said, "your foes .shall share’ 
Ryour toil but not partake in its reward.'* TIic 
Asuras readily took the bait and worked with al! 
their might. When the herbs were thrown in, tlic 
mountain Mandara was taken for a churning stick 
(prajm7it/ia), xind the King of Serpents, VasUki — 
others say SllEslI or Shcsiina— allowed himself to 
be used as the rope to twirl the stick. So all pulled 
with a will, the devas on one side, the Asuras on the 
other, while Vishnu himself, taking the form of a 
tortoise, took the mountain on In's back to steady it. 
Great was the tumult that ensued. The milky 
waves rose and tossed and foamed, as though lashed 
by a mighty .storm. Then all sorts of rare, u’onder- 
ful, and useful things and beings began to emerge 
from the heaving bosom of that mysterious deep. 
First rose from them the .sacred Co'-y, then in succes- 
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ston the divine many headed horse , th e elephant , a 
t roop of Apsaras (water mawlcns) , • th e *^oddp<;s. of 
beauty a ppeared, seated on a lotus blossom , ci eadl> 
poison also was churned out of the waters , Vasuki 
claimed that as his perquisite, to be gi\ cn to his scr 
penis According to some versions the four Vedas 
also came out of that memorable churning BuFoii 
our picture they seem to be represented as one of 
the divine beings who do the churning — as a person 
with four heads and four arms, with a book in one 
hand Last of all came forth t he physician of the 
gods, radiant, triumphant, bearing aloft the cup w ith 
the precious beverage Both devasand asuras made 
a rush for it and there ensued a raging battle But 
the devas had managed to secure the first drauglit, 
and being fully invigorated b> it, had no diHicultj 
in beating off tlicir late allies and hurling them into 
the dark abjsscs 






Tin: Ki{;-vi:i>.\ : the storm-mvtii— tiik sux-and- 

DAWX MVTIL 


1. W'K already Icnow lliat llic main, most vital 
fact of India’s physical life, that on which it hinges 
for good or for evil, is the timely arrival and benefi- 
cent violence of the southwestern monsoon, or, as 
the unscientific would sa)'’, thesjiring thunderstorms. 
This is what ma}^ be poetically termed the great 
atmosplicric drama, with its incidents of war and 
conquest, its armies and its heroes. Here the 
imagination of the old Aryas of the Seven Rivers, 
with their characteristic naturalistic tendencies, 
revelled unstinted. Here, in the j\IiddIe-Region — 
anidriksJia — was Cloudland, which men watched day 
by day as tJie familiar but never palling scenes were 
enacted over and over again, — where Indra — the 
Thunderer — was king, and the MaruTS — the Storm- 
winds — were his friends and helpers ; where the 
clouds were sometimes actois and sometimes 
scenery, where the precious Cows were fought for, 
for whose milk the long-suffering earth hungers and 
thirsts. 

2. And here we are brought to the root of that 
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Strange and apparently inendtcablc superstition of 
Aryan India — the sacredness df the Cou It has been 
suggested as one of the reasons that the cow is tlie 
distinctive an imal of Aryan life For absolutely 
unfitted by nature for the hardships of a nomadic 
existence or for the torrid heat of the opei steppe 
It needs the protection of forest glades the coolness 
of streams the rest and sweetness of incadous‘ 
exactly suiting the farming stage of culture which 
immediately follows on t he nomadic and precedes or 
CO exists with the city building stage * smcc its wants 
and the care it demands ire such as can be supplied 
only under favorable and settle d conditions of life 
e\cn though still very primitive And in tint stage 
— the first in which the Arjan nee appears to the 
historical vision — wccin scarcely realize wint nwon 
derful god given all sufficient treasure this guHlt 
home ly patjent companion must have seemed to a 
people broken up into families or small chns w holh 
dependent cich on it s own dairy a nd patch of Jill 
T gc, ^X'lic sw eet^sl "most w holesomc of food^ flowed 
from her udder cisilj tnnsformed into the butter 
which melted and clarified fed the svcrcdjn uue on 
the home altar whili^licr mate the fier> bullock 
supplied meat for the burnt offerin g or , tame<l and 
trained Ix-came the obedient laboring steer Phtre 
were no bounds to the gratitude uid reverence the 
loving care thc) paid this li\ mg embodiment of a 
kindl) providence until thej came to consuler the 
cou as h omctli ing^liolv and half iluine It became 

Sec St ry (>/ d iH t cf I II e I our ‘'taj;es of C li rc 
c^pccla^)• 1 1 1"^ l 5 
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to them the sacred anima l, the object of almost wor- 
ship, which it remains to this day among tlieir 
descendants in India. 

3.» To this sacredness, founded on such homely, 
positive grounds, a more imaginative reverence was 
added by the active poetical fancy which filled the 
world with the mythical creations that were to beg- 
*gar the invention of all coming ages. The real, live, 
earthly cow had her glorified double i n the h eavens, 
or, rather, the Middle-Region, antdriksha ; there 
• roam the herds of dark, light, or dappled cloud-kme, 
wliose judder pours down their pure sweet mil k, 
the rain, in life-giving showers, for men and animals, 
and plants. And, as though to show how in- 
timate the connectio n between the_two, they ^qth — 
the cloud_arM the cow — h ave the same name — Go , — 
and that again is a root expressive of motion, walk- 
ing. The clouds moving across the sky m ay, fi rst 
have su ggested a likeness to kine moving across the 
pasture ;.,with a little observation the comparison 
completed itself. The heavenly pastures and the 
heavenly herds, and, consequently, the gods as 
heavenly herdsmen, just as the heavenly ocean with 
the cloud-ships, are standing mythical images, on 
which the poetry of all times has rung endless 
changes. In fact, the most cursory perusal of the 
Rig-Veda places the Middle-Region before us as a 
sort of mirror-world, showing an exact reflection, only 
magnified and glorified, of this lower world, with all 
its doings, relations, and conditions. This applies 
to all the incidents of what may be called the atmos- 
pheric drama, a perfect counterpart of the wars or 
I? 
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perhaps rather the tribal raids of earth, and which, 
like the latter, takes the hcfmely form of a conflict 
for the possession of cattle, or of uomen and maid- 
ens, these being the two staple articles of intertribal 
booty, the standing objects of mutual covetousness 
and clan feuds. 

‘ The phenomena of thunder and lightning,” remarks Mr Muirin 
his study on Indra, ‘ almost inevitably suggest the idea of a con* 
flict between opposing forces , even ue ourselves, in our more pro- 
saic age, often speak of the w ar or strife of the elements The other 
appearances of the sky, too, would afford abundant materials for 
poetical imagery The m orshipper would at one time transform the fan- 
tastic shapes of the clouds into the chanots and horses of his god, and 

another time would seem to perecne in their piled-iip masses the 
cities and castles which he was advancing to overthrow.” ’ 

Or mountains,* There is notliing a solid dark 
bank of clouds, with its broken outlines against the 
horizon, more resembles, and many a mariner long, 
ingly looking out for land lias been deceived by tliis 
mirage of the sea. These castles, these mountains 
with their deep, dark caves, arc the fastnesses 
wherein wicked robbers hide the stolen cows or 

* Muir’s Onpnal Saniknl Texts, vol. v , p 95. 

* Pariata (from a root meaning *' to swell ”) means both "cloud” 
and "mountain”, so "fttr" means "fortress" and "cloud” 

\ cdic Sanskntlias many more such homonj ms, which, while strongly 
impressing us with the nearness to nature of the old jocts and their 
fine sense of the picturesque rrscmWancts between iirtli land ami 
cloud-land, have for us mmlenw the disadvantage that they acluall) 
blur the line Iwtwecn the two, and frequently render It almost im- 
jHissiblc to make out whether a guen incident— such os storming of 
fcirtrcises, hurling enemies down monnlains and the Me — k tofje 
taken in a iti)thic 3 l or liistorieil sense riie> veem I 1 us | > have 
lived in In 111 worlds and scarrely |hein«el»cs I » have kn »wn one from 
the other 
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maidens, over whom the dragon cloud-fiend, Am, the 
Serpent, who loVes to »lie on the top of mountains, 
and the shaggy monster, Vritra, the Enfolder, keep 
watch, until the Thunderer’s lightning spear pierces 
and tears them to pieces, while the castle walls or 
mountain sides burst open under the resonant blows 
of his fiery mace, and the captives come forth. 

»“For” (if we may be permitted to quote from a 
former volume of our own) “ there are clouds and 
clouds, and not all by any means bode or bring rain. 
If some generously pour down the precious, pure 
liquid which is life and’ drink to the parched, pining 
earth, others keep it back, wickedly hide it, swell 
and spread with the treasure they cover and enclose, 
and will not give it up until pierced and torn asunder 
by the lightning spear of the angry thunder-god.” ’ 
And those whose ill-fortune it has been to live 
through a genuine drought in a semi-tropical clime, 
will heartily endorse the remark that nothing can be 
more disheartening, when every breathing and grow- 
ing thing, nay, the inanimate soil itself, with its gray, 
dusty, rifted surface, is panting and gaping for rain 
to bring moisture and coolness, than to see the clouds 
collecting and floating across the sky day after day 
without discharging their contents. “ 

' See Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, pp. 44-47- 

" See Muir, vol. v., p. g8. The author’s personal experience in- 
cludes several “ dry spells” in Central Italy, and areal, unmitigated 
two years’ drought in Texas — the most terrible in fifty-nine years. 
Aggravating as the relentless blue .sky was on the former occasions, 
it was nothing to the exasperation of gazing daily on a cloudy, some- 
times an overcast, sky, knowing that not a drop would fall from it. 
The feeling was distinctly one of animosity against some invisible, 
but sentient and malicious power. , 
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And now that we clearly understand what may be 
called the plot of the drain^i — very simple and in 
substance always the same — we may introduce the 
actors and let the various scenes unfold themsolves, 
keeping, as we did in the preceding chapter, to the 
only really forcible and impressive method ; that of 
letting the ancient poets speak, 1. r., quoting as 
much as possible from the Rig-Veda itself. • 

4 It IS generally understood that Vedie worshi p 
knew of no temples or images of its gods, and this 
must of course npply to India, the king of the Mid- 
dle Region — him who may well be termed the 
champion-god of Arj'an India ' Vet one is almost 
tempted to doubt the fact in his case and that of 
his faithful comrades and escort the Maruts — tlic 
Storm-Winds* — who ride forth to battle with Jiim, an 
eager, rushing troop — so realistic and complete arc 
the descriptions of their personal appearance, 
strength, and warlike equipment, down to the small- 
est details. Ind rjijs shown us borne on a shining 
ch a n o t . _a jiQld c n wiup lO-iiis-hand, th e thund erbolt 
in his arm, hcl mctcd with gol d, and not_only arc Ins 
l ong, stro ng arms_spokcn of, and the beau ty of h is 
nose and ruddy ciicekv, but wc arc told hou'JnS-^ 

' TJiu name has been the theme of mneh ami vigorous philological 
discas^Jon The roo,t consjneing explanation bcciU'e the si/nplc^l 
and most pertinent is that uhith rmnects u with the r xit JM»— 
sap, drop — t root whith we find fle.*'** ‘'I'' Indii«( 'riser’) 

It IS acr) plain that India ’ is the la >d «>f Imlra an 1 tiic fndu- 
* literally “the '-mashers,'* "Grtnlcrs’’ as this is ine sf the 
meanings contitiieil in that extremely serviceal Ic anil pn tific riv t 
Mvi — «:ee Max Mollcrs Sittrer Ijtn^ti;<, ‘•ci.und '-eriss, |j 
33- (New \ orh 1 ihtion. S.nl ne* iSjs) 
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golden beard is yioknth^ j\g[taled_ by the swift 
nwykiij^as lie guides Ins nieUlesoine steeds and Inirls 
liis bolts around. Again the IMaruts. Not much is 
left'to the imagination when they are presented to 
us as driving chariots borne along with the fury of 
boisterous winds by their swift tawny horses or 
dappled deer, and described as follows ; 

“ Spears rest upon your .sho«l<lcrs ; ye have anklets on your feet, 
golden ornanicnls on your hrca>.ls, ornaments on your cars, fiery 
liglitnings in your hands, and golden helmets on your licads.” 


Together with Indra they are bidden by Agni, t he 
priest-m essenge r, to thc.sacrificer’s banquet ; together 
TbeyAquaff luige quantities of the invigoratiitg soma, 
and together rush to do battle against Vritra, whom 
they helped Indra to overcome, to pierce through 
and through, to cut to pieces, till his remains strew 
the mountain side, and the waters which he impris- 
oned leap merrily forth, and roll and tumble and 
pour down on both worlds. Brush and color could 
hardly give a more vivid picture — and for that 
picture Indian warrior kings and their gorgeously 
arrayed body-guards have surely sat. It is anthro- 
pomorphism running riot. The question is not : how 
did the hero of the Middle-Region become the war- 
god of men, the champion and protector of his Ary^an 
and native worshippers ? but : how could he have 
helped becoming both 

5. Anthropomorphism, however, seldoms keeps 
long within such sober- bounds — certainly not in 
India. In its tendency to bring the superhuman 
within the mind’s ken, by clothing it in human, 
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familiar garb, it but too easily slips into exaggera- 
tion, and, in exalting the obje'bt of worship, is apt to 
represent greatness by material size. Scarcely any 
of the Indra hymns, which are more numerous than 
those to any other deity, are free from this taint of' 
fancy, or rather weakness of expression, to which, 
however, together with some images of the most 
grotesque grossness, we owe some of great poetical ' 
beauty. Let us pick out a few at random, as tlicy 
occur scattered through the hymns. J 
6. Nothing is more frequently impressed on the 
worshipper than Indra's physical immensity and 
strength. He is " so superior to men, heaven and 
eartJi do not su/Bcc for his girdle,” and “ when he 
grasps the two boundless worlds, they arc but a 
handful to him.” “ He contains all th.at c.xists ns the 
tire of a wheel contains the spokes ” ; indeed, “ as 
the a.xle passes both wheels, .so his greatness sur- 
passes both worlds " ; but, “not a hundred heavens 
and a hundred cartlis, with a tliousand suns— no, 
not all created worlds could contain Aif/t." Hut it 
is Indra’s soma-drinking c.ap.icities which inspire the 
poets with the most cxtrav.ig.int absurdities; he is 
said to drink it in p.'iilfuls — tubfuls — tliirty lakes 
at a sitting; he i.s invited to drink freely, like a 
thirsty stag, or a bull roaming in a waterless waste. 
The acme is reached when he is credited with two 
bellies, which arc compared to two lakes, anti whicli 
he is requested to fill — which he does willi a will, 
if we arc to bcli?vc the translator ulio rc.ids a cer- 
tain vcr.se ns saying that Indra cannot w.ait for the 
soma to be drawn for him, but gulps down cask, f.iu* 
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ccl, and all'; it is doubtless after an exploit of the 
kind that lie is adniii’inj^ly described as stagi^criiii^ 
about at the sacrificial feast, tottering like a boat on 
the. waters — “soma in his belly, great might in his 
body, wisdom in his head, and lightning in his 
hand,” It is in this “ exhilarated ” condition that the 
hero-god performs his m<^st notable deeds ;tnd most 
> brilliantly earns his highest title, that of Vkitra- 
IIAN — “ Slayer of Vritra,” the cloud-demon of 
Drought. The same idea rc-appears in a spiritual- 
ized form in the hymns in which Soma the god is 
invoked jointly with Indra and both are besought 
for help against fiends or earthly foes, when they 
impartially share the credit and praise. In one place 
Soma is called “the soul of Indra.” 

7. As the god of war on earth between men and 
men, Indra is not merely the Aiyas’ champion and 
helper in single battles, he is the leader of the Aryan 
eastward movement generally ; it is he who guides 
them from the Indus to the Yamuna, and makes 
their path one of conquest : “ Look forward for us, 
O Indra, as a leader, and guide us onward towards 
greater riches. Take us safely across, lead us wisely 
and in safety.” Nothing could mean more clearly: 
pushing eastward, crossing rivers, dislodging dasytis. 

'8. It must be admitted that the goods which the 
Arya pleads for to Indra are always of the most ma- 
terial kind. When it is not rain or the dispersion of 
darkness, it is cows, horses, many sons healthy and 
strong, gold and riches of every kind, victory in war, 
and “ the riches of the enemies.” He is essentially 

’ Mr. E. D. Perry of Columbia College. 
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the creation of a rushing, active, coveting time a 

“ storm and stress ’ period, ^ — and hi^ personality has 
none of the spiritual charm which radiates from such 
contemplative conceptions as Varuna or Adit[, or 
the philosophical play of fancy which makes the 
elusive forms of Agni and Soma so truly divine. 
Still, there is something very touching and tender in 
the confiding familiarity with which he is addressed . 
m some few passages, as m the following 

“ Come, O Indra, brother Here thy fnends ^a^e hied 

from oldest ijine , look now on thy later friends, and the joungc^l 
For thou wQst our fathers’ fnend of old and m ilhngly didst 
grant them their wishes W e call on tliee, v bo cl(T<t not 

make thy ear deaf to our \oice but heircst us from ofir 
For thou, O gracious one. hast olvtays been Loth father and mother 
to us the most fatherly of fathers 

“ The old songs hasten to thee «>cr anew . litc harnessed 

steeds like kine that hek their young cahis, like unes tint fondle 
and cling to the stateliest of husbamU O stay, go not from 

US, thou mighty one, «hen I offer tine the well ^>rc^^cd soma 1 lake 
hold of thy robe, as a son of his father’s robe, uith my song . 

9. If Mc beheve his aaorshippers, Indra certainly 
IS not insensible to so inucli /o\c and trust. Tiic 
hymns abound in lists of tlic things he docs for 
them and gives them . Jic threshes tlicir foes as corn- 
slicavcs on the threshing-floor, he comes to his 
fnends with both hands full of riches, and benefits 
shoot from him as boughs from >i tree — tiuI he' is 
asked to shower down wealth on his worshippers as 
the hook shakes the ripe fruit from the tree. . . . 
He is the helper of the poor — the dclncrerantl the 
comforter — a wall of defence— his friendship is indc- 
stniclibjc— It is no idle jihrase when one poet e\- 
claims; “We arc thinc and thou art ours ! . . . 
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“The days dawn prosperously for him who says; 
Come, let us press thecoma for Indra ! . . . That 
king’s power is never shaken in whose house Indra 
drinlcs strong soma mixed with milk; he flourishes 
in peace, conquers in war, and dwells securely at 
home, enjoying high renown.” It is but just to say 
that Indra is very exclusive in his friendships, and 
, “ will have nothing to do with the wretch who does 
not press the soma” — i. e., with such native peoples 
as have not become converted to the Aryan faith. 

lo. That one whose favors were so very substan- 
tial, and who was so lavish of them, should be the 
object of selfish and envious solicitations, is but 
natural. Many are the passages in which Indra is 
warned against rival petitioners, with a naive direct- 
ness which is highly amusing, for instance : 

“ I will harness the bays to Indra’s chariot and draw him doAvn by 
a new song. Do not let other hymn-singers — and there are many — 
turn thee from thy way.” — {II., i8, 3.) 

“ Speed thee hither, Indra, with thy mettlesome bays ; let no one 
snare thee, like a bird in a net, but drive straight on, as through a 
flat country.” — (III., 45, I.) 

No less amusing are the remonstrances, nay, 
downright upbraidings, with which one or other wor- 
shipper does not fear to assail his favorite god if he 
thinks himself slighted or inadequately remembered; 

“ Gracious are thy hands, O Indra, and beneficent when they be- 
stow gifts on the singer. Where tarriest thou ? Why hastest thou 
not to the drinking-bout? Or art thou disinclined to give ? ” — (IV., 

29. 9-) 

‘ ‘ Why do men call thee generous, thou wealthy one ? A giver 
tliou art, so I hear : then give to me. Let my hymn be blest with 
treasure, O mighty one. . . .” — (X., 42, 3.) 
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Most characteristic of all in the way of chiding is 
the following, though thcrc'is no lack of separate 
passages where the god is called “ stingy,” and 
“tardy,” and “grudging”: 

“ Had I, O Indni, so much wealth as thou possesses! I should 
freely give to my worshipper, thou source of wealth , I should not 
leave him in po\ert} — I would lansh riches on him day by day, 
wherever he might be , for nothing is more valuable to us than thou 
art — not kindred, not even a father ” — (VII , 42, 18-19 ) * 

Or this 

“Were all the riches mine, O Indra, which thou oivncst, my poet 
should be wealthy — I would help him, bless him with gifts, O Lord 
of Might, were I the Lord of Kine 1 or no god nor mortal 

can hinder thy liberality, O Indra, when it is thy will to guc ’ — 
(Vin . 14, I, a. 4) 

11 When scholars tell us that Indra is a 
creation of a later and different cpocli from 
that of the old sky-gods D>a«s and Yrtruna, a 
growth, moreover, of India’s own soil — (it were per- 
liaps more correct to say PenjAb's)— they by no 
means rest their assertion on mere circumstantial 
evidence Tlicrc is, in the- Rig- Veda itself, ample 
evidence of the impetuous Storm- and War-god 
having supplanted tlic two great Asuras, ami that by 
no means peaceably, aaithout strife and bitterness 
dividing tlic followers of the new worship ami the 
old — until the latter were carried away by the tide of 
the times and public feeling. If the interpretation 
nf iicattcred sm;?Ic lines or cvprcssions might still 
lca\e room for doubt, the following entire h>mn 
(IV., 42) does not. Nothing could be more evphcit 
It is in the dramatic form of a ilnloguc: c.ich god 
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.s'pcaks for !iim.‘:cif, and llic pocL decides helween 
liicir rival claim.s. 

'■( / : 1 .tin flic Kint; ; mine 1 % the JertKIiip. .\il the 

ijoi: *.trc Milijcc: t<> me, t)ie iinivcr^nl )ife-_;;iver, aiul fi'Ihnv ^'.■i^IIl.t^s 
onlintncc'' : 1 oHe in men’.t hii;lK--t s.tnctuary. — I am Kiiij; V.tnnia ; 
my own .arc tlie'-e jirimev.tl lieavenly jxmei.s. . . . — 1,0 India, 

am V.tnma, ami mine arc the two wide, deep, hle^'-cd woilds. A 
wi^e maker, I created all the hein^s ; Heaven and Earth are liy me 
jirc^crvcd. — 1 made the flowing waler.s to suell ; 1 O'-talilishcd in their 
^acrcd .eeal the heavens ; I, the holy Adilya, .spread out the tri- 
partite (or threefold) nniver*-c,’’ (Heaven, Eailh, ami .Atlm)^phcrc•.) 

“ {huira : I am invoked by the slced-jiosses'-ing men, v. hcn 

pressed hard in battle; 1 am the mighty one who .stirs tip the fight 
and whirls tiji the diist, in my overwhelming strength. .All that have 
1 done, nor can the miglit of all the gods restrain me, the Uncon- 
qirSred ; when I am exhilarated by libations ami pr.aycrs, then (piake 
both boundless worlds.” 

" {T/ic fries! s/etil's): 'I'hat thou ilidst all these tilings, ail being.s 
know ; and now thou Ii.asl proclaimed it to \'.irima, O Ruler ! 'J'hee, 
Indra, men jiraise .as the sl.aycr of \'ritra ; it was thou who didst let 
loose tlie imprisoned waters.” 

12. There is another hymn — a mucli later one, as 
shown by the far abstruser tone and more elaborate 
diction (X., 124) — which tells (or commemorates) the 
same story. There the poet summons Agni out of 
the darkness to conduct the sacrifice. The divine 
hotar then announces that he is loth to forsake an 
old friend and go among strangers, but that he “ has 
long observed the guest of the other party,” has 
travelled through many places, and he concludes ; 

“ I now say farewell to the Father, the Asura ; I go from him to 
whom no sacrifices are offered to him to whom men sacrifice. — In 
choosing Indra, I give up the Father, though I have lived with him 
many years in friendship. Agni, Vanina, and Soma must give way ; 
the power goes to another, I see it come.” 
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13. Indra clearly was the god for a struggling, 
conquering, unscrupulously flushing* people, rather 
than the great Aditya — majestic, serene, and just. 
In \vhat ^\ay the supremacy was, so to speak, JDffi- 
cially transferred to him, there is nothing to inform 
us. There is quite a number of passages, even of 
whole liymns, full of allusions to Indra 's birth, child- 
hood, early exploits, and the like- But the wording 
IS so obscure, most of the things alluded to arc so 
utterly unknown to us, that nothing coherent or 
satisfactory can be made out of all these texts. 
Heaven and earth arc said to quake with fear before 
his anger at liis birtli. His mother (who is she?) 
seems to die almost as soon as he is born ; then he 
IS said to have taken his father by tlic foot and 
hurled him down. There arc also hints of conspir- 
acy to kill iiim in his sleep or on his ^\andcring^., 
and he himself is made to say: “ Pressed liard by 
hunger, I cooked dogs’ entrails, I found no god 
wlio Mould take pity on me ; I sau my wife deeply 
bowed with grief ; then the eagle brought me sweet 
Soma ”•* It would be vain to try to piece a consist- 
ent story out of these shreds; for there are plenty 
of other lines, even in the same hymn, which point 
to diflercnt versions of the same events. All tliat 
wc c.in gather from the above quotations, and otlicr 
passages, is the plain allusion (in inytliical language) 
to the antagonism and persecution of winch lie is tlie 
object, on the part of the other gods, r. r., the fol- 
loner* of tlic older gods. 

14. Neither do wc know when or how the fciul 


' b<e tor more on subject, tb 
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between “ the gods ” was laid. But certain it is 
that harmony was restored at some time, for %ve 
meet with numerous hymns addressed to Indra and 
Varyna jointly ; they peacefully share at last the 
government of the world, each in his own line. This 
is expressly intimated in a text : “ The one [Indra] 

loves to slay foes, the other [Varuna] always main- 
o tains his ordinances.” Indra is also frequentty 
addressed jointly with several of the greater gods — 
with Agni, Soma, Vayu, and others. Vayu and 
Agni, indeed, became in the course of time most 
closely associated with him — till, at the later period 
of Brahmanic theology, the three — Rain, Fire, and 
Wind — formed a sort of mystic trinity or triad. 

15 . The personality of Indra, though sufficiently 
transparent, still has enough of complexity in its 
duality (Storm-god and War-god) to suggest evolu- 
tion from simpler material, from a more directly 
naturalistic conception. We shall hardly go wrong 
if we seek the latter in Parjanya, the Storm-god 
pure and simple, originally neither more nor less than 
the rain-cloud or the thunder-cloud itself, for par- 
janya is frequently used in the Rig-Veda as a 
common noun for cloud."' Of several texts, one is 
absolutely decisive: “Even during the day the 
Maruts shed dai'kness by the water-bringing pa7-- 
ja7iya." Now nothing but a cloud can shed dark- 

' The -word is said to come from the same root as pdrvaia — cloud 
and viotintain. This god has a special interest for us moderns, be- 
cause he remained the highest god of a large branch of the Arj'an 
race — the Slavo-Lithuanian, who still worshipped him for many cen- 
turies after Christ, under the scarcely altered name of Perkunas = 
Perkons = FerUn, 
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ness during the day Agni is asked to “send the 
ram bringing parjanya hithei ' , thfen the plural is 
used “ the parjanya [clouds] bring joy to the 
earth ’ But these are isolated survivals ^Thc 
Ram and Storm god (for India knows little of our 
quiet rams) is almost ahvajs separated from the 
cloud, which IS sometimes his chariot, sometimes the 
barrel or skin filled with the water which he pours^ 
down on the worlds, then he is the “Son of 
Heaven," who “speaks a gleam accompanied, re 
sounding word which brings refreshment" 

1 6 Parjanya has one peculiar feature* he pours 
the seed on the earth, it enters the plants and 
there becomes the germ. His name is hardly ever 
mentioned w ithout some allusion being made to this 
important duty of his, and he is in consequence 
directly invoked as the special guardian of plants: 

“ Parjanya, who brings us food through the plants " 
Does not this forcibly remind us of that curious 
Old Eranian belief that the seeds pf all jilants were 
earned dow n to earth by the ram ? ' 

1 7 From all this it w ill be seen that Parjanya v erj 
possibly goes back to the oldest Arj .an period, and 
might fairly claim a place, m Aiy an India, among 
the “Older gods," the subjccbmattcr of our pre- 
ceding chapter. But, with cverj presumption in 
favor of the suggestion, wJiich great scholars cn 
dorse,* the link is broken, direct proof is wanting, no 

* See St r% cf \ttJi > eU j 65 

* Sec c*ii>ccnll) the t«o csl»iuWi»e I'aper^ ! y l.e< lt> l' e 

Traftt! t n <f tkf Jx-nJ » Pktt I •» J \\utY, j; f 

(I ax\\ Orient ar to otfnt ' I i jj Cl-l/' 
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corrc-^jvnuun'!; nai)U' bt-injf ftnuui in liuiu-l'.i.niian 
(>no is >mc: fliai Incira and Par- 

jan}M arc di-'tincl mythical pct.^mh, md conwi tihh.* 
<niau';j;it '.. W’c have a text which says exprc^-sly; 
“'(deal iiuira, who i-, lihe to I’arjain'.'i in power.” 
It is extremely jnviba.'nie that at one lime they were, 
.^o to >peak, ]iarallel ipni'’, /, c.. tlval two different 
• Av}-an tribes worshipped the Slinsn-ami-liaitt i^od 
under these two dilTercnt names, with .some differ- 
ences also in their functions; that Indra happened 
to be the god of the more j)ushijtg, warlike tribes, 
and thus early developed into the champion of 
Aiyan conquest, and by liis growing popularity 
quickly eclipsed his former brother. 

1 8. Among the five or si.x liymns to Parjanya, 
there is one — V., S3 — which is one of the vciy few 
Vcdic pieces of complete and faultless poetical 
beauty, without anticlimaxes or any of the puerilities 
or vulgarities which .so often leave us disappointed 
with otherwise fine effusions ; 

“ I. Sing unto llic strong \\ith thc'-e songs, Itiml I’nrjany.i, witli 
praise worship Jiiin. Loud bellows the Lull ; lie Injs down the .seed 
and fruit in the licrbs. — 2. lie clc.avcs the trees .asunder, he slays 
the Rakshasas ; all living creatures fear llie wearer of the mighty 
bolt. Even the sinless trembles before him, the giver of rain, for 
Parjanya, thundering, .shays the evil-doers. — 3. As a driver who 
urges his liorses with his whip, he makes the rainy messengers 
appear. From far arises the roar of the lion when Parjanya 
makes the cloud full of rain. — 4. The winds rage, the lightnings 
shoot through the air, the Iicrbs sprout forth from the ground, the 

(German). One of the greatest contemporary Vcdic scholars, Lud- 
wig, on the other hand, .specially idenlifies Parjanya with the 
.spring monsoon. If so, he might very well be of Indian growth, 
yet older than Indra. 
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heavens overltovv, refreshment is borne to all creatures when Par* 
janya blesses the earth with ram — J. Thou? Parjanya, shield us 
well, by whose doing the earth is shaken, by whose doing the hoofed 
herd is supported, by whose doing herbs of all kinds sprout forth 
— 6 Oh come to ns with the thunder-cloud, pouring down 

the waters, Asura, our father — 7 Roar, thunder, give fruit, fly 
round us with thy chanot that is filled with water Pull strongly the 
downward-bent, well-fastened water-skm , ma> the heights and the 
valleys be made even — 8 Lift up the great barrel, pour down, 
loosened may the streams rush forward Drench heaven and carlli,* 
give good dnnk to the kme — 10 Well hast thou poured 

down the ram, now cease , thou makest that we can piss over the 
dry plains , thou hast made the herbs to sprout that we may eat, and 
hast received praise from the creatures ” 

19. The Rig-Veda was not generally known, even 
in name, sixty years ago, except among English and 
a few German scholars, — certainly not in Russia. 
Yet we find in the works of the great Russian poet 
Pushkin a short poem, which might be a free para- 
phrase on this hymn to Parjanya. We must be per. 
mitted to translate it for our readers, as it suggests 
interesting comparisons, and may serve as an addi- 
tional naming not to be too prompt to suspect 
connections or imit.ition nherever there is similarity 
of thought or imagerj- Besides, the poem is both 
short and beautiful 

TIIL CLOUD 

Thou hlevt straggler of n storm that > flci! ’ 

Alone Ihou floaJr»t o’er the joyous I lue, 

Aiul civtist, on th) envious cour»e nn<l *-i'l. 

O’er day reviving an ungcnial hue 

It W1V but now ihj sliade the sky oervprea 1 
And from th> gloom the thresienng Ii, hlnlng l.oikc, 
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Ami from tliy womb the mystic tlumdcr .spoke, 

Aiul with th\' rJiin the tJlirsling earth \\as fed. 

Knough then ! hie thee from the peaceful scene ! 

• Refreshed is earth, aiid long dispersed the stonu ; 

The zephyr courts the trees and sweeps tliy form 
Far from the azure of the .sky serene. 

20. But little need be added .speciall)’ about Indra’s 
companions in battle, the AV’^arlike Maruts — the 
Storm-Winds. They are the sons of Prishni, the 
Cloud-cow, ‘ and of Rudra, rather a subordinate 
deity in the Veda, though undoubtedly very old, 
but Avho, in later Brahmanism and especially Hin- 
duism, rose to the highest rank. He is thought by 
the latest scholars to be a personification of the 
stormy sky, as opposed to the serene sky — Vdruna. 
Ludwig suggests that the oldest conception of Dyaiis 
— the Sky in its entirety, in all its manifestation.s — 
split itself into those of Varuna and Rudra, thelatter 
representing the elementary, the former the spiritual 
and moral side of the original conception " — of 
course a later evolution, yet older than Indra. 
Rudra undoubtedly is a Avielder of the thunder- 
bolt : it is his deadly arrow, with Avhich he is en- 
treated not to strike the worshipper, or his children, 
or his cattle, but, if need be, to draw his mighty 
bow against “somebody else.” “The Terrible” 
(riidra) is his name, and terrible he is; and the 

’ Prishni, “speckled,” from the root prisk, which, liowever, also 
means sprinkle ” (the connection between the two is obvious) 

■ — a play on homonyms or fttn quite in the taste of all aiicient 
mythical poetry', and a liberal source of stories, riddles, and puzzles. 

- The Tigveda, vol. iii., p. 320, 

14 
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flittering things ^\htch arc said of and to liim, about 
his beiutj, his splendor, his* hciIing powers, must 
be tiken as the deprecatory utterances of fear The 
best that is expected of him is to spare It will be 
seen how widely this deity differs from Indra 

21 The Maruts themselves are frequentU called 
Rudras They appear always in troops , sometimes 
they arc twenty seven, sometimes sixty six, then 
there arc said to be thousands of them — ways of 
saying “a great many ’ They are all alike, no 
distinctions arc made between them, cither of age 
or appearance, they always act in a body and arc 
“ of one mind ” Sometimes they druc along “ with 
golden mantles w avmg sometimes “ cloaked in ram,” 
and once they arc shown “clothed m the woolly 
cloud as they “spUt open the rock with might ’ 
'llicir chariots, drawn by self yoked dappled marcs 
or spotted deer, fleet as birds, now .irc *' laden witli 
lightning, now with buckets and barrels of water 
which the\ pour down as they go, singing loudU 
Their eery sweat i** rim and pic isiiit to the 911 is 
tlie crack of their whips (tlic whistle and whizz of 
the wind that ushers \n a stormt They ire boisU 
oils ind noisy The hymns are simply inexh.iusii 
ble on this theme, and rise on some occasions to 
natunhslic poetr\ of great beauty. No enemy is 
there to face* them, not m heaeen nor on earth , thc\ 
m il e the* mountains to tremble, they rend and shake 
the trees like wild elephants, the earth totters and 
quikes before* them with fear “ns an aged king' 
Of course the\ are entreated for .all the usiul good 
thtn"s of whicli Indra is commonly tin* dispenser, 
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and they arc not .=;pared rebuke au}^ more than Indra 
when they do not resp’ond promptly enough to their 
votaries’ instances : 

• 

" Were ye but mortals, O sons of Prishni, and your worshipper 
were an immortal — ye should not be neglected as the insect (?) in the 
grass, nor should ye go the road to Varna [diej ; nor be jierpetually 
subjected to distress and danger.” 

22. Great and constant as is the friendship between 
Indra and the Maruts, there are some few traces in 
the hymns of a dispute between them, with mutual 
reproaches and self-assertion. Now a dispute be- 
tween gods always means one between their votaries, 
and verses like the following ma}'- point to some 
ancient schism between priests of the Maruts and 
priests of Indra, each party probably contending 
for their favorites’ respective claims to superior 
prowess and power. In the principal of the pas- 
sages in question, Indra rebukes the Maruts for 
having left him to fight the serpent Ahi single- 
handed, immediately adding that he is strong and 
powerful enough to overcome his enemies by his 
own might alone. They reply : 


“ Thou hast indeed done great things, O mighty one, with us for 
thy helpers, through our equal valor. But v.'e hlaruts, O strong 
Indra, can perform many great deeds by our power when V'^e so 
desire.” 

Indra retorts: “By my own inborn might, O Maruts, I slew 
Vritra. Through my own wrath I gre\v' so strong. It was I who, 
wielding the lightning, opened the way for the shining waters to run 
down for men ” 

The JMariits : “ In truth, O hero, there is nought thou canst not 
conquer, 'I'hou hast no equal among the gods. ...” 
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ludra Mine then must be the supreme power M hat I have 
begun, I carr^ out wisely for, O Xanits, > am known as the 
Strong One ’ (I , 163 ) 

In conclusion, Indra expresses himself as pleased 
with their praise and homage, and the old friendship 
IS renewed — on the distinct understanding that In- 
dra IS the greater And so he has the best of it 
here, as he had in his dispute with Vdruna 

23 \Veha\eno\\ pretty thoroughly studied those 
gloomy scenes of what \\c called the Atmospheric 
Drama At Inch are known m mythological language 
as the SroRM-M\Tll But there is another drama, 
enacted not m the Middle Region, but on a higher 
plane — in the highest hca\cn itself , nor arc the chief 
actors beings of war and violence, but the most 
beauteous and gentle of Powers — tlic light nnd-hfe. 
guing Sun, and the loveliest of hea\un*s daughters, 
the Dawn hcrtforc the scenes in winch they take 
part ha\c rtccitcd the collcctuc name of SUN-AND- 
D^^\^ Mmii 1 heir fiarts — ns those of genuine pro 
tagonists or “ first subjects’ should — embrace botli 
loAC and w ir lo\c towards each <>tht.r (for m some 
way Sun and Dawn must nlna\s be closelv con- 
nected), and war with the beings of opjiosiie nature 
totliLirs Darknessm all its forms, uul eonsequently 
voineof the foes of Indra and the M iruts — obvciiring 
clouds .and blmdmg mists 

2} I he Sunandl>av\n «lr uii i jiresents more 
\ariet\ of incident thin the 'stf»rm drama, for the 
reiNon th il these two nuthied persons offer richer 
pn.titd m iternl to a hvilj im ignition winch, 
acco'-clm,j to the moments mood or fanc), cm 
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place them in different relations to each other and 
to the other and lesser powers which complete 
the cast. Thus, if the Dawn is the born enemy of 
Darkness, which to dispel and rout is her only 
business, she is also the twin sister of Night, as 
they are manifestly both daughters of Dyaus, the 
Sky, and both work in harmony in their alternate 
’ times, keeping the eternal ordinances of Rita and 
the Adityas (see pp. 146, 155). Then again she has 
another sister, even more brilliant, but also older, 
sadder than herself — the evening Gloaming, doomed 
to be devoured by the demon Darkness, the shaggy 
Beast, which the bright young sister vanquished in 
the morning. Or yet — Dawn and Gloaming are one : 
the maiden, dazzling in her beauty, arrayed in saf- 
fron and rosy robes, drives her golden chariot 
through the portals of the East, closely followed by 
her lover the young Sun, whose advances she re- 
ceives, coy, but not unwilling, until her delicate, 
ethereal being shrinks from his more and more fiery 
touch and she flees to the ends of the heavens, van- 
ishes, and is lost to her gay lover ; he, meantime, not 
being free to tarry (for the path laid out by Rita 
must be run), pursues his way, meets foes — the cloud- 
demons of many shapes, the crawling mist-serpents, 
whom he transfixes and dispels with his golden spear 
— meets other loves too, especially the dangerously 
fascinating Apsaras, the water-maidens that sail the 
sky on light shifting cloudlets — until, weaiy, shorn of 
his power, yet glorious still, he sinks low and lower, 
sometimes serenely victorious, sometimes still fight- 
ing his darkling, crowding foes, whom he disperses 
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bj a last mighty effort like a dying hero and here 
at last he, the old Sun, beholds again his lo\c of 
the morning — no longer the radiant, hopeful Dawn, 
but the subdued the saddened Gloaming Foe one 
brief while the lovers are united at their career s 
end for one brief moment the joy of their meeting 
irradiates the West then m each others embrace, 
they sink to their rest — to their doom and Darkness 
their arch foe, engulphs them To morrow s j oung 
rising Sun is their child — if the popular fancy cares 
to look for a sequel to the days drama whicli is not 
usual in carlj Indian poetry It prefers the fiction 
of the old Sun being somehow rejuvenated, cured, 
liberated and reappearing youthful and vigorous in 
the morning 

25 It is very evident that these arc only one or 
two of a great many possible poetical interpretations 
of the same natural phenomena, .and that each such 
interpretation must shape itself into an image, an 
incident, a storj What endless material for love 
stones, love tragedies * Each such utterance, sepa 
ratclj, IS only a more or less apt and beautiful poetical 
figure, simile, metaphor But if collected and fitted 
and pieced into a s} stem then consistent!) carried 
through some aciy queer and even distressing feat 
urcs w ill appear — distressing t e so long as w c lia\ c 
not the kc) to m)thical language and take it-, sa) 
mgs as wc would so man> bald statements on human 
affairs bo while the Sun is the eternal foe of Dark 
ness, still as he is seen to emerge out of dirkncss 
lie m u m i senst be said to be the * Child of D irk 
ness uul It follows tint he of iiecesMt\ imist kill 
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his father, just as Agni must needs devour his parents 
as soon as born (see p. 160). Again, it is no faulty 
poetical figure to call the Sun the- child, or the 
brother, of the Dawn — and then it may very avcII 
happen that he loves, or weds, his mother or his sis- 
ter, or kills her ! ]3ad enough to place gods in such 
awkward positions^.; at least the devout votary has 
the resource, like Agni’s worshipper, to abstain from 
judging the acts of great deities (see p. 160). But 
bring down all this to earth — as all nature-myth has 
invariably been brought down, to become Heroic 
Epos — and see in what a fine tangle the later poets 
will find themselves, what horrible deeds they will 
calmly relate of their most cherished ancient heroes 
and founders of royal houses, without the least 
consciousness or recollection of the original real 
meaning of what they tell ! Fortunately there is lit- 
tle system or consistency in the Rig-Veda — at least, 
so far as combining and connecting the different 
myths with which it teems. So we can take each 
one on its own merits, untroubled by moral qualms 
or logical misgivings. 

SURYA — THE SUN. 

26. To begin with plain fact, SURYA is the 
Sanskrit common noun designating the Sun ; the 
root contained in it gives it the meaning of “ bril- 
liant, shining.” And Surya is, in the Rig-Veda, the 
material, visible luminary, “created” by the gods 
(or even some particular god), and obedient to their 
bidding. But Surya is not only the sun, he is also 
the Sun-god, powerful, independent, subject only to 
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the ordiinnccb of the great Adityab, thcmsclvcb 
governed by Rita, the suprefne Cosmic and MonI 
Law Tins distinction — surely unconscious, and 
which we find in the presentment of all the Natiire 
gods, —between their physical and moral essence 
iccounts for the difference 111 the tone of the several 
hymns, md even different parts of the same hjmns, 
addressed to this dcit> These invocations arc 
mostly fine poetry and the figures used c\i)lain 
themselves 

27 One quality has been universally ascribed to 
the divinized Sun in every age, by every ancient 
race that of being “ all seeing The association of 
this quality with the giver of light and the disperser 
of darkness is too natural to suggest mutual borrow 
mg, and we need not wonder if wc find a striking 
resemblance between the Old Chaldean and the Old 
Aryan hj mns to the Sun, not only m this particular, 
but m several other poetical conceptions* Sfir>a 
a Son of the Skj (D^aus), wc have already learned 
to know as the Eje of Mitra and V’iruna* Now, 
in Oriental phrascoIog>, the Lyes of the King arc 
his spies, so It IS but natural that he should observe 
all the deeds of men, and report them to the great 
Aditjas, the guardnns and avengers of Law and 
Right That the cNprcs^ion was rcilly understood 
in this manner i>> proved b> the frequent pra)er to 
Surj a to report men sJnJe^‘. before the Adit> is — 
which looks singularly hkc a request m chiM slang 
“ not to tell on them ” and so not bring them into 

‘See <./«///■<•» Pi 17* *'2 

*Once SQr)a h calle I the 1 }e uf Acm aSM>(I 115) 
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disgrace and jjvinishnicnt. Thus one of the Vasish- 

• > 

lhas sings : 

“ If Ihovi, 0 Sur)-a, nt thy rising wilt report us truly sinless to 
Vanina and Mitra, we will sing to jilease the gods. . , . Hnrva 

is rKiug, O Varuna-Mitra, to pace both worlds, looking down on 
men, protector of all that travel or stay, beholding right and wrong 
among men. lie unharnesses his seven ILuti rs ' . . . and hastens 
dutifully to your throne, ye twain, surveying all beings, .as a .shepheid 
’ Ids flock. . . . Siirya emerges from the sea of light, lie wliose 

jiath the ..Vdityns laid out. . . ." 6o.) 

. . He unweaves [ravels up] the idack mantle. Ids r.ais cast 

off tile darkness, rolling it np as a hide and dropping it into tlie 
waters. 

“ Xot hanging on to anytldng, not made fast, how comes it that he 
falls not from such height ? By whose giddance does he travel ? 
\\lio has seen it ? ” (IV,, 13.) 

Even more rapturous is the following greeting : 

“ The gods’ bright face has now arisen, the Eye of Mitra, Varuna, 
and Agid ; Surya fdls heaven, earth, and atmospheie, the breath of 
life of all that stands and moves. . . . The beautiful golden 

llarits, the bright ones, hailed by songs of joy, they mount to the 
highest heaven, and in one day their course encircles heaven and cattii. 
. . . And when he unharnesses the mares, the veil of darkness 

spreads over all things.” (I., 115.) 

We have learned to know the Sun as a horse, and 
as a bird. These images both remain standing 
symbols of the god, and there even are two hymns 
(I., 163 and X., 177), rather obscurely and mysticalh' 
worded, celebrating him as “ the Bird adorned by 

’ .“surya’s seven steeds or mares — as also the Dawn’s — are genei ally 
called Hakits (“ brilliant, ruddy”); they aie of course his rays, as 
the first verse of I., 50, expressly shows (see farther on). It should be 
noted, however, that the steeds of other gods — India’s and Agni’s, 
for instance — are also sometimes called so. 
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the Asura” (Vdruna), and as “the Horse who 
neighed as soon as he was born, emerging out of 
the waters [or mist],” the Steed ^^^th the “falcon’s 
wings and the gazelle’s feet.” So the Dawn is, said 
to bring “the Eye of the gods” to “lead forth the 
white and lovely horse.” There are few entire 
hymns addressed to SOiya, but of tliese the fol- 
lowing (I., 50), has become famous for its rich • 
imagery and its unusually hnishcd literary* form : 

** I. The god who knows all beings nsca aloft, drawn by }ii> rajs, 
that lie, Surja, may behold all things '—>2. Straightwa\, like thieves, 
the stars with their brightness slink away before the all seeing god.— • 

3 His ra)s are Msible to all mankind, blaring like flames —4 All- 
cnnspicitotis on thy rapid course thou createst light, illumining the 
whole firmament.— s- Thou nscsl for the race of god» and for that of 
men, that all may behold th) light —6. \\ iih that sameglance w here- 
with Varum, the illuminator, surve)s the busy race of men,— 7. 
Thou, O Siirja, searches! the sky and the wide space, making the 
da)8, spjing out all creatures.— 8. Se>en mares bear thee on, O far. 
seeing Sflrja, in thy chariot, go<l of the flaming locks —9, SQrj'a has 
harnessed the soen IlariCs, daughters of the car, self-joked. — 10 
Gazing out of the darkness up at the highest light, we hasc reached 
faurj'a, a god omong the god-. " 

IN'DRA AM» SUR\A. 

Surya's relations to Indra arc ratltcr pcculi.tr. TIic 
grim uarrior god appears to treat birn sometimes in 
a friendly and sometimes in a hostile uay. True, 
there are many passages — in hymns to Imlra, be it 
noted — witich would place the sun-god in his direct 
dependence, byactu.aUys.ayingth.it ho u.as ircatdl 

• TIik i> the riti'krit'g of the 1 rcnih »iti »’ r \ jiip , . iher' 

inii'litc, *■ that all inS' IkIkiM Surva ’ 1 nher riea im,; » 1 1 l< 

ai'j'foi'riatc and ►aii.rattof} 
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by Indra; but this must be taken only as a piece of 
exaggeration from excessive 7-eal on the part of the 
worshipper to ingratiate himself with the deity he is 
invoking — a trick of Vedic priestly poetiy which has 
long been noticed as one of its most peculiar and 
characteristic features. When, however, Indra is 
said to have prepared the way for Suiya, or “ caused 
him to shine,’' it is no more than good myth-rhetoric. 
For we canwellimagine — frompcrsonal observation — 
the sun-god so overwhelmed in battle with Ahi, 
Vritra, and other cloud-demons as to be unable to 
extricate himself and overcome his foes without the 
help of the Thunderer’s weighty arm ; in plain prose 
— a thunderstorm clears the sky and allows the sun 
to shine. It is, in substance, the same myth as that 
contained in a passage which tells how “ the gods 
lifted Surya out of the sea \saimtdrd\ wherein he lay 
hidden ” (X., 72), Not less transparent is the re- 
quest to Indra that he should “hide the sun,” here 
likened to a wheel, and direct his bolts against 
Shuspina, the Demon of Drought. But this short 
verse also very clearly shows how Surya, on cer- 
tain occasions, could be regarded by Indra, on be- 
half of men and nature generally, as an enemy and 
a nuisance, to be suppressed, at least temporarily, at 
all cost. For when battle is to be waged in earnest 
against the wickedest of all fiends, the blazing disc, 
or wheel, of the sun is hardly a desirable auxiliary, 
So that we do not wonder at the climax when Indra 
is praised for having, with the help of Soma, broken 
a wheel from Surya’s chariot and sent it spinning 
downhill, thereby laming “ the great wizard.” 
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INDRA A?*D USHAS 

2/. On the same principle ■we can understand 
how the Dawn herself — UshaS, the beautiful, the 
auspicious ’ — could be treated by Indra at times w ith 
the utmost severity , in seasons of drought, is not tlie 
herald of another cloudless daj , the bringcr of tlie 
blazing sun, a wicked sorceress, a foe to gods and 
men, to be dealt with as such by the Thunderer 
when, soma drunk, he strives with his friends the 
Maruts to storm the brazen stables of the sky, and 
bring out the blessed milch kine which are therein 
imprisoned ? Indra s treatment of the hostile Daw ii 
IS as summary as his treatment of SOrya, thougli at 
other times he is as ready to help her, and “ laj out 
a path ’ for licr, and “ cause her to shine ” or “ light 
her up It IS the same m>th. and fortunately we 
ha\ e It m a far clearer and completer form Smash 
ing the obnoMous one s car seems to be the one 
method which occurs to the great foe smilcr, who is 
more earnest than inventive 

“This heroic task also this manly deed O Indra thou didst 
perform, that tinii di 1st smile the woman who phnnctl mischief 
the paughtcr of the Sky fDjJusJ, this Uslns who wis cxaltin,j 
herself thou didst strike her down Ushas fell in Icm r from her 
shattered car when the mighty one lal fcllid it to the griunl 
There it las, Irokcn nttcrlv sshile she herself fit I far awa> 

. 30 ) 

This feat of I ndra ts recounted m a h> mn w Inch 
reheari>cs a list of hi> finest exploits It is e\ identl) 
looked on IS one of his highest chims to glor>' and 

' Lshas— from a rot t meaning lo hum I > pi iw 
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gratitude, for it js ropcalcdiy alhulcd to in different 
bonks. In one passage, the fair Uslias is rejjresenled 
as iiaving taken tlie lesson to lieart and Hying of her 
o\vn*accord, leaving her chariot standing, from fear 
of Indra's bolt, vhile in another the latter is said to 
have smitten certain enemies as he had broken 
Uslias’ car. 

USIIAS, THE DAWN. 

28. What strikes us most in all this is the exulting 
and insulting tone in which the poets celebrate the 
defeat of the goddess who is, e.xcejit on this one oc- 
casion, their greatest favourite, their heart's desire, 
— one might almost say their pet. Some twent\' 
lu'inns are addressed wholly to h'er, and she has a 
place in numerous others ; and everywhere the poets* 
fancy e.xhausts itself in brilliant and dainty imagerj-, 
in a variety of loving and admiring epitlicts. Again 
and again she is likened to a beautiful woman or 
maiden, who reveals herself in all her loveliness ; and 
it must be confessed that these descriptions, as a 
rule, recall Oriental harem life (or the Zenana of In- 
dian princes), too realistically to be relished by the 
general reader in their original crudity. So that 
such passages, scattered through most of the Rig 
books, may best be summed up in the very compre- 
hensive lines of Mr. J. Muir.' 

“ Like a beautiful young -woman dressed by her mother, a richly 
decked dancing girl, a gaily attiicd wife appearing before her hus- 
band, or a female rising resplendent out of the bath, — smiling and 


’ Sanskrit Texts, vol. v., p. 194. 
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confiding m the irresistible power of her attractions, c’le umtils her 
bosom to the gaze of the beholder • 

A few characteristic \erses culled from various 
hymns will be more interesting and instructive 'than 
descriptions detached from the tevts 

“The shining Lslras has been percened , «’ie has opened the 
doors [of the sk>J , setting in motion all lung things, she has 
reiealed to us treasures — [the golden treasures of light that were 
hidden by darknessj — Ushas has awakened all creatures (I , 1 13, 4) 
— She hastens on, arousing fooled creatures, and makes f'C 

birds fly aloft (I , 48, 5) — The birds fly up from their nests and men 
seeking food leave their homes (1 , 124. 12) —[/rousing] the pros- 
trate sleeper to move [impelling] one to enjoyment, another (0 the 
pursuit of wealth, [enabling] those who see but n little way to see far , 
[arousing] one to wield the royal power, another to follow 
after fame, another to the pursuit of wealth, another to perfom str- 
vices, Ushas awa’cs all creatures logo their diflcrent paths in life 
(I , 113 5 6) — Inasmuch as thou hast mide Agnitobe kindled— 
[for morning worship] — and hast a\ akened the men who 

are to sacnilce, thou hast done go xt service tothcgiHhfl 113, *)) 
—She has >okcd [her horses] from the remote ruing place of Surja 
E>er) thing that moscsliows down before her glance , the 
acluc goddess creates light bj her appearance the roagnificcnt 
Daughter of the Skv dnscs away our halers L\h 3 s has repelled 
our enemies In thee when iho 1 dawnest is the life anil 

breat 1 1 f all creatures (I 4 '' “-i«> ) 

Tlic dispcllcr of cncmitn — not only of the powers 
of darkness, but also of ihietca.md other nnlcfactors 
who are sheltered by darkness, of bad dreams, jiltan- 
toms, spell'’, and all the cmI brood of tlarknesn — is 
quite naturally likened to a warrior brandishing 
weapons. Hut rarcU The poets dwell almost en- 
tirely on tlic lovely and even the pallictic .rjiccts of 
the.r favorite. And indeed there is no lick of 
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patlios and sadness in the conception of a beauteous 
and gracious being \vho, lierself immortal and ever 
youliiful, thougli old as Time, serenely and inevi- 
tably, in obedience to the highest Law, (she is 
“the preserver of Rita.” “born in Rita,”) both 
prolongs and shortens life, each new day being 
both her gift to men and tiie tribute she levies on 
their sum of days. The pathos is deepened if the 
bringer -of food and joy, the dispenser of life and 
death, is herself a mortal, a creature of a day — 
nay, of an hour, — one of many as brilliant and as 
ephemeral as herself, as she needs must be if each 
day is thought as having a dawn to itself. In the 
hymns to Ushas we find her addressed and referred 
to almost in one breath both as the one ever- 
returning or born again, and as the fleeting unit of 
an endless scries: 


“ . . . As tliou w.ist invoked by the poets of old, . . . 

reward our praise also, O Ushas, with gifts and with brilliant light ! 
(L, 48, 14). 

“ Maintaining the ordinances of the gods, but wasting away the 
lives of men, Uslms has shone forth, the last of the numerous Dawns 
that are past, and the first of those that arc coming (I., 124, e). 

“ Shine on us with thy best ravs, O divine Ushas ; give us a long 
life! (VII., 77, 5). 

“ Ushas has dawned before ; let lier now dawn again. 

(I-, 43, 3)- 

“ Born again and again, though ancient, shining with an ever 
uniform hue, she wastes away the life of mortals as a clever gambler 
the stakes — (I., 92, 10). 

“ Ushas follows the track of the Dawns that are past and is the 
first cf the unnumbered Dawns that are to come. — . . . How 
great is the interval that lies between the Dawns that have arisen and 
those which are yet to arise? Ushas yearns longingly after the for- 
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mer Paw ns aiul gladlj ^ocs on shining witJi t!ic. others [tint arc to 
come] Those mortals a e gone who sm t*’c cJrliest Lslns <hwn , 
we shall gaze upon her now and the men arc coming who are to he 
hold her on future moms — lerpetually in former da)s 

drd the divine Ushasdawn, and now today the radiant goddess 
beams upon this world undecaytng immortal (I , 113 

S-13 ) 

The hymn from which the Hst evtract is taken 
(1 , 1 13) IS the longest and most sustaincdlv be uiti 
ful of those addressed to the “ desire of all men, ' 
— that which closes with the magnificent ftnalCy the 
grandest Ivncal effusion m the whole Rig Veda 

Rise ' Our life our breath has come back ' The darkne«s jt 
gone the light approaches ' Ushas has ©pencil a p-ih f ir S rja t » 
travel vre have reached the point vrhere otir days arc len thciel 
The pnest, the poet celel>ratmg the brightening Ushav an cs with 
tl c web of his lomn , shine, therefore magnificent U h on him 
who j raises th-'c Mother of the go U ’ na iifcslait >ti of 

\diti ' ‘ banner of the sacrifice mmhfv shine fo'th I An e ' 

Icnda graciousear toour prayer.giverof allboons ' (I 113 tf;-"o) 

\\ c seem to sec the uplifted IniuN, tiu. wor^iuj>- 
ping upturned cj cs, amid the glories of the awaken 
mg ndv.n like nature — ind we long for 1 hurst of 
Wagntr s song and Inniiony It sctins as thouqh 
nothing short of Brj nhild s waking invocation, “ lliil, 
O Sun” c«uhl worthily render the granticur, sim- 
plicitv and whole hearted ulontmn in this irchaie 
ode’ 

* See p 15 ^ 

* N( r f« the av*’CMlion/ar feichr I J«r JlrynhjJl an! hi^f/il arr 

onmnill) the Sun an 1 Pawn lovers c f leulunic iri)th Inj y as rvr 
fiillv iin I y tl e veriest dil I ler in music an 1 f !l I fc 
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. thp: two sisters. 

29. There are some' verses in this same liymn 
which veiy beautifully and completely describe the 
Dawn’s relations to her sister, who of course is no 
other- than Ni^ht. 

o 

‘ ‘ The ruddy Bright-one with her bright Calf [the Sun] * has arrived ; 
to her the Dark-one has relinquished her abodes ; kindred to one 
another, immortal, alternating Night and Morning go on changing 
color. — The same is the never-ending path of the two sisters, which 
they travel by the gods’ command. They strive not, they rest not, 
the majestic Night and Dawn, of one mind, though unlike.” — (I., 
113, 2-3.) 

Once or twice the Bright-one is said to be born of 
the Dark-one (the Dawn to be daughter of Night), 
but in the great majority of texts they are sisters — the 
two beauteous Daughters of the Sk}’’, equally bene- 
ficent, equally welcome, and equally — but alternately 
— bringing refreshment and vigor to all that lives ; 
“ alike to-day, alike to-morrow, fulfilling the fixed 
ordinance of Varuna," never transgressing ifj never 
omitting to be at the proper time at the appointed 
place. Evidently Night is not here conceived as the 
wicked foe of men, the devouring Beast, the river or 
sea of darkness, but as the kind friend, the bringcr 
of rest and coolness, the gentle fosterer and restorer. 
Both sisters are great weavers. They are jDerpetuall}’ 
weaving mantles and veils — golden, shining, or black, 
each after her manner; and one undoes the weav^ 
ing of the other. Ushas .shows hersejf beaming at 
the borders of the sky, having thrown off 'the dark 


’ 'I'his peculi.'ir surname will be explained farther on, 
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covering, as she drives on her beautiful chariot 
drawn by the self-yoked ruddy steeds (I., 113, 14); 
Surya rolls it up like a hide(V‘ir., 63, i,) unweaves, 
ravels it up, and hides it away (IV., 1 3, 4). Yet even 
this work the sisters perform amicably: “Jointly 
they wertve tlie out-spread curtain ” (II., 4, 6). So 
close indeed is their relationship, though each goes 
when the other comes— Ushas “ chases far away her 
sister ” — and so harmoniously do they work togetlier, 
that the poet at last wondcn'ngly asks : “ W^hich of 
them is the older and which the j'ounger? Wiio 
knows, O ye sages? They cariy (between them) all 
that exists, revolving as on one wheel ” (I., 185, l). 

30. Ushas* relations to the Sun are as natural, but 

more varied. She “shines wUli the light of licr 
lov'cr,” SQrya, who “ follows her as a lover follows a 
maiden.” But she flics before him and he never c.in 
join her: it were dts.i*‘trous for her if he did, for the 
delicate Dawn never could stand the full blaze of licr 
lover's splendor; indeed one poet urges licr — not 
very politely — to hasten and make no delay, that 
Surya may not scorch her like a thief or an enemy 
(V., 79, 9). Rut sometimes she is Siirya's wife — 
tliougli he is her brother too, both being children 
of Dyaus — and sometimes his motlicr. As such she 
appears in that peculiar pass.agc where she arrives 
with her “bright Calf.” For there Ushas, the fair, 
the resplendent., apt>tMrs in the form of a Cou ! 

31. Vcdic heavenly roOlogj’ is a curious thing: 
and confu‘'ing, unless one has the patience to study 
out its main features and umlcrlja'ng principle, after 
which it becomes, on tile whole, tolerably >ntcll4;i- 
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blc. The phenomena are many ; the animals arc few ; 
so they have to do duty for different things. They 
arc, if we may so word it, homonyms in their way. 
Thus the Horse, the well-attested emblem of the 
Sun, once in a while stands for the Sky — as when 
the Pitris are said to have adorned the black horse 
with pearls (the moonless starr}’’ sky). Serpents arc 
not always drought-clouds ; there are the serpents of 
darkness. Nor arc cows always rain-clouds ; there 
are also the rudd}’, bright cows — the Kine of Light, 
and the black cows — the Kine of Darkness. Looked 
at in one way. Night is the dark stable in which the 
bright cows are shut up ; Ushas opens the stable and 
they bound forth joyously and “ scatter around her 
like a herd.” These are of course the rays of the 
dawn which shoot forth in all directions — and lo ! 
Ushas appears in the rdic of shepherdess. Vcdic 
imagery could not stop there. From a “ leader of 
cows,” she became “ the mother of cows,” and con- 
sequently a cow herself ; a lovely bright one of 
course ; hence her child, the Sun — as calf ! But even 
so her bond with her sister Night is not severed, and 
both are invoked together as ” the two cows which 
give milk of different colors from similar udders.” 
This fully explains the otherwise obscure passage 
where Indra is said to have put dark milk in the 
black cows and light milk in the ruddy ones. 

32. We must not forget one last attribute of 
Ushas, not the least of her charms in the eyes of 
her by no means disinterested votaries — her great 
wealth. It is not only that, at her coming, she re- 
veals the treasures of golden light, — the herds of 
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ruddy cows — which h-id been hidden by her sister 
Night She is the dispenser, in an indirect way, of 
far more siibstantnl treasures Ky going from house 
to house arousing all sleepers whether poor or* rich 
to their day s work, she fosters honest endeavor and 
helps It to its earnings ' But even this is too slow 
and commonplace a way to wealth to content tliose 
priests who are forever crying out to the gods in the 
name of the worshippers, for riches on a large scale — 
herds of cattle, horses, booty from enemies wives 
(really female slaves) and sons, strong, stalwart and 
numerous, — and m their own for ‘ great gifts and 
liberality, i e the highest possible pa> for their 
priestly services from kings and wealthy patrons 
gcnerallj These great boons thest windfall>, the 
gods resen t for tJie pious sacrificcr and “ soma 
presser, the zealous performer of appointed rites 
and singer of hjmns But, to be cflicacious, the 
singing thorites, the sacrifice, must take place at the 
appointed times, of which the most sacred and im 
portant is the hour of sunrise Uslias therefore 
who causes i^gni to be kindled on th'' morning 
altar, who gives the signal for the jojfulvoiccs to 
be raised, and brings the gods to the sacrifice 
jointly with their messenger Agni puls men in the 
way of obtaining all they so much covet, and thus 
becomes a dispenser of wealth Not impropcrl} 
therefore is she addressed in such strains as this 


* yiergtntlunJ hiit S'^tJ im !/«//( 1 arly morn I n tf 

f II ( f C n ) the I omelj o!! t erman wh instn ct* « lie I 
tonsc I he carl) 1 rl arc ll c •Ic'j a r f f cacr) j 
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which mav stand hero for numberless similar pas- 
sages : 

“Dawn un ns with prosperity, O Ushas, Danj^hler of the Sky, 
with great glory, O luminous and Irountiful goddess, witli riches ! 
— Bringing horses and cattle, .all-bestowing, they [tlic Dawns] have 
often come to shine. Send riches then to me also, O Ushas, incline 
the Kings to dispense gifts. . . . Those princes, O Ushas, who 

at thy approach incline their thoughts to liber.ality, Kauva, tlic chief 
of his race,’ here celebrates. — (I., .|S, 1-4.) 

“ May the som.a-presser obtain such D.awns as rise upon the liberal 
mortal (D.awns), rich in kine, in sons all stalwart, and in horses. 
. . 113. IS.) 

Always the same thing ; the bargain between the 
worshipper and the deity he invoices. To the “lib- 
eral mortal,” who grudges neither soma, nor fire, nor 
cakes and Iwmns, nor fees to the jjriests, a liberal re- 
turn is due from the gods. It is to be noticed that, 
however varied the Vedic Aryas’ mythical (/. r., 
poetical) vocabulary may be, their begging is re- 
markably monotonous. They ask precisely the same 
things of every deit}'^ — quantities of them — and in 
almost precisely the same words. 

THE ASHVIN.S. 

33. Numerous arc the Children of the Sky. We 
will close the brilliant galaxy with the renowned 
couple of twins, the ASHVINS, or Horsemen, the 
brothers of the Sun and the Dawn. They are almost 
as great favorites as the latter. Many hymns are 
addressed to them, and they are incidentally men- 

’ This hymn is one of a collection attributed to the priestly family 
of tlie Kanvas. 
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tioned or invoked m a great many more. No other 
deities, scarcely Indra himself, ha\e become the 
heroes of such a number of what ^\c may call “storj 
myths ” Indeed, so many and different things arc 
told, asked, and e'<pectcd of them, tint when the 
Rig Veda had lost its living actuality, and commen- 
tators went to work on it, they were fairly purz/cd 
to determine their original nature, t € , the natural 
powers or phenomena which they represent For 
they are not only horsemen (or more probabl; 
“descendants of the horse,” since they themselves 
never ride, but drive their own chariots like the 
other gods) — they arc also the physicians of gods 
and men, workers of miracles, rescuers from storms, 
best men at weddings, protectors of love and conju. 
gil life This IS certainly confusing , and no less so 
are the answers given by different commentators to 
the query “ Wlio — or rather what — arc the Ash. 
vins^” Vet some indications wc out them which 
helped our scholars m tlitir researches but .a cire- 
ful and minute stud> of the Rig texts has, as usual, 
proved the surest guide, and the question may now 
be considered as settled 

34 The Ashvins’ connection with the Horse 
("asAt a J gives assurance of their heavenl} luminous 
nature, and this is confirmed by the many epithets 
conferred on tlicm Like their sister Ushas, they are 
beautiful, gracious, bright, swift, immortal, >ourig, 
though ancient I his latter feature alone would 
point to a regularlv recurring phenomenon id the 
morning Then, they .ire the earliest nser-» .uul 
arrive the lir&t .it llie inormng '•n.rifiee, nhnut of the 
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Dawn, who is said lo conic imnicdialcly^ry/r;' tlicni ,* 
the worshipper, to jrreel them with Ids son^ Jias t,o 
^ct up before tlie dawn : and tlicy arc asked to come 
to Hie house on their chariot “ to which the twili^iit 
is yoked,” for the sacrifice lield “at tlie first lighting 
up of the dawn.” Indeed they come earlier still ; 
their chariot appears “at the end of tlie night,” and 
they are invoked also “ in the last watch of night,” 
as well as “ at break of day ” — two moments, to be 
sure, which come very close together ; with the 
difference, however, that at the former it is still 
dark and at the latter it is not quite light. They are 
“ dispellers of darkness ” and “ killers of Raksha- 
sas”like ail luminous beings; they “ open the doors 
of the fast-closed stable rich in cows ” (the Dawns, or 
the rays of the Dawn). These things are explicitly 
said and repeated in numbers of texts,’ and leave no 
doubt as to the original place of the Ashvins in the 
order of natural phenomena : they represent the twi- 
light hour which precedes the dawn, luminous, but 
not yet brilliant — a delicate touch quaintly expressed 
by giving them a team of gray asses — animals that 
are not quite horses and subdued in color. Not 
always though. Nothing is immutable in the Rig- 
Veda. So the chariot of the Ashvins is quite as often 
drawn by horses. One poet is struck by some fancy, 
some nice characteristic detail, and gives it. Another 
takes it up, or sets it aside, at his pleasure — or, for 
that matter, he does so himself. It is all a question 
of moods, not deliberate invention. 

^ See for a large and convincing collection of them in .'Myriantlieub' 
valuable jnonograi)h Die Afvuts. 
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35 The most decisive witness m hvor of this 
identification of the Aslivms with the morning tui 
light, we find in this thoroughly Vedic riddle 
“ When the dark cow pJightj sits among the ruJd> 
cows [the rays of the Dawn], I invoke >ou, Ashvins, 
Sons of the Sky,” t e , “when night has not quite 
gone and morning is just coming ” Possibly it was 
this text which clinched the question for Yaska, one 
of the great native commentators, w ho m his catalogue 
raisonni of Vedic deities (the NiruUa), after men 
tionmg the opinions of other students, gives ns his 
own that 

Their time is after (he (fatter) half of the night %vhen the (space s) 
becoming light is resisted (liy darkness) for the mi i tlcmost A«hvin, 
(the one between darkness and light) slitres m darkness, \il list (the 
other) who is of a solar nature— shares in light ’ 

This also cxphins why there should be tao 
Ashvins, twins For twilight, the well named, is of 
a complicated and csscntnlly dual mturc be 
ginning in darkness, ending in light Hence, too, 
there is a difference between the brothers ^'iska 
m the passage partly quoted above, savs that “one 
[of course the elder] pervades ever} thing w ith moist 
urc, the other witli light” Again, one is a hero 
and conqueror (he who stands the brunt of the first 
fight with xlarkncss), and the other is the weilth), 
fortunate Son of the Sk) (uhost time is w lien the 
fight IS won, of which good news lie is the bearer, 

’ a ratulaiion of Protensof r» I istOcker Tl c r It In j arcni! r tt 
■re put in 1> the translator lo relieve Ihr ton» ilrsciirec i ci e es» 
of ll c Si ,,krit « nginal 
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while the treasures of returning light begin to be 
revealed). Still the two moments are so close to- 
gether that the twins are regarded as inseparable, 
and, compared to all sorts of things which go in 
pairs — the two eyes, the two ears, the two breasts, 
a bird and his mate, two wheels, etc., etc. In the 
course of time, a certain spirit of symmetry asserts 
itself, and the ritual decrees that the Ashvins shall 
be invoked twice, morning and evening, making 
them to personate both the twilight before sunrise 
and that after sunset — though in express contradic- 
tion to the following text (V., 77, 2) : “ Invoke the 
Ashvins in the morning ; the evening is not the time 
for gods — it is displeasing to them ” (naturally, since 
the gods are devas, “ bright ”). It will be seen how 
easily this could lead to identify the Twins, one with 
the morning twilight, the other with the evening 
twilight, — and even with Day and Night, — which 
has been done repeatedly, contrary to the very 
essence of the myth, which makes them inseparable, 
not alternate. Ritualism at last prevails entirely, 
and we find — still in the Rig-Veda — a third invoca- 
tion of the Ashvins at noon, evidently in accord 
with the three daily offerings. This is the beginning 
of confusion, and affords us at the same time a 
glimpse of the .stratification of periods in the Rig- 
Veda — like that in the Avesta — resulting in the 
obliteration, or at least blurring, of the original con- 
ceptions. 

36. Once we have succeeded in determining the 
elementary nature of the joy-bringing Twins, we also 
have the key to their various acts and deeds, which 
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are alv\ays gracious and beneficent, therein they 
differ widely from most other gods They arc 
invariably mild, helpful, merciful They arc the 
great Physicians, who heal the sick, make tlic lame 
to \\alk, the blind to sec But their patients arc 
always the same the Old Sun, who leaches the goal 
of his long day’s journey weary and sick unto death 
— when the foe he has fought and vanquished, grim 
Darkness, at last overcomes and blinds him — and 
who IS made young again and vigorous, and seeing, 
by the returning light which the Ashvins — the morn- 
ing twilight — conquer and bring; or c/sc it is the 
Old Dawn — the evening gloaming — who runs the 
same dangers, undergoes the same infirmities and de- 
cay, and IS led forth, rejuvenated and radiant, by' her 
ever youthful brothers TJicy' arc best men at wed- 
dings, protectors of love and mnrrngc, because they 
bring the Dawn-bndc before the face of her Sun 
lover, or reunite the separated Io\cr'' On one 
occasion, indeed, Ushis is said to li.ivc mounted on 
the Ashvins' car — (was it not on the niemor.ilile 
occasion when her own was sli iltcred by the un- 
gallant Indra^) — and to Inve chosen them for her 
husbands. — They arc rescuers from stormy' waters, 
because night is a dark and stormy' waste of waters, 
full of dangers and monsters, into wliicli the* worn- 
out Sun fatally sinks, and m which he* might perish, 
diel not the ever ’iit'ip'iiA ^itraVis ol ’i.ig'iit taVc 'mm 
into their swiftly flying ship and carry him siftly 
across to tlic other — the bright — shore, from wliich 
he rises aloft, in fully' restored vigor a ul spltmhir — 
And will not thusu vilio do all these kindly offite-'. 
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wlio \vork these miracles for "ods. do the same for 
suppliant men? We know tliat every myth ends by 
coming down to earth and being luimanized. It 
will strike every one how many and varied stories 
could and must have been spun out of this pecu- 
liarly attracti\-e and prolific myth of the Aslu'ins. 

37. We cannot close the gallery of the V'edic 
Beings of Light without devoting a few lines to one 
Avho, though holding a rather modest rank, shares in 
their honors, and is always affectionately and rever- 
cntl}'’ remembered. We mean PCsilAX, pre-emi- 
nently a friend of men, and whose career is one of 
almost homely usefulness. The great French Vcdic 
scholar, A. Bcrgaigne, sums it up in one brief page, 
so lucid and comprehcnsiv’’C, that wc cannot do better 
than reproduce it : 

“ Pushan is, first of all, a p.asloral and .agriciillural deity. He is 
requested to direct the furrow ; liis hand is armed with the ox-goad ; 
he is princi})ally the guardian of cattle, who jirevents them from 
straying, and finds them again M'hen they get lost. He is, therefore, 
prayed to follow the cows, to look after them, to keep them from 
harm, to bring them home safe and sound. His care extends to all 
sorts of property, which he guards or finds again when lost. He is 
also the finder of hidden treasure, — cows first on the list, always. 
Lastly, Pushan guides men, not only in their search for lost or hidden 
things, but on all their ways generally. In a word, he is the god of 
wayfarers as well as of husbandmen and herdsmen. He is called 
‘ Lord of the Path,’ he is iwaycd to ‘ lay out the roads,’ to remove 
from them foes and hindrances, to guide his worshippers by the safest 
roads, as ‘ knowing all the abodes.’ ...” 

A very human field of action — almost a picture of 
rural life. But all the foregoing pages have been 
written to little purpose, if it does not strike the 
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reader at once that it is a reflection of the usual 
heavenly pastoral, — itself, of course, originally copied 
from the earthly model We are, by this time, suf- 
ficiently familiar -with the aerial pastures and ro^ds, 
along which the heavenly cattle — uhethcr Cloud- 
Kine or Kine of Light — roam and stray, get stolen 
or lost, and are found again So do ^\ekno^\ who 
they are that guard, and follow, and find them, and 
bring them back But not these alone arc heaven’s 
“hidden treasure Agni lies hidden and is found, 
and so is Soma, whom Pflshan is expressly said to 
have brought back “ like a strayed ox “ , and imme- 
diately “Pushan, abounding m rajs, found the 
king, who lay hidden, and who now' shines forth on 
the sacrificial grass “ This at once establishes 
Pdslian’s claim to a place in the hrglicst licaicns, at 
the very source of light itself It is there that he is 
the lo\er of his sister Sfirj.i, the Sun maiden, and 
sails his golden ships across the acrnl ocean. 

So mucii for thi» gentle deity’s naturalistic aspects 
His loftier symbolical character will become appar- 
ent in connection with a different— .and later dc\el. 
oped — order of ideas ' 

• bcc \ llcri,aii,ne n I /Jifiif >il i> , | j 420-^30 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE RIG-VEDA: lesser AXD LATER GODS. — STORY 

MYTHS. 


I. Classification, on the whole, is unsatisfactory. 
The worst of it is, the things classified won’t dove- 
tail nicely, but are sure to overlap both ways or to 
fall short. Yet, when one has on hand an over- 
whelming mass of material, and is, moreover, limited 
to a scant selection from it, one would flounder 
helplessly without the assistance of such a guide, 
even though it be lame and to some extent mis- 
leading. This is a disadvantage under which all 
great subjects labor. And of all great subjects 
there is none both vaster and more complex than 
the Rig-Veda; none that grows and expands more 
bewilderingly under handling ; none that more 
elusively resists classification and — to use a very 
modern yet already somewhat trite expression — 
popularization. For popularization means : present- 
ing the results of the work of specialists in an un- 
technical form,' intelligible and attractive to the 
large mass of average, general readers. And how 
are “ results ” to be presented where so very few 
have been finally established ? in a branch of learn- 
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ing which is in the very fer\’orof research, discover^’, 
comparing theories, correcting errors* or hasty con- 
clusions, — so that it is a current saying among 
brethren of the craft that no book on Ancient India 
can reach its last chapter without the first ones being 
rewritten.' Method, therefore, is, after all, the best 
safeguard, and careful sorting and sifting — classify, 
ing in short ; under reservation and with frequent 
qualifying of one’s own definitions. 

2. To begin with the title of this chapter. It 
should be well understood that the adjectives “ lesser 
and later” are not meant to apply to one and the 
same deities, or at least not always. The more a 
divine person goes into abstraction, and the farther 
it becomes removed from the natural phenomenon 
which it originally represented, or the more it accen- 
tuates certain dctail.s of that phenomenon, the later, 
as a rule, we can place it. Thus tlic high moral con- 
ception of the Sky.god Vdruna cannot but Iiave 
been evolved out of tliat of the primeval Dyfius, the 
material vi.siblc sky. Again, when wc meet three 
goddesses (very subordinate and rarely mentioned 
in the liymns), representing the three phases of the 
moon — the growing, the full, and the waning, — wc 
may be ver}’ .sure that thc.worship of the moon itself 
preceded them. Though of course it is never pos- 
sible even to suggc.st a p.irticular lime for such 

' Tlic truth of this M)ing the author can vrueh for from etperU 
cncc. Such scliohin a-- may glaarr at the jirrsent volume amU'e 
mclinol to fault.iiruhnu, will therefore please coiuiilertliat, with Ih- 
l>c\l-tne3nt elTort- to “ teep up to due,*’ a to /.* a ni'V 

l>e prinUil /•’"/r time, ami l>y that fact, in the prr-cnl cave, of iiekcv 
»Uy fall l>ehifnl 
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Other gods, or, at all events, being first among the 
The other standard, therefore, is the safest. Rut 
stands only for the time, whatever tliat A\as, uhi 
theselect'on of the hymns was made, and — to borro 
a word from other theologies — the canon of the Ri 
Veda was established That time was preceded b> 
past which we have no means of fathoming, and fc 
lowed by a future as vast, in whicli the religion < 
the Rig-Veda was to pass through all the cvolutioi 
of Brahmanism and Hinduism Some of the persor 
and myths of the Vedte Pantheon, therefore, arc ver 
old, while some again arc just beginning to nssci 
thcmscU es To the former clas«!, probably, bclon 
among others Parjanya and Rudra. If so, tlicgruit 
ncss of Rudra, .as wc saw, is in abeyance in the Rig 
Veda, but It was to rise again and reach a hlghc 
climax than ever, when he became the dread Sln\a~ 
the Destroyer — of the grc.at Rrahmamc Tri.uh 
4 Of the second class the most notable is VlsU N u, . 
solar dcitj and form of Agni, who holds .xaerj’ modtsl 
pl.acc in the Rig-Veda, where he appears .as a frieiu 
and comrade of Indra, st.ands b> his side at the kill 
ing of Vntra, and helps him to ” open the stable 
.and let out the cows *’ One peculiar trait is .att.achi.(l 
to him, and mentioned whenevur he is addressed ot 
spoken of he IS the god of the* three* strides l*urcl> 
naturalistic interpreters think of the* expression .as n • 
fcrring to the strides of the Sun god to tlie tliree* 
stations of his course, at morning, noon, and e\emng. 
But closer study ‘^hows that there is a far dciper 
significance behind the seemingly simple mylh—thr 
three* strides of Vishnu cover or pervade, earth. 


7j:ss/:/c .!,v/> i.ati'.r c,ons. 


2 ,\\ 

heaven, and the Idi^he-^t worki of aii. invisible lo 
nmrlais, ns clearly intimated by the verse : “ W’e can 
from the earth Iciunv two of ihv siiace.s : ihon alone, 
O \'rshmi, Icnowcst thine own hiylu-st aie>de ” (\*1 1., 
oo. i). However that may bt'. nothinu; in the Kiy;- 
\*ecia presages the cinniny; orealness of the Qod, the 
future second person — the }'reserver~-of the Ih-ah- 
mnnic Triad, the rival of Shiva in tiie devotion of 
millions of worshippers, til! all jh'ahmanic India 
became divided into two immense and fanatical sects, 
the Shivites and the \*ish«tuites. It appears, how. 
ever, that the earliest beginnings of these sects may 
be faintly traced as far back as the Rig- Veda, from 
a passage in one of the so-called historical In-mns 
which relate the early struggles and wars of the Pen- 
jab Ary as.' 

5. The god — S.WITAR — to whom is addressed the 
G.avatri, the most holy text in the whole Rig-Veda, 
to this day the daily prayer of millions of human 
beings — cannot properly be classed among the 
“lesser gods ” ; but that he belongs among the later 
ones is shown by the complexity and by certain 
abstruse aspects of his being. That he is first and 
foremost a solar deity goes without saying. But 
a very puzzling fact about him is that he is some- 
times identified with the sun — Surya, — and some- 
times expressly distinguished from him — or it. 
Savitar is, as Muir says, “pre-eminently the golden 
deity ” — golden-eyed, golden-armed, golden-handed, 
driving a golden car along ancient, dustless paths, 
beautifully laid out through space. There are 

jC 


’ See ch. viii., p. 303. 
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passages in uhich the two names — Savitaror SurjM — 
are used convertibly and indiscriminately; for in- 
stance “God Savitar raised his* banner high, pro- 
viding light for all the world Silrja Ins filled earth 
and heaven and the vast ‘middle region' {anta- 
rtksha, the atmosphere) with beams” Thej are 
unmistakably separated when SUrja is called Savi tar’s 
beautiful bird (IV, 14, 2), or Savitar is said to be 
“invested with the rays of Siliya,” or to “bring 
Surya ’ Surya of course, in such cases, is to be taken 
as a common noun, standing for the material sun, 
and Savitar assumes towards it the relation of a 
higher being directing its movements, disposingof 
and distributing its light 
6 Another peculiarity of Savitar is that lie repre 
sents not only the briglit sun of the golden day, but 
also the invisible sun of night, rr, the sun in the 
m>stcrious, invisible land between West and Hast. 
He IS associated as much with liglit as with darkness 
— the friendly darkness that brings repose and sleep 
to all that breathes There arc indeed iiints of the 
kind m the descriptions of Sur) a, w hose mares, “ the 
Hants, draw w ithoiit end now the bright light and 
now the dark '(I, 115 5), and who seems to Iiavc 
a night horse, which reverses the course of his 
chariot', but they arc few and vague, wlnle the 
scmi diurnal, scnii nocturn d nature* of Sav itar is one 
of that deitv s essential characteristics. Those* out- 
stretched handsof his, which shower light upon the 
worlds, also “ firmly guide the starr> host ** ; .nfttr 
« “-cc the chaj ler cm I TVSllA (tie I mr in cj estion) in \ I-et- 
/.« A/’/j.! ft jyf vol h . n 
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arousing nil creatures in the morning — " those with 
two feel and with four” — ^they bring them to rest 
in the evening. In all the hymns addreshcd to 
this god, whicli arc held in a peculiarh' noble and 
lofty strain, this great and beneficent function of 
his is gratefully mentioned. 

“He who hastc!i“; hither through tl>e ilark ntrinl sjiacc, who lay*; 
to rc'-l whatever iimrlal i.s, or immortal, (iial Sa\ilar on his golden 
chariot ctimes towards ti<;, surveying all creatures." (I., 35, 2.) 

“ . . . Where is Surya now? Wiio know.s it ? Over which 

heaven do his rays c\tend ? " (I., 35, 7.I 

“With g'dden hands comes hastening Savitnr the god, pursuing 
busily his work 'twi\t heaven and cartli ; he drives .aw.ay ojijrression, 
leads Surya forth, through the dark realm of air he hastens up to 
heaven.” (I., 35. 9 -) 

Here we see that, when Savitar comes in the even- 
ing, the sun becomes invisible and .shines on some 
other world ; when he comes in the morning, he 
brings back the sun. The difference between the 
two deities is made very plain, and we can best sum 
it up by saying that though, in translating, “ Surya ” 
can always be rendered by “ the Sun,” “ Savitar ” 
cannot. 

The “ Evening Hymn ” to Savitar (II., 38) is one 
of the finest in the collection. 

“ . 2. — The god his mighty hands, his arms outstretches in 

heaven above, and all things here obey him ; to his commands the 
waters are attentive, and even the rushing wind subsides before him. 
3- — Driving his steeds, now he removes the harness and bids the wan- 
derer rest him from his journey ; lie checks the serpent-smiter’s ' eager 
onset ; at Savitar’s command the kindly night comes. 4. — The weaver 
rolls her growing web together, and in the midst the workman leaves 


’ A bird of prey. 
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his labors , the god anses and divides the time, [night from da>],— 
God Savitar appears the ne\er-resting 5 — fn e\cry place where 
mortals ha\e their dwelling, the house fire far and wide sheds forth 
Its radiance, the mother gi\es her son the fairest portion, because the 
god has gnen him desire to eat 6 — Now he returns who had gone 
fortli for profit , for home the longing wanderer’s heart is )eaming, 
and each, his task half finished, homeward journeys : this is the 
heasenly Inciters ordinance . 8 — The restless darting 

fish, at fall of e\ ening, seeks w here he may his refuge m the w atcr> , 
his nest the e^-born seeks, their stattthc cattle/each in its place, 
the god divides the creatures ’ * 

7. So far the hymn might be addressed to tlie 
visible sun, “to him who clothes himself in all colors" 
vhen he climbs up the heights of heaven, and “uraps 
himself in a broun-red mantle" as lie descends from 
them , but Savitar is decidedly the nocturnal 
sun, ^\hcn the poet expressly says: “Thou dost 
journey through the night from West to Kast." 
Yet all this transparent naturalism by no means ex- 
liausts the complex and somewhat mystical personal- 
ity of tills god. He has also a lofty moral side ; for 

‘ I rom the German translation in Kacgi and GcMner’* 

IxeJer tits Rt^-Vtlx, I nglish version of R Arrowsmith m ihe I.ng. 
Iish edition of Kaegi’s /V*// — Many rcaiicnwill probably W 
struck b) the great similant), not only In the spirit, but even in the 
separate images, of this hymn, and the Jmcly Greek poem beginning 
" 1 /esftrt, /tjnfx ftrtis" which has lietn so beautifully paraphrased 
by Ujron in a famous stanza of Dfn (Canto Iff , evd) 

O Hespenis ! thou bnngest all pood things— 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young 1 ird the | arcnis' brooiling v mgs, 

The wcfcone stsH to chcocrlabor’d steer; 

Whate er of peace alKnit < ur hearthstone clings, 

\\ hate’er our h'*u<eh« Id g w's prutect » f dear. 

Are galhet’d round ts I j ihy } *oV, of rc t , 

Thou bring‘»t the chil I, too, |o the n alhcr’s I rravt 
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while Surya is only asked to “ declare men sinless ” 
before the Adityas, Savitar is implored by the repent- 
ant sinner in strains exactly similar to those ad- 
dre^ed to the great Aditya, Varuna himself. 

“ Whatever offence we may have committed against the race of 
gods, through feebleness of understanding, or through violence after 
the manner of men — against gods and also against men, — in spite of 
all, O Savitar, take from us the sin.” (IV., 54, 3.) 

Considered all in all, and taking into account also 
the etymology of the name, i. e., the meaning of the 
root from which it is derived and which is constantly 
alluded to in the characteristic epithets — Inciter, 
Enlivener, and the like — bestowed on the god, Savi- 
tar appears to represent pre-eminently the life-giving, 
generative force of nature, chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, as manifested in the action of the sun. These 
qualities would easily be transferred to the spiritual 
world, when Savitar would naturally become the 
Enlightener, the quickener of the spirit, who, as he 
wakes all creatures to life and work, also wakes up 
the intellect, the moral faculties of men. This view 
also fully justifies such lofty epithets as “ Lord of 
Creatures \_prajdpati\ having [and perhaps giving] 
all forms” {vishvari'tpd), which it would be difficult to 
fit to a mere solar deity.' As the worship of Fire 
in all its visible and invisible forms and abodes is 
really at the bottom of the Vedic religion, and the 
Sun itself is at times regarded only as one of its forms, 
Savitar could scarcely fail to be more or less identified 
with him, either as Sun or as Lightning. Manj^’ 


' Even Savitar’s golden chariot is said to be vishvarttpa^ omniform. 
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passages point to this abstruser mystical doctrine, as 
well as the name of Apam Napaf (Child of the 
Waters)— Agni’s own surname — which is given him 
more than once. His connection with Somi^and 
the Soma sacrifice is also beyond doubt, and lie 
is said to have given immortality to the gods 
The heavenly Soma being no other than the amnta 
or drink of immortality, this w'cll accords with tlie 
nature of a vuifier and creator. 

8 There is a remarkable verse (III , 55, 19) winch 
gives us the follow ing startling combination : 

‘ Tvashtar buiTAR the god of many forms Xxttht'arUfi], has 
produced and nounslicd all crcnturcs, and all ihcsc hemgt arc Im 
onn lie created both the world cups, [hea>cn and earth j , 

all they are both filled w ith is liis ovm ’ 

In this passage (and in one ollitr where they 
appear joined together m the vimc way), one of 
these names would stem to be an epithet of the 
other, or else they are identical, t. e, two names 
of one and the same person Yet T\ashtar In all 
other cases stands out alone as an independent, 
though not very clearly characterized, deitj. He 
has been called somewhat swccpmgly “ the artificer 
of the gods,” and that ccrtamlj covers one side of 
his nature to which Ins name alludes, as it is siul 
to be derived, with a slight alteration, from a root 
meaning ‘‘to intkc, to construct” lie is seldom 
mentioned in the hymns without some such ciuthct 
as “skilful h tnded,” “most cunning workman,” and 
the like Tor it was T\.ishtAr who forged Indra's 
thunderbolt, the golden, with a tlious nul points and 
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a hundred edges, and who sharpened the axe of 
another god, • BRAirMANASPATi, the “Lord of 
Prayer”; it is he, “the omniform,” who gives their 
shapes to all living things, even to the unborn young 
of men and animals ; he also knows the art of making 
the best cups from which the gods drink the Soma; 
especially, he fashioned one wonderful sacrificial cup 
which was his pride of workmanship and with which 
he had a peculiar experience. 

9, There were three brothers, the Ribhus — some 
say pupils of Tvashtar — who rivalled him in skill. 
They had fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, and 
the Ashvins’ three-wheeled chariot ; they had re- 
juvenated the wonderful cow which produces all 
things at will ; nay, they made “ the two Old Ones,” 
their “ two parents,” 5’oung again. But they were 
not gods ; only pious men and sacrificers. Once 
Agni, the messenger of the gods, came to them and 
gave them this message : “ Ye are to make four cups 
out of the one ; this is why I come hither. If ye 
perform this, ye will receive equal honors with the 
gods.” They did perform the astounding feat, where- 
upon they boldly drove to heaven in their chariot, to 
“ gracious Savitar’s abode,” where they received from 
him the gift of immortality, and consequently the 
right to partake of the heavenly Soma and to be in- 
vited to men’s Soma-sacrifices. But Tvashtar was 
incensed at the liberty taken Avith his greatest work 
and chose to consider it a sacrilege ; he even pro- 
posed to the gods to “ kill these men ” (of course 
before they had yet tasted the amrita), and was so 
mortified when his malice was baffled, that he slunk 
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away and hid himself among ‘ the gods’ wives (I , 
I lo and i6i) 

10 “ Of what was made that one cup out of which 
you cunningly fashioned four^’ This direct ques 
tion IS asked by one of the Rig poets (IV , 3J, 4) 
It has been, and still is asked by our scholars But 
answ ered— that is another matter The difficulty is 
m this case particularly great, because the person 
ahty 0/ Tvashtar is almost too much blurred for 
recognition He is evidently a very ancient god, 
fallen from his high estate, with a cycle of myths 
hopelessly incomplete and mutilated, and partly de 
formed by later rehandling Still it is said that 
“out of the clash of opinions springcth light ' , and 
after careful comparison of a score of interpretations, 
differing in some points, agreeing in others, the fol 
lowing may be ventured upon as coming probably 
near to the mark, because offering a comparatively 
unstrained construction of the remarkable myth of 
T\ashtar and the Ribhus, and fitting tolerably well 
the various passages which touch on it 
I r Tvashtar Savitar VishvarOpa — “ the Om 
niform* Maker and Vivifier ’ — was originally one 
divine person Then — and this is a common and 
universal process of mythological multiplication — 
the single but threefold designation split itself into 
three separate ones Men invoked now Tvashtar, 
now Savitar, till their original oneness was wcllnigh 
obliterated even Vishvarupa — “ omniform ' or 
“multiform’ — though an epithet not unfrequentl> 

* Omniform not onf)' »n the sense of assuming all forms hut of 
them being jn Alujr s words the arch type of all forms 
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bellowed on various deities, such as Ai^ni, Soma, 
Indra. took an* individuality of its own and became 
a son of Tvasiitar wlio tends his cattle, and is one 
of Indra’s most liatcd enemies. This is how thinq;s 
stand in the RigA'eda, wliere onh^ two passages, by 
giving the complete combination of tlirec names, 
revive ati all but obliterated memory.' It is proba- 
ble that Tvashlar-Savitar was a Sky-god, whereupon 
Savitar retained all the gracious, vivifying qualities 
of a heavenly power specially connected with the 
beneficent Sun, while Tvashtar became his counter- 
part and represented the stern, baleful, and threat- 
ening aspects of the heavens, standing to Savitar 
much as Rudra to Vanina (sec p. 209).' Under 
this explanation it appears quite natural that Tvash- 
tar .should be the special — and morose, grudging — 
keeper of the heavenly Soma. The sacrificial cup 
which he makes for the gods is, therefore, most 
probably — the I\Ioon, “ the bright bowl of Soma ” 
(see p. 180). The Ribhus are the genii of the Sea- 
sons. It is very possible that originally there was 
also only one Ribhu — the Year, who then easily split 
himself into three brothers — the three seasons ; for 
the Vedic Ar3^as divided the j'-car into only three 
seasons — the rainy, the hot, and the fall. The Rib- 
hus’ great feat consisted in dividing the one Soma 

^ Ilillebrandt {^Vcdischc Myiholo^ie, i., p. 5i4)remaiks> of Tvabh- 
tar; “ All that is said of him warrants the supposition that we have 
before us the ruins of a large cycle of myths, which, having been 
originated outside of the Rig- Veda tribes, did not greatly arouse their 
interest.” 

® !May not, at some untraceable time, the three names together have 
been joint descriptive predicates of the primeval Sky-god, Dyaus ? 
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bowl into four — the phases of the moon; the grow- 
ing, the full, the waning, and the dark * The fin- 
ishiiig touch to this myth is the twelve days' rest 
which they took “ in the house of Savitar.” These 
are the twelve intercalary days added by the early 
Indian astronomers to the 354 days of the lunar 
year, at the time of the winter solstice,* a period of 
rest during which the sun and the seasons them- 
selves seem to stand still, awaiting the beginning of 
the new year, when they commence their ork, “pro- 
ducing vegetation on the mountains and waters in 
the valleys." Tlie other magic feats of the Ribhus 
are as easily explained. It is the seasons that fashion 
Indra’s chariot and horses, for the great thunder- 
storms come only at certain times of the yeai , they 
restoie the youth of their old parents, Heaven and 
Earth , likewise that of the ever-productive cow — 
the Earth. As to Vishv.irOpa, a monster with three 
heads, which are all struck off by Indra, he clearly 
represents the “ omniform " clouds, which may well 
be the offspring of the Sky regarded as a malignant 
being, an evil magician 

12. But it IS not only m the person of his son that 
Tvashtar experiences Indra 's hostility. Heisliim- 
self the object of it, chiefly as the grudging keeper of 

’ ThJS Die explanation of lliUebnincIt , only he makes out Tvash- 
tar to be the moon itself Ludwig, on the other hand, agrees with 
him about the Ribhus being the seasons but he sees in Tvashtar the 
stm and the cup to him IS the jear which the Ribhus divide into the 
four seasons It will be seen tliat neither of these theories ” fits" 
so well as a whole and in details as that given in the text 
* The solar year of 365 days was introduced inuth later, probably 
in connection with the worship of Vishnu 
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the lieavcnly Sumn, in liic use of wliicli India, ns 
wc Iniow. brooks no stintini^. h'roin the confused 
and fragmentary accounts of the god’s childhood 
and. early exploits, \vc sec that he possessed himself 
of tlio coveted beverage by violence, and tlien pro- 
ceeded to vent his ire and try his newborn strength 
upon the keeper of it. whom he overpowered and 
Inirled down, seizing him by one foot. (Sec p. 204.) 

For Tvashtar is Indra’s father. Two texts estab- 
lish the fact bcj'ond a doubt : 

** Trashlat- for luin ihc tI)nn(lcrl3o]t to be wieldcil in 

baule." (1., 61, 6.) 

“ The tlmiuierholt wliicii his /ttlhcr fashioned for liiin some lime 
ago jubt Miits his arm." (II., T7, 6.) 

Indra, scarce born, drinks tlic Soma in the highest 
heaven (III., 32, 10). Tlic mother who bore him 
poured it out for him in the house of his great 
fatlur (HI., 48, 2). Scarcely has the babe tasted 
the stimulating beverage, when his strength grows 
on him^ 

“Vigorous, victorious, of might transcendant, he shaped his body 
to his will ; just born, he overcame Tvashtar, stole the Soma, and 
drank it in the vats.” (III., 48, 4.) 

“ Who made thy mother a widow ? ” asks the poet 
(IV., 18, 12). Evidently Indra himself, by slaying 
his father. — “ Who wanted to kill thee while resting 
or travelling?” Probably Tvashtar, in anger at 
being robbed of the Soma. — “ What god came to thy 
assistance when thou didst seize thy father by the 
foot and hurl him down ? ” 

Here we have the whole myth, complete and clear ; 
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only, after the manner of the Rig Veda, we do not 
get It m a connected form, but must fish it out in 
bits from texts out of the different books There is 
nothing there that does not fit in beautifully with 
the identification of Tvashtar as a Sky god of sombre 
and malevolent aspect, supplanted in the devotion 
of the Indian Aryas by the more popular — and more 
immediately useful — Warrior god Many more short 
texts could be picked out which uould confirm this 
remarkable myth, but could not make it more com 
plete And what more natural than that the Light 
ning — for the god who wields the thunderbolt is 
nothing else in reality — should be the son of the 
frowning angry sky? 

13 But we have not done with Tvashtar yet 
He figures in another story myth, as remarkable as 
that of the cup, and one that has given as much food 
to disputed interpretations both among native com 
mentators and modern European scholars It is the 
myth of the birth of the Ashvins The story is told 
completely, though, as usual, not without obscurity, 
in the following too famous passage (X , 17, 1-2) 

Tvashtar makes a wedding for his daughter and all the world 
comes to it lie mother of \ama the wedded wife of the great 
\ivasvat disappeared — They [the godsj hid the immortal one from 
mortals and having created another j 1 st like 1 er they gave her to 
Vivasvat Then S^rANYO bore the two Ashvins and having done so 
il e deserted tl e t vo twins • 

' Or the two pairs of twins This would include ^ amas twin 
sister ^Avil though she is not named in tl e text She does however 
appear once jn the Pjg in a most peculiar dialogue w ith ^ ami Hut 
this piece IS of verj ui certain date and bears the imprint of quite late 
Bral manism So that ^ ami may very well have been a subsequent 
addition for symmetry » sake and also because the na ne of ^ ama 
generally means a tw in 
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We already know that Yama was a son of Vivasvat. 
We now find tliat the Ashvins were Vivasvat’s sons 
also, and grandsons of Tvashtar, and learn that their 
mother was that ungracious god’s daughter. So far 
we know lu/io Saran3’’u was. But she was is the 
question that has been .so differently answered b)’ 
the various schools of learned mythologists. “ The 
Dawn,” say those who are inclined to see the Sun 
and Dawn in most heavenly couples. “ The Storm- 
cloud,” repl}^ those who think that the atmospheric 
drama absorbed the attention of the Penjab Aiyas 
almo.st to the exclusion of other natural phenomena.’ 
Neither of these interpretations is exempt from a 
certain lameness. For the Dawn can hardly be the 
mother of the early twilight which precedes her, even 
allowing for Vedic inconsistencies, though there is 
nothing amiss with the myth which makes her the 
Ashvins’ sister or even their bride, who on one occa- 
sion is said to have mounted their chariot. Again, 
the Stormcloud seems to have even less to do vuth 
a phenomenon of light : the two belong to different 
worlds — the Atmosphere and the Sky. But Sara- 
nyu’s name is too suggestive: it means “ the fleet,” 
“ the running,” and nothing occurred to the first in- 
vestigators that it would fit, except the Dawn or the 
Stormcloud. A younger scholar proposes a far more 
plausible solution : 

“ When we are told,” he says, “ that the Ashvins arrive at the end 
or in the last n'atch of night and gradually spread over the whole 

^ As leaders of the first-named school we may consider Professors 
Max Muller and Angelo de Gubernatis, while in the van of the latter 
stands the no less eminent Adalbert Kuhn. 
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horizon, dispersing or destroying the darkness and bringing daylight 
to all creatures, we surely cannot take either the Dawn or the Storm- 
cloud for their mother, but must, in the order of nature, look for some 
Mher phenomenon which precedes the dawn and even the twilight 
represented by the Ashvins, and that can be no other than — Night. 
The adjectiie saranyd should therefore be completed by the noun 
iiakte, and then interpreted as ‘ the fleet night ’ (m coming and in 
vanishing) ” ' 

14. That the Night should be the daughter of the 
Sky in its unamiable aspect (Tvashtar) and the 
mother of the Twilight Twins, is satisfactory ; that 
she should first be the mother of Yama, — if Yama 
be, as Hillebrandt so ably contends, the Moon, — is 
highly so. As to lier husband, “ the great Vivasvat,” 
he is often, and in post-vedic times always, identified 
With the Sun , not always or necessarily, however, in 
the Rig-Veda. For “Vivasvat,” like most proper 
names, is originally an adjective, signifying “bright, 
luminous.” Now there are other bright and luminous 
things besides the sun ; what they are, the context 
in each separate instance must help us to find out. 
And the context of many passages in the hymns 
show beyond a doubt that Vivasvat can also repre- 
sent the bright, luminous Here are some ; 

“ Matanshvan, the messenger [of the gods] brought Agmfrora afar, 
from zmaizat [the Sky] ” (\’I ,84) 

‘'^^lth your chariot, fleeter than thought, which the Ribbus 
fashioned, come O Ashvins — the chanot at the harnessing of which 

' Dr. L I^Iynantheus, Die AfZtns oJer Artschen Dtoskuren (1876), 
p 57. He points in confirmation to the Homeric expression “ the fleet 
night,” and to the fact lhat Le<la, themother of the Greek Dioskouroi 
(the ‘‘ Sons of Zeus" — the exact equivalent of the Aryan ndpald-dnsi, 
the “ hoi's of the Sky "), has long ago been identified with Night. 
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the Daugliter of the Slcy [li'c Dawn] is hon\. also Day and XiglU. 
both splendid, from [nr out of] A ivasvat [the bright, Inmiiimis shy], 

(X., 39, 12.)' 

And especially : 

"After staving overnight with Vivasvat, O Ashvins, come hiilicr 
to drink Soma, drawn Ity onr songs." .jb, 13.) 

Vivasvat being their father, it is not strange that 
they should stay with him ; in other worils, the twi- 
light may be imagined as waiting overnight in the 
sky before appearing.’ 

To sum up : Saranyh, the fleet Night, is the daugh- 
ter of Tvashtar, the .stern and frowning Sky, who 
gives her to wife to Vivasvat, the luminous Sky ; .she 
becomes the mother of Yama, the Moon ; then 
the gods conceal her, the immortal, from mortals ; 
the Night vanishes ; but, in doing so, she gives birth 
to the Twilight Twins, the Ashvins, whom she per- 
force must leave as well as her first-born. The myth 
is simple and transparent enough ; only the second 
or substituted wife remains unaccounted for. But 
the commentators tell us that she gave birth to 
Manu, the mythical sage and sacrificer, the progeni- 
tor of the human race, thus formulating the ancient 

’ This alludes to the later and already corrupt belief in the Ashvins 
coming both in the morning and at night. 

* See Myriantheus, Die Alvins, pp. 4-13. We may as well mention 
here the curious custom of saving to sacrificers, by courtesy, the name 
of vivasvat. By the act of sacrificing, the worshipper enters into 
communion with the gods, becomes, for the time being, one of them. 
Thus in Egypt, every man received after death, by courtesy, the title 
of ‘‘ Osiris,” because it was hoped he had attained blessedness in the 
bosom of the god. 
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belief in the heavenly origin of mankind ' Who 
she was, i what she was meant to represent, 
has never been found out The myth itself, how 
ever, in the attempt at evplanation, was handled and 
rehandled, added to and ornamented, until it became 
almost hopelessly obscure, and it was necessary to 
return to the original Rig tevts, and them only, in 
Older to restore it to its meaning in the order of 
natural phenomena 

15 There is another mysterious being, another 
mother of twins, whose name, SaR/VmA, shows her 
to be somewhat akin in nature to Saranyfl — also a 
“ fleet one,” a “ runner ’ With her offspring, the 
twin SARAMb\AS dogs, the messengers of Yama, 
we are already acquainted (see p 182) ' She herself 
appears to have been Indra’s special messenger, em- 
ployed by him on diplomatic and scouting errands. 
We have an unusually detailed and complete narra- 
tive of one such expedition in the Rig Veda The 
Pams — the avaricious traders and robbers — Ind 
stolen the milk kme on which the race of men 
chiefly depends for nourishment Indra prepared 
to go to their rescue 111 company with Brihaspiti — 
the Lord of Prayer — and the nine Angiras, the 
heavenly singers and sacrificers Rut he first sent 

* Manu IS often used simply in tlie sense of man The et)mo 
logical meaning is the thinker The other Inbitiial designation of 
our race IS 'mortal as opposed to the immortals — god'« Man 
therefore, u as to the old Arjas hewhothinks and ‘heivhodies 
surely a definiti m as profound as comprelieiisise 

* Probably on account of her connection u ith these dogs SaramS 
was subbecpiently made out to be herself a dog There is, however, 
no allusion to tins m the Uig-Veda 
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Sarama to reconnoitre. She ■\rent “on tiie right 
path ” and found the strong stable, a cave in the 
rock, through a cleft of which she heard the cows’ 
lowing. She went on until she came across the 
Pani-robbers, between whom and herself there en- 
sued the following dialogue, one of the most re- 
markable pieces in the Rig-Veda (X., 108). The 
Panis begin ; 

The Panis : “ With Avliat intention did Sarama reach thisi’hace? 
for the way is far and leads tortuously away. What is thy M’ish with 
us? Didst travel safely? [or “ how was the night ? ”] How didst 
thou cross the waters of the Rasa ? ” * 

SaramA “ I came sent as the messenger of Indra, desiring, O 
Panis, your great treasures. This preserved me from the fear of 
crossing, and thus I crossed the waters of the Rasa.” 

The Piinis : “Who is he? what looks he like, this Indra, whose 
herald you have hastened from afar? Let him come liere, we will 
make friends with him, then he may be tlie herdsman of our cows.” 

Siviimd : “Ye cannot injure him, but he can injure, whose herald 
I have hastened from afar. Deep rivers cannot overwhelm him ; 
you, Panis, soon shall be cut down by Indra.” 

The Panis : “ Those cows, O Sarama, which thou cam’st to seek, 
are flying round the ends of the sky. O darling, who would give uji 
to thee M’ithout a fight ? for, in truth, our weapons too are sharp.” 

Sarama : ‘ ‘ Not hurtful are your words, O Panis, and though your 
wretched bodies were arrow-proof, though the way to you be hard to 
go, little will Brihaspati care.” 

The Panis : “ That store, O Sarama, is fast within the rock — ’t is 
full with horses, cows, and treasures ; Panis watch it who are good 
watchers ; thou art come in vain. . . .” 

■ SaramA : “ The Rishis will come here, fired with Soma, Ayasia, 
and the Angiras, the Nine. They will divide this stable of cows. 
Then the Panis will spit out this speech [wish it unspoken].” 

The Panis : “ Of a surety, Sarama, thou art come hither driven 

^ The Rasa — a mythical river, deep and dangerous : the waters of 
Darkness or of Death. 
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by the violence of the gods let os make thee our sister go not 
a\\ay again We will give thee part of the cows 0 darling 

Strniid I know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood Indra 
knoivs It and the awful Angtras They seemed to me anxious for 
their cows when I came therefore get away from here 0 Pams get 
faraway ' 

Sarama’s scouting having proved more successful 
than her diplomatical effort, she returned to those 
who sent her, to act as guide Swift and sure of 
foot, she walked before them, taking them along the 
broad and ancient heavenly path which leads to the 
one goal As they approached the rock, which she 
■v\as first to reach, the loud singing of the Angiras 
mingled with the lowing of the cows in the** cave 
Indra and Brihaspati now came up , the rock opened 
with a great crash under the blows of Indns mace, 
and Brihaspati led forth the cows driving them 
along as the wind drives the storm cloud The 
Pams were dismayed Vala the cave demon, 
mourned for his beautiful cows as the tree mourns 
for its foliage when it is stripped bare by frost ‘ 

l6 This beautifully and dramatically developed 
story myth speaks for itself, and it is only the identi 
fication of SaramS which gives rise to the usual 
difference of opinions She, too, has been said to be 
the Dawn, and the Stormcloud but she is so spe 
ciaHy characterized as the precursor of a violent 
thunderstorm that, if a naturalistic interpretation 

* The narratixe is gnert m words taken from the I ig Ve la Only 
the passages are so si ort and scattered it would 1 e cuml ersome to 
- j ->n/l for them all This DartJcuJar mjlh wjlh the 

vonte for it is allu Ic 1 
tioned only 1 1 half x 


dozen texts 
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be adopted, — no doubt the original one, — one is more 
tempted to concur in that which makes her out to be 
the wind which precedes a licavy rain. It is only 
the wind that can be called the scout of the heavens ; 
only the wind that may be said to try to bring away 
“ the cows ” from the solid black mountain banked 
up against the horizon, and to be unable to accom- 
plish it until the storm-god and his troop follow the 
“ broad trail ” opened for them and break open the 
rock. This explanation is greatly confirmed by the 
fact that Sarama's canine offspring, the Sfiramcya 
dogs, undoubtedly arc the evening twilight twins 
(probably in symmetrical opposition to the morning 
twilight twins, the Ashvins), who have inherited their 
mother’s scouting and cattle-driving qualities, — only 
the cattle they are after arc men (see p. 182), — and 
most certainly represent the twilight together with 
and inseparably from the breeze which, in Southern 
climes, invariably rises immediately after sunset.' 
That, like the Ashvins, these twins may, in the course 
of time, have been separated into morning and even- 
ing, is more than likely ; indeed one Brahmana, in one 
of those rare passages of profound poetical beauty 
(“ rare ” in every sense of the word), which reward 
the patient searcher, calls Day and Night, “the 
outstretched arms of Death.” 

17. So much for this most lucid nature-myth. But 
nature-myths have a way of becorhing transformed 

^ The name Sdrameya has been philologically identified beyond a 
doubt with that of the Hellenic god Jlermes, the messenger of the 
gods, the sweet whistler and musician, the stealer of cows and guide 
of the dead ‘ — and Hermes is certainly the wind. 
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m the course of time, and if they do not actually 
descend to earth and become the stones of old time 
heroes and sages, they can undergo changes to suit 
the developing spirit of the race and age without 
being tahen from their celestial habitat This ap- 
pears to have been the case with the myth of 
Sarama, even before it assumed its fi^ed and finished 
form m the canon of the hymns ' For in this form 
latest research finds good reason to see a combina- 
tion of nature myth and spiritual, or rather ritualistic, 
elements, introduced by those all pervading priestly 
influences which were soon to culminate m the 
tyranny of Brahmanism In this transformed myth 
Saramii represents no longer a power of nature, 
but that of tlic human Prayer, more cor'-ectly the 
sacred u ord — the mantra , for, as early as the Vedic 
times, prayer was no longer the spontaneous out 
pouring of the heart, as it must have been at least 
sometimes and with some of the first composers 
of the hymns, the ancient RisJiis, but a strictly 
regulated reciting of texts considered eis sacred and 
powerful m themselves, with a sort of tahsmanic 
power, and credited with compelling force over the 
elements, 7 e , the gods It will be seen that Saramd, 
as a personification of this Prayer, can well be 
imagined as “ going on the right path ” (“ the path 
of rtla," represented on earth by the sacrificial 
rite), “finding the cows frightening the robbers, 
then guiding the god to the strong stable and stcand 
mg by while he breaks it open This secondar> 
interpretation will be very convincing if wc consider 
* See Bergaigne la \vA ji pp 311-/’ 
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who Indra’s allcndnnts are on this occasion : nol the 
IMaruls, but tlic Angiras — a troop of pricslh' demi- 
gods, supposed to be divinized ancient sacrificors, in 
reality themselves personifications of the sacred 
hymns which they go on everlastingly singing on 
their aerial way. Now the heavenh' form of the 
sacred song is the voice of the thunder. W’hen the 
loud singing of the Angiras mingles with the lowing 
of the captive cows, of course we know we have to 
imagine the long swelling and rolling thunder of a 
southern storm, answered by muffled mutterings from 
the distant mountains, while the “ loud crash ” with 
which the cave-stable is burst open is the short 
rattling clap of the bolt that strikes. For all heavenly 
music is produced cither by the thunder or the wind 
or the rain. And thunder is the Sacred Word, the 
Sacred Hymn pa 7 ‘ excellence, the protot\'pc of all 
speech, the language known to gods, but not under- 
stood of men.’ 

18. Then — Indra’s companion. It is not Vishnu, 
or Soma, or even Agni in his direct natural form ; it 
is Brihaspati or Braiimanaspati — Fire in his most 
august, sacrificial, and sacerdotal form, the “ Lord of 
Prayer,” the leader of hymns, the institutor of 
worship and rites ; in a word, the divine hotm’ and 
pxirohita, the priest of god and men, having himself 
the name of “ Angiras ” — the leader of the Nine, and 
the divine personification of both the holiness and 
the power of the brahma — Prayer, as represented by 
the sacred songs — sdman, or sacred texts — mantral 

* See farther, pp. 269-270. 

^ Brahma, from a root meaning “to penetrate, to pervade j it is 
also contained in the name Brihaspati, 
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When therefore he is called patJukrit — “path 
prcpaicr * — we are not puzzled as to what path is 
meant it is the same that “the old Rishis hivepre 
pared, that on which Sarama led the gods the broad 
and ancient heavenly path which leads to the one 
goal — the path of Sacrifice In the hymns addressed 
to this priestly deity, he is credited with all the 
deeds and works elsewhere ascribed to Indra and 
all the other great nature gods, whose supremacy 
thus seems to be centred in him or rather transferred 
to him, and numberless short interpolated passages 
bring him into older hymns where he is manifestly 
out of place Indeed we have m him the connecting 
link between pure Vedism and rising Brahmanism 
For not only are the Brahmans the men who wield 
the power of the brahtha, but the line of abstract 
speculation, initiated by this creation — and reflection 
— of the priestly class (soon to be a caste), gradually 
supersedes the old joyous, vigorous nature worship, 
and culminates in the evolution of the brahma 
(neuter noun) into an all pervading but latent spir 
itual essence and presence, and its final manifesta 
tion in the person of the supreme god and creator 
Brahma (masculine), the head of the great Brahma 
me Triad 

19 It has been remarked that “all the gods 
w hose names are compounded w ith pati [“ lord of — ] 
must be reckoned among the more recent They 

> The exact equivalent of the Latin highest pnestly jitle fontt/fx 

liierally bndge mater Pons fontts onginally meant not a 

bnd"e but a path a bridge is a path across a ruer The Teutonic 
and Sla\ic languages ha%e retained the old meaning 
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were the products of reflection.'’^ It should never 
be forgotten, at the same time, that such secondary. 
m3^thical persons (abstractions) must of necessity 
have developed out of primary ones (nature-gods), 
and the Rig-Veda shows us exactly how it was 
done. “ Brahmanaspati ” is repeatedly used in the 
hymns as an adjective, an epithet of Agni. It 
does not follow from this that, after the epithet 
is detached from the name it -qualifies and has be- 
come a separate person, that person should be con- 
sidered as always identical with the bearer of that 
name, for with an individuality it also assumes in- 
dividual life, and begins its own course of evolution ; 
but the original connection between the two will 
always be apparent, as that of Brihaspati with sacri- 
ficial fire. Thus again Savitar, Soma, Indra, each in 
turn receive the epithet of PrajApati — “lord of 
descendants,” or, as the word is more commonly 
translated, “ lord of creatures.” In the late stage of 
Vedic theology, the dawning era of abstractions, we 
always have Prajapati mentioned, and occasionally 
invoked as a separate deity. It is only in post-vedic 
Brahmanism, however, that he attains the supreme 
honor of being identified with Brahma himself. 
Another connecting link; another product of the 
period of transition. Such also is ViSHVAKARMAN 
— “the fabricator of the universe,” originally a 
title given to Indra, Sur}^a, and other great gods, 
then an independent deity, tending, in true Vedic 
fashion, to absorb the functions, qualities, and 

^ Roth, “Brahma and the Brahmans,” Jozimal of ihe German 
Oriental Society, vol. i., pp. 66 
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honors of all other gods. Tuo hymns are con- 
secrated to him (X, 8i and 82), where he is 
described as 

“ the one god ho has on every side eyes on every side a face arms 
feet, who when producing heaven and earth shapes them ^iith 
his arms and wings Who is our father our creator, 

maker, -~who every place doth know and every creature — whom 
alone to gods their names were given —to whom all other creatures 
go to ask him 

Among these gods of the second formation e 
may also class HiranVagarbha, — “ the Golden 
Embryo,” or ” the Golden Child,” evidently origi 
nally a name of the Sun, — who goes the same way 
of abstraction which leads these gods to the supreme 
rank A most beautiful hymn (X , 121) is addressed 
to him, but It properly belongs, ns well as tlie 
greater portion of those to Vishvakarman, among 
those that illustrate the beginnings of speculative 
philosophy in the Rig Veda ' 

20 These gods of what we call the secondary or 
speculative formation, whose connection with the 
primary nature gods is clearly discernible, should be 
carefully distinguished from deities of a third class 
still — the purely allegorical — t r , mere personificn 
tfons 6f abstractions and qualities that never had 
any existence in physical nature, such as Faith 
(ShraddhA), Liberality (Dvkshina, in the sense of 
largess to the priests) Wrath (AIan\ US, the right- 
eous wrath which animates those who fight demons 
and earthly foes) This, as we have seen, is the 
favorite mjth form of the moralizing Eranlc^n^,* and 

• bee farther on, chapter xi 

* Sec Story of Mtdia, etc , pp 'jiff 
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docs not at all come natural to the Ar^'as of India 
in the earlier lime of their cheerful nature-rvorshi[). 
It is therefore hut scantily represented in the I^ii;- 
V'eda, but blossoms forth abundanlh' in the laic por- 
tions of the Atharva-Veda. where 'bime. Desire, the 
Breath of Life, etc., arc addressed as divine persons, 
with all the pomjKmsness of the earlier liynins to 
Indra, Agni, Soma, and the others. In the Brah- 
manas this element predominates more and more. 

21. It may have been noticed that the feminine 
clement is almost absent from our .sketch of the 
Vcdic Pantheon. So it is from the RigA^cda it- 
self. Tlicrc is really only one “great goddess,” with 
an individuality, a story, and functions proper to her 
and to no other divine being, and that is Ushas, the 
Dawn. Sarama is not a goddess ; still less .Saranyii 
“The wives of the gods” — the Devapainh — arc 
spoken of vaguely, collectively, but they are easily 
transformed into “ wiv'^cs of the demons — Ddsapai- 
iiisP — for they are in reality neither more nor less 
than “ the waters ” or “ cows,” which arc eternally 
fought for, captured, and rescued. And when these 
“wives” so far emerge out of their misty unreality 
as to be coupled with one or other particular god, 
they assume their husbands’ names with a feminine 
ending: Varunani, IndrAni, AgnAvi, Asmviki. 
They are only pale, unsubstantial reflections.' 

22. Neither can the Waters and Rivers properly 
be called goddesses, though they are treated with 
extreme reverence, and frequently invoked as the 
holiest and purest of created things. When “ the 
Waters ” — Apas — are .spoken of in a general way, 
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the heavenly waters are meant, as a rule the 

Mothers of Agni, and one of the abodes of Soma ; 
hence their mysterious and exceeding holiness, -which 
IS naturally transferred to the terrestrial waters, if 
only because the latter play an important part m sac 
rifice as one of the ingredients of the Soma beverage 
Yet, although the Waters’ mystical purifying pow ers 
are certainly alluded to in such texts as “ these 
divine ones carry away defilement , I come up out 
of them pure and cleansed,” there is no doubt that 
their physical qualities were fully reali2ed and appre 
dated their cleanness, their wholesomeness, then 
bounfi/txlness as the fosterers of vegetation and of 
cattle, and as wealtli givers The> are then thought 
of chiefly m tlieir form of rivers, and are com- 
pared, often very poetically, to \arious things loved 
of the people now to statclj milch cows, now to 
fleet and graceful mares, they are playful sisters, 
they are kindly mothers There is a famous “ Riv er- 
hymn ’ — Nadistuti (X , 75) — celebrating bv name 
the rivers of early Aryan India, a treasure of prehis- 
torical geography Tor there we find all the rivers 
of the Sapta Sindhavah (see pp 107, loS, note), be- 
sides several which it has been impossible so far to 
identify with certainty They may possibly belong 
to a more eastern and less familiar region than the 
old Riverland, a region onlj just entered by 
the Aiyas in their slow onward march — mainly in 
search of new pastures and more room to spread 
in’ Tor this is the only h>mn in the whole 

1 VVe ha\e come to a pastureless land (the sandy 

tract vest of the Djumna) The earth though vide, is 

(oo close for us show us the v ay in battle, O Dnhasj ati ’ 
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25. Amoii'r the rivers these is one v. hich. fioni ihe 
cxlrcsne revcreiKe clicii>hed for il. asid ‘he manifold 
aspects it assumes, cosnes nearest to the rani: of a 
real ooddess. a tiivinc rer-on, leceivino ciblations 
and invited to partake of Sonta. It is the Sak.\S- 
VATL We have seen (p. I Op) tlial. in the late Yedic 
period and the whole of j)ost-vcdic cl.issica! antiejuity, 
the name and tlie great sacredness attaching thereto, 
belong to a rather insignificant river, which at the 
present time loses itself in the sands of a tract of 
desert, and which even in its early and j)almicrdays 
could never have possessed much importance, unless 
it were, as at one time, the farthest eastern boundary 
of the Aryan domain beyond which Agni “ Vaish- 
vanara ” ( “ who burns for all men ” ) had not been 
carried — ?.c., the sacrificial flame, 2:)crsonifying Aryan 
conquest and Aryan loropaganda. Nor is it possible 
that i/iis Sarasvati should ever have been described 
in such supcrlati\’’c terms of admiration as the follow- 
ing: (VII., 95, 1-2): 
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“With great noise of waters, bringing nourishment, Sarasvall 
breal s forth , she is to ns a firm bulnark, a fortress of brass I ihe to 
a warrior m the chariot race she speeds along, the sindtm [nverj, 
leaving all other waters far behind 

‘ ‘ Sarasvati comes dow n the purest of streams from the mountains 
to the samuira , ' bringing wealth and prosperity to the wide world, 
she flows with milk and honey for those that dwell by her banks 

In early Vedic times, (and the book in which 
this passage occurs is a late one) there was only 
one river that justified such a description — the 
Indus. Indeed this passage has led to the positive 
identification of the Sarasvati as the Indus This 
undoubtedly was the original name of the great 
river of the West, till it came to be familiarly 
spoken of simply as Strtd/in, t/ie River” After 
the Aryas had advanced a considerable distance 
eastward, crossing river after river, they reached 
one which arrested their progress for a time. Set- 
tlements arose along its course, and it inherited the 
name that for some reason was dear and sacred to 
the Aryas For n hat reason ^ From ancient memo- 
ries and association For “ SarasvatI ” is the exact 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Old Eranian “ Hara- 
QAin,” the Avestan name of the great river (mod- 
ern Helmevd) of Eastern Cran — Afghanistan and 
Kabul — where some of the separating Indo-Erannn 
tribes certainly sojourned before they summoned 
courage to face the stony wall of the Suleiman range 
and thread its wild, narrow passes Was it not natural 

^ Stunudra — ‘ galliering of witers , in tht. Rig VeJa nol the sea 
or ocean but the broad expanse formed by the reunion with the- 
Indus of the* fiveniers,’ whose waters arc brought to it bj the 
Pantchanada (see p 107) 
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that they should have thus perpetuated the memory 
of -what had long been home ? This beautiful and 
natural solution is suggested by the results of latest 
researches,* and confirmed from a most unexpec- 
ted quarter by a curt mention in the Atharva-Veda 
(VI., 100,) of three Sarasvatis — a mention which, 
being long unexplained, has been another of the 
puzzles which confront scholars at every step. Pro- 
bably no explanation was needed at the time, of 
things which had not passed out of remembrance. 

24. Sarasvati in post-vedic times is chiefly praised 
and invoked as the goddess of eloquence, though she 
never lost her identity as river-goddess. We our- 
selves speak of “ a rich, a free, an easy flow of words,” 
of “fluency of speech,” of a “torrent of eloquence,” 
— so the poetical imagery which underlies this trans- 
formation will not appear far-fetched or strained. 
In the Rig-Veda we do not yet find her thus spe- 
cialized, but she is associated with sacrifice and the 
hymns in a way to leave little doubt that, in the 
later portions of it, she already represented the elo- 
quence of sacred poetry, possibly even the different 
sacred metres which were extolled and deified to 
such an extraordinary extent in the Brahmanas. 

25. The same may be said in a still greater meas- 
ure of another goddess, Vach,^ — personified Speech, 
— who in the Rig-Veda already (in the latest book 
of course, the tenth) is invested with much of the 

* See chiefly Hillebrandt VediscJie Mythologie, vol. i., pp. gq-ioo. 
It will be noticed that the Helmend ends, not in a sea, but m a large 
lake, to which the name of samitdra would apply perfectly. 

- Ch pronounced as in church. 
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usual pomp of Brahmamc metaphysics, as a “ most 
adorable," “ widely pervading,” wealth bringing deity 
of “ many abodes," but not to extravagance , the 
personification — or rather allegory — does not pass 
the bounds of fine, even noble poetry, and is more 
over distinctly traceable to the natural phenomenon 
from which it IS evolved For sublimity, few con 
ceptions can equal this of our race’s earliest poets 
— a conception which lingers still m the mythical 
poetry of later nations in other lands Primeval 
speech is the voice of the gods, speaking m thunder 
and storm , it is Vdeh, — the Sacred Word, majestic 
and compelling, beneficent and wise — sn its heavenly 
abode But it is not for men. To them Vacli 
descends m the foim of Speech, and lo ' 

I men with their earliest utterances ga\e names to things 
and all which they had lovingly treasured \ ithm them the most e\ 
cellent and spotless was disclosed 3 ^\herever the wise have 
uttered speech (tacA] with discrimination sift ng it as meal vith a 
sieve there friend knows fnend and auspicious fortune waits on their 
words 3 Through sacrifice they followed the track of Vach and 
found her entered into the Risbis Taking her they divided her into 
many portions and now the seven Rishis sing her praise 4 One 
man, seeing sees not Vach another hearing hears her not , to 
another she willingly discloses herself as a well attired and loving 
wife displays her person lo her husband 5 One man is said to be 
secure in her favor — and he is not to be overwhelmed in jioetical 
contests another lives m unprofitable brooding he has only heard 
\ ach and she is to him without fruit or flower 6 He who forsakes 
a well meaning fnend he has no portion in Vach and what he I ears 
he 1 ears m vain unknown lo him is the path of virtne 7 And 
even those v\ho enjoy her with equally understanding eje and ear 
are unequal in the moving of the spirit some are lakes w Inch reach 
up to shoulder and to mouth and some are shallow waters good lo bathe 
in 8 V\ ben competing priests practice devotion in sayi igs born of 
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tlie spirit's iniglil, one ings fnr behind in wisdom, wliilc otiicrs prove 
tliemselvcs true priests, g. One sits and produces songs like blos- 
soms; another sings them in loud strains; one discourses sapicntly of 
the essence of things ; another mcasuics out the sacrifice according to 
the rite. lo. And friends are proud of their friend, when he comes 
among them as leader of the poets. He corrects their errors, helps 
them to prosperity, and stands up, ready for the poetical contest.” 
(X.. 71 ). 

Tltc beauty, dignity, and ennobling uses of speech 
could scarcely be appraised with finer feeling or 
aptcr touches ; or the difference between him who 
seeing, secs not, and hearing, hears not, and him to 
whom the gift is given ; between the spirit deep as 
the lake and the mind shallow as the bathing pool; 
between him who blossoms into song, and him who 
unprofitably cudgels his brains and for whom the 
goddess has neither fruit nor flower. Only, we must 
beware of putting more modern a sense into passages 
of this kind than they will bear. We must remember 
that the poetry we have to do with here, though 
god-given, is not the free, unfettered gift that it is to 
us : the goddess must be sought tlirongh sacrifice^ 
which means that she comes loaded with all the 
shackles of rite, ceremonial, sacred metres, etc. The 
poetical contests are for the composition of hymns, 
the errors which the victorious priest corrects are 
errors in sacrificial technique^ the prosperity to which 
he helps is that obtained, nay compelled, from the 
gods by correctly regulated prayer {brahma). Still, 
the poet who “ fashioned ” this hymn, builded better 
than he knew, and, if freed from extraneous, priestly 
matter, it remains an exquisite thing for all time. • 
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Not so another h>ran (X, 125) consecrated to 
Vach, ^\here the goddess is the Brahmanic abstrac 
tioh and nothing more, or tint most clnracteribtic 
passage ^\here she undergoes the inevitable trans- 
formation into a cow The poet is discontented 
Alaybe he \’^ pnrohita to a prince who is not over 
lavish with sacrifices — which are expensive — and 
fees and gifts have been coming in scantiJ} He 
puts his plaint m the mouth of the goddess Vach, 
whom he presents as saying 

I t ach the skilled in speech, ttho assist all 1 lous praclices, — I 
the <li\ me cow who has come from the gods — I am neglected hy evil 
minded wan 

26 We will conclude our selection with a short 
poem (it can hardly be called a h>mn) m praise of 
Aran>ani, the goddess of forest solitude 
savil cii), or rather — the personified Forest Not that 
she IS of much importance as a divine being , indeed 
she appears to have been invented for the occasion 
by some poet hermit whose soul was attuned to her 
mjstenous charm But it is a pretty thing ,* and 
besides, it shows that forest life, which was to be 
come so distinctive a feature of later Brahmanism, 
IS — like almost everything that ever held a place in 
the spiritual life of Aryan India — to be traced to 
the fountain head of it, the Rig Veda We must 
imagine the thousand strange sounds and delusions 
which seem to encompass the solitarj listener of an 
evening in the darl cning forest 

I Aran)ani \ranyani ' thoi seemest to ha\e lost thjself there 
vhy dost thou not ask the way to t] e village ? Does terror not scire 
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lliec? — 2. When tlic o«l\ bhrill c.ill i-. answered hy the ]>arr<)l, wliicli 
hnjis alioul as tliough to cyr.ihaK’ ihythni, tiieii does Aranyani rejoice. 
— 3. I lore, tlicrc is a sound as of biowsini^ cows i Uiere, houses appear 
to be seen ; then there is a creahing at eventide, as ihuugh Aranyani 
were unloading carts. — Here one man calls to his cow — iheic 
another fells a tree ; then one dwelling in the forest at night fancies 
that some one has screamed. — 5. Arany.'mi is not herself imirderous, 
if no one else ass.ails (a tiger, etc.) ; and after eating of sweet fruit, a 
man rests there at his pleasure. — G. I sing the praise of Aranyani, 
the mother of wild beasts, the spicy, the fragrant, who \iclds abun- 
dance of food, though she lias no hinds to till her." 

-jS 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IIIL 1I(-.\LD\ LVIL\ nisror\ 

1 n\Er'VBOD\ 1 nous ulnt is meant b\ CvsiLiii 
Indn Everybody Ins a moie or less clear perception 
of tht. hold this baleful system Ins established on 
ibout one si\th of the hunnn r«ce and of its uell 
n gh ineradicable evil effects — of the insuperable 
barrier it opposes to the best meant efforts of the 
country s European rulers We arc not here con 
cerned uith the modern development of the system 
— the endless dmsions and subdnisions icsulting 
from intermarriages origmall) forbidden — uhicli 
make official life m Indn so bewildering a 
tasl Put uc must dwell awhile on the orignnl 
division of till, social bodv into four distinct well 
defined classes (i) the Priests — Hi \HM\Ns ( 2 ) 
the \\arnors — KSflATi 1\ v r Rvjvwa (j) the 
Working class — Vaisii\ v (firmcrs criftsmcn and 
traders) — and (^) the MtnnI class — S hCdi v ni 
other words tho e who prij those who fioht 
those who produce and barter and those who 
serve 

2 Tills IS the divisiuii into whieli more or less 
di linctlj every nation mturdlj plits itself it the 
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Very st.irl <'t k< oi;4.ini/c«l o\i<tcncc. ‘I’hc pcculiarit)* 
whic'u c!iar,:ciori,u\< il in Iniiia finni very carh’ times 
is that jmwiicrc else wore the tiistincli<ms so harshly 
.vcl. the scparalin;4 lines drawn so deep anti straight ; 
nowhere else were men so sternly doomed to live 
and die within the pale of the social status into which 
they were born, with mUhing left to individual 
ciioice, no narrowest door ajar through which to pass 
into another — wherein, in fad. lies the very essence 
<jf caste as distijiguislied from mere class barriers, 
which mav be high and forbidding, but not utterlv 
impassable. Lastly, nowhere eke did the priesthood 
claim such absohite pre-eminence, demand such un- 
conditional submissiveness, such almost servile self- 
abasement from all other members of the communitj' 
— to this extent that for a Ikahman to marry a 
maiden of the warrior caste was a condescension or 
derogation, although to that caste belonged the kings 
and princes, the rulers of the land. What other 
priesthood ever had the hardihood to jjroclaim in so 
many words that “ there are two classes of gods : 
the gods in heaven, and the lirahmans on earth ’’ ? 
Let us see how the great Ikahmanic code — the Laws 
of I'kianu — defines the duties and mutual relations of 
the four castes (I., 88-91): 

“To Br.^lnnans lie [Hmliiiia] assigned teaching and bliiclying the 
Veda, sacrificing for their own benefit and for others, giving and 
accepting of alms. 

“ The Kshatriya he commanded to protect the people, to bestow 
gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the Veda, and to abstain from 
attaching himself to sensual pleasures. 

“ The Vaishya to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to 
study the Veda, to trade, to lend money, and to cultivate land. 
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' One occiip-xtion only the Lord prescnbetl lo the bhiiclrn. to 
scr\ e ineeUy the other three castes ” 

1 Jie poi.ition claimed for the Jlrahmaiib in tins first, 
general definition, is comparatively modest, certainly 
not unreasonably arrogant; but we turn a few pages 
and the lawgiver goes into details and makes Ins 
meaning clearer, 

‘ A Brahman " \ve reid, “coming into existence, is horn ns the 
highest on earth, the lord of all created beings, for the protection of 
the treasury of the law 

“ hatever ex’ ts m the world is lUe property of the Bnhman , on 
account of the e\ce lence of his origin, the Brahman i» indeed, cn 
titled to It all 

“The Brahman eats but Ins own food wears but hi» own apparel 
bestows but his own m alms, other moMils subsist through the 
benevolence of the Brahman 

, . Know that a Brahman of ten jcirs and a Kshatmi 
of 1 hundred jears stand to each other in the relation of father and 
son but between those two the Brahman IS the father . 

A Brahman be he ignorant or learned, is a great 
dlMlIltS ” 

“ Though Brtlimans emploj them dies m all 'orts if 

mean oti-up-lions thej must l>c honored in every wa> , for each of 
them is n serj great deits ' 

ThewholeduU of kings ispithily summed up under 
these three heads . “ Not to turn b ick in battle , to 
protect tlic people; to Jionoi ]ir«ihjnans.” “To 
worship Brihmans” is the expression repeatedly 
used , “ to enrich them ” is a point emphatically in- 
culcated, and the king is boftmufy warneef not to 
provoke them to anger under any eireumstances, 

“ for they, w hen angered, coaid instantly destroy him, 
to'rethcr with his .iinn and vehicles” Man\' arc 




i8. — Tin: SIXTH avat \r (or vishxu ixcaknaii: as parashu-rama, 

THL LXILRMINAIOR. OP THC KSHAl RIY \S).* 

’ Tlie cow is Vasishtha’s STcred and miraculous cow, the emblem 
of Brabmanic pra>er and sacrifice. 

^ ii 
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the ^vorldl> privileges and exemptions which they 
demand and enjoy. Still, it is ver> certain that the 
material power was m the hands of the warrior 
caste and that the Brahmans did not get quite as much 
in practice as they claimed in theory, and were per 
fectly aware that conciliation was, after all, their 
wisest polic\. Indeed, .after some of the most out 
rageoiis bragging and bullying, the priestly lawgiver 
suddenly descends to reasonable ground and hjs 
down the following shrewd axiom, which, in all 
times and countries, has been the basis of the mutual 
understanding between Church and State 

Ikshatriyas prosper not Milhout Brahmans Bnhmans prosper 
not without Kshatriyas Brahmans and Kshatrijas, being closet) 
united prosper in this world and the next • 

3 It Will have been noticed that only the tlirce 
first castes are enjoined to study the Veda No 
mention of this duty is made among those of the 
fourth, the servile, caste But this is not .all The 
Shudras were not oiiI> not expected, thc\ were for- 


• Post >edic Brahnnni n loweser retails a m\i I memor) r f a 
I liter struggle for suprc'nacy between the I nhman caste and tint 
of the Kshaln)'is It i sen in the f nn of a sto y 1 oth in the 
Mah^lblnrata and the lurinas Ihe Kshatnsas h d 1 ecome so 
arrogant an I oppresbuc that the i iterference of Vishnu himself was 
needed to repress them The g d t » k human form nn 1 w as 1 orn 
m the family of the Bhngu a jneslfy race ol'unine tfescent as 
P\R vsiit Rtsi \ ( Rama with the a\c ) wl o 1 ccame the extermi 
natorof the warrior caste Tbnce sesen timi.s did Ic clear the 
earth of the Kshatnya race and filed fi\e lakes w ith their bloo<l — 
afierwhich the «Jrth to the ftr^kmaml 
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bidticn, 1:1 r-haro in iho r.arrfd inheritance of llnise 
whom to serve was their only mission. Their pres- 
ence at a sacrifice would have polluted it : the sacred 
tK(v:frt!S were not to besuiv^or recited within hear- 
ing of a Shiudra, and ha<i a lhahman instructed one 
of the servile ca-.te' in the knowledge of the \'eda, he 
would have been guilty of a wellnigh inc.xpiable 
offence. When a boy of one of the three higher 
castes attained a certain ago. ctmsidcrcd as “years of 
discretion." ’ he was “ initiateil." /. c., admitted under 
solemn ceremonies into the religious community, 
after which he was placed under a or spiritual 
guide, invariably a Brahman, for instruction in the 
Veda. This initiation was regarded as the youth's 
second birth, his birth into the .spiritual life, wherefore 
the three higher castes took pride in the appellation 
of “ twice-born” {tivi-Jn). I'rom this distinction the 
Shudras, of course, were excluded. This is declared 
most explicilK' in IMami's Code: 


“ Tlie llr.'ihni.nn, the Kslintriya, nixl the Vai'^liya are the 

tv,-icc-1) )rn one., hut tlui fourth, the Slit’ulra, has no seeonil l)irlli. 
There is no lifili caste." 

4. This brief survey of the original caste .sy.sicm 
has led us away from what i.s, properly speaking, our 
allotted subject, for we have strayed into post-vcdic 
times. But the digression was necessary in order, 
precisely, to conclude it with the statement that 
castes, as a firmly established institution, were not 

* Any time between the eighth and .sixteenth year for a Br.ahman, 
between the eleventh and twenty-second for a Kshatriya, and be- 
tween the twelftli and the twenty-fourth for a Yaishya. 
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as 5 et a feature of the Vedic period Had they 
beciii the fact must have transpired, c\en if indi- 
jcctly, in the Rig-Veda, nhich faithfully reflects the 
state of society pre\ ailing at the time that the col 
lection was forming , and this is not the case, except 
in one solitary and notcnoithy instance tlic 
ninetieth bymn of the tenth book fX , 90) know n as 
the “ Purusha hj nin, PuKl/SliA SCrkTA Thclivinn, 
as a nholc, is exceedingly obscure and of entirely 
mystical impoit It describes the act of creation in 
the guise of a huge sacrifice performed by the gods, 
in which the central figure and victim is a primeval 
giant, a being named Purusha (one of the names for 
man), probably because mankind is represented ns 
being produced b) this being or, more coircctlv, out 
of \arious portions of Ins bod\ . 1 his is the onlv pas- 

sage of the hymn with which no arc licrc concerned. 
Purusha, it is said, “is this whole unncrsc, whatexei 
lias been and whitcvci shall be “ Piobably in a 
latent state, since the gods piocccd to evolve out of 
him worlds and animals and men 

a\hen the gotK (liMilcit Piirnshi into how iini/partsdul ihcy 
cut him up? What was liis month’ What his arna’ Wh t liis 
thighs anti feet? 

‘ The Brilnmii was Ills moulli the K ijanaa was made 1 b »r , 
the \ aishja he w as Ilia thighs the Shu Ira sprang from liis feet ’ 

Xo\ the tenth book, as a whole, is of hater d itc 
than the rest ft was made a sort of rcccptac/c for 
odd h> mns and such as, important in thcmscK cs, did 
not fit well into the schcint, of the others, or were 
attributed to odd aiithois, while each book (except 
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the tenth and the first) usuall}'’ bears the name of 
one priestly poet or f?imih’ of poets. Intrinsic differ- 
ences in language, spirit, range of thought, etc., bear 
witness to the fact. The Purusha-Sfdvta especially 
comes under this head, and, b}^ bringing the caste 
S3?stcm as far back as the late Vcdic period, shows 
how cas}’ must have been the transition from that to 
the so-called Brahman ic or classical period, there 
never really having been a violent break between the 
two. The Brahmanic writings all endorse the Puru- 
sha m3dh, with the onl3'- difference that Brahma, the 
Creator and highest deity of the post-vedic creed, is 
substituted for the older name, and the mystic sacri- 
fice is not mentioned. This is why the Brahmans 
always boast of “ the excellence of their origin,” 
their interpretation of the legend being this: that 
those who came from the Deity’s mouth, as the 
noble.st organ, arc born to teach and to command ; 
they embodv his Mind, his Word ; those that came 
from his arms are born for.action and defence ; those 
that come from his thighs have the mission of car- 
rying and supporting the nobler parts of the social 
body; while humble service is clearly the lot of 
those lowly ones who proceed from the divine feet.' 

5. Although the castes and their names occur but 
once in the course of the entire Rig-Veda, there is 
another distinction which recurs throughout the col- 

* Ludwig suggests that tliere is a hint at caste — or at least the in- 
cipient conception of caste — in the hymn to Ushas (Rig-Veda 1136), 
wliere it is said that the goddess “ arousing one to wield tlie royal 
power, another to follow after fame, another to the pursuit of v.'ealth, 
another to perform services, awakes all creatures to go tlieir different 
paths in life,” (Seep. 222.) 
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lection, no matter to A\hom the different books arc 
ascribed, and which divides the peoples who dwelt 
m the Penjab, and, later on, those who occupied the 
more easterly portion of Hindustan, into two main 
categoiies opposed to each other, each comprising 
numerous subdivisions, t e , nations or tribes, manj 
of whose names have been preserved by contempo 


ig — URAUMVSS. I>I IlM \L { = \i \ \>-) 


rnry bards this division i*. tint into Akvas and 
Dasvu*' Who the former aic we know well, and a 
natural association leads us to the conclusion tint 
the latter arc no other than the native — or non 
Arj’an — peoples whom the Arjnn immigrants found 
in the hnd, and whom, after a long period of strug 
glc, they reduced Into more or less reluctant sub 
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'r!u-u*i- n ' hut tiust \vr Is.ivc hctc 

she fn-s !u sjf this .'*\vcc|>in;^ ujh'i- 

.sjoit js ,Mn; 4 ululy like ih.c uitnlcrn one into “ lu ier- 
Shuits.i. the n.utie fi>r «’ustc i-; 

ci'cti now which {ne.n'.*^ *' tohi}/’ ant! wc .''hall 

prc' cn.t 1\' i-e<- tliai tlu- tii'Yetence of ci>loj between 
rlio while eonttuero:-, ar,«i the tlatk-'-kisnu-.l native'- i-; 
coniine.. lily aniuiesl t > liy the \ ethc pot!*., linn, 
i.to. t'ne V. .«nl 1).'. vu, with the i !i.!n!:e*. of nuMSiiny 



it lias uncleroonc, tells an eiotjuent laic. It is an 
oltl Aryan word, and the I’ersian.s continued to use 
it in its original harmless .sense of peoples, nations. 
In Dareio.s’ historical rock inscriptions wc fiiul it .so 
used, also in opposition to Areas, to designate the 
populations of the provinces. In India it took a 
ho.stile shading — that of “ enemies,” whence it easily 
passed into the cloudland of Vedic mythology, with 
the meaning of “fiends,” “evil demons,”' — the pow- 
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ers of darkness and drought — the “foes” whom 
Indra eternally combats and conquers w ith the help 
of the Maruts, the Angiras, and other beings of 
light. Logical and natural as the transition is, it 
adds very greatly to the difficulties of Vedic inter- 
pretation, because, when Indra or Agni arc be- 
sought to diive away and annihilate the Dasj us, or 
aie said to have destroyed the fastnesses of the 
Dasyus, it ii> fiequently all but impossible to decide 
'Mhich ‘enemies” are meant — the earthly or the 
m 3 'thical onea ’ The last change which the word 
underwent is> very significant it ended by meaning 
simply “slave, servant,” (slightly altered into ddsa), 
thus telling of conquest completed, and closely an- 
swering the more modern Shildra. We ma\% then, 
set dow n as correct the equation Arya — Dasj u= 
“twice-born” — Shildra. And if any more proof 
be wanted of the fact that the servile class was made 
such by conquest, wc have it in a p.issagc of Mann’s 
Code, which forbids the twicc-born to associate with 
a cicn thiyugh he a Ling" What can 

a Sliudra king be but a native sovereign’ 

6 It were impo'ssiblc to exaggerate tiie loathing 
and contempt with which the Arj’as regarded those 
whom they were robbing of land and liberty. These 
feelings primarily aroused by that most ineradicable 
and unreasoning of human instincts, race antago- 
nism, find vent in numberless passages of great value, 

* How ea^v and natural Ihe step from foe” to *'11611(1” mc *ee 
from tlie very word "fiend which on^invliv neant holh The 
"arch fiend ’ is the * arch enemy ” of mankin 1, — F)Z ftiuJ 
German^ call him even yet. 




In c.-.tj'.i' 'Ju cisainn |ji< cc .i tolnr.ihiy 

yn '.nsr of V. ii.U iho^-o .ii’oi nin'-l h.ivr 
I't-rn. ,nnl in v. ha'i jnaiuu r ;!ny chiciiy rojsii.t'-tcci 
’A5th tlu ir ion<i-!cto;-.. 'J'hr dijiciriU'*- in t>>!or .uni 
v.’.v' of fcatnu -, llu‘ fu'.-l to in>. usul in tiuit. 

.!'■ ;iii^ .nly liUi'cd, wn Ir.iv'o tin* In yiniuniy' of c.i'tt 

tliv.; jiiciion. •■ ] rovitit' the l').is\n!'-, Inth.i pjo. 
tccUtl the .Xiv.-.n coi.i}/’ yj.itcfuliy jn'ocl.iiuth one 

.uunjuT. *• pioir elm! in Inillle 
tiu; A!\‘.ui u < nv|jf|>|)cr, in* Mibiiui-ti lijc l.iuk'>'S for 
M;inn. ]>e cosuitieuii //Iv /•///«/!* .of/;;.” “nejliuir.ij 
the .i*; i-. hi'' woiu , , . in: con- 


qucrct! the i.uni vvillj 'ni-' fair I wliiic j fi iejuls, . . 

Ollier n.'unes yivcii by tiicir Ary.ui tonqiierois nre 
*' goat-iio^cd ” .uni ‘'nosciesh” eviilenlh' an 

cxaojTmaiitui of •• )l;it.noM.(i *’). while the Ar\'an ooils 
are j)rai>c(i for llieir beautiful no>es. The Da.syus 
arc accused »>f h.avinq no sacr<-d Are'-, of wors]iip{)ino 
mad t^ods, <>f ealino ran- meat, and, lastly, il would 
appear that they were held to be d.nyqerous sorccrer.s : 
“ Thou [ Indr.a] hn'^t m.ade the I ).‘isa'.s maqic jnnverlo.ss 
against the Rishi," Xeedle.ss to .add that difference 
of language completed the b.irrier which the victors 
later strove to render impassable. 

7 . Although the ojjpusilion of Arya to Da.stni or 
Dasa, of “ twice-born ” to .Shudj-.i, is a jjerfectl}' 
established and intelligible fact, it were a mistake to 
see in “ Dasyu ” or “ Shucira” the names of a par- 
ticular nation: the}- ai)plied to all that were not 
Aryan, somewhat after the manner that, in classic 
antiquity, all went by the name of “ ]3arbarians ” 
who were not Greeks or Romans. It is suspected 
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ers of darkness and drought — the “foes” whom 
Indra eternally combats and conquers w ith the help 
of the hlaruts, the Angiras, and other beings of 
light. Logical and natural as the transition is, it 
adds \ery greatly to the difficulties of Vedic inter- 
pretation, because, when Iiidra oi Agm arc be- 
sought to diive away and annihilate the Das> us, or 
art, said to have destiojed the fastnesses of the 
Das\ us, it IS fiequently all but impossible to decide 
i>.htch ' enemies” are meant — the earthly oi the 
nnthical ones' The last change which the word 
underwent is \ciy significant it ended by meaning 
simply “ slave, servant,” (slightly altered mto 
thus telling of conquest completed, and closely an- 
swering the more modern Simdia We maj, then, 
set dow 11 as correct the equation Arya — Dasj u = 
“twice born” — ShOdra And if any more proof 

be wanted of the fact that the servile class was nnde 
such by conquest, wc have it in a p issage of Manu's 
Code, vihich foibids the twice born to associate with 
a cicn i/ion^k /ic Xicrc a hn^" What can 

a Shiidra king be but a native sovereign ^ 

6 It were impossible to exaggerate the loathing 
and contempt with which the Arj as rcgatdctl those 
whom tiicy were robbing of land and libcrtj. Thc>>c 
feelings primarily .aroused by that most ineradicable 
and unreasoning of human instincts, race antago 
niMW, find \ ent in numberless passages of great value, 

I IIow ens) and natural the step from f e ’ in ' fien 1 ue <ee 
from the \er) word ‘fend which on„iinII\ ncant I)oth The 
‘archfienil is the arch enem) of mankind — Fr /rlulxhi 
Germans call him «' en ) ct 
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because they enable us to piece together a tolerably 
correct picture of Avhat those aborigines must have 
been, and in what manner they chiefly contrasted 
with their conquerors. The difference in color and 
cast of features is the first to strike us, and in that, 
as already hinted, we trace the beginnings of caste 
distinction. “ Destroying the Dasjwis, Indra pro- 
tected the Aryan color,” gratefully proclaims one 
poet. “Indra,” says another, “protected in battle 
the Aiyan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Mann, he conquered //ic black skin." “He [Indra] 
beat the Dasvus as is his wont ... he con- 
quered the land with his fair [or white] friends. . . .” 
Other names given by their Aryan conquerors are 
“ goat-nosed ” and “ noseless ” {anaso, evidently an 
exaggeration of “ flat-nosed ”), while the Aryan gods 
are praised for their beautiful noses. The Dasyus 
are accused of having no sacred fires, of worshipping 
mad gods, of eating raw meat, and, lastly, it would 
appear that they were held to be dangerous sorcerers : 
“ Thou [Indra] hast made the Dasa’s magic powerless 
against the Rishi.” Needless to add that difference 
of language completed the barrier which the victors 
later strove to render impassable, 

7. Although the opposition of Arya to Dasyu or 
Dasa, of “ twice-born ” to Shudra, is a perfectly 
established and intelligible fact, it were a mistake to 
see in “ Dasyu ” or “ Shudra ” the names of a par- 
ticular nation : they applied to all that were not 
Aryan, somewhat after the manner that, in classic 
antiquity, all went by the name of “ Barbarians ” 
who were not Greeks or Romans. It is suspected 
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that “ Dabyu,’* in a slightly different form, may liaye 
been originally the name of a people whom the Indo- 
Eranian Aryas encountered and fought in their 
wanderings before they entered the Penjab ’ If so, 
the name eaily became a common one for “ene- 
mies,” then “ subjects,” and its origin was thoroughly 
forgotten by both Eramatis and Aryas of India. In 
point of fact, the fair-comple\ioned worshippers of 
Agni, Indra, and Soma found tivo widely different 
races in possession Thesewere undoubtedly broken 
up into numerous tribes, with different names and 
under different Ungb, — as, for that matter, were the 
Aryas themselves The Rig-Veda teems w ith names 
whicli at first produce a bewildering impression of 
chaotic confusion; but we shall see that the patient 
labors of a band of ingenious and untiring searchers 
have already succeeded in bringing some kind of 
order into this confusion, and evoUing out of it 
something that may be c.iUcd a twilight of Instory. 
Till*, groping in a particularly obscure past, unguided 
by even the scantiest monumental evidence, is mate- 
rially aided bv an obsci\ant study of the mixed 

1 or ere these * enemies’ 'iml ncccssanly of non-trjan 

slock The (possibly the onjmal * tlassns ) sccm tolnvo been 

' a tribe nearly akin to the rranians lotaictl in the Kirghu-Tnrk- 
manSleppc, which extends from the Caspian Sea bejmul the ^ axartes 
(noc\ Sjr-Darja) ' See Ed Meyer, Gesthuhle dis iUirthums.y'A 
i , %d-5i P S‘h y/A /, p{> 

ty4-ij6 In this most important chapter il is al-o suggested to iden- 
lity the XNcalthy robber tribe of the Pann with the Parmans. whom 
the Greek biographer Strabo dcscril cs as nomads— a sort of Eranian 
Ecdoiuns — having I’lcir aliolcs along the Oxiis (modern Ami -Paryil 
and that of the P fr \» < r Mountaineers a pe ipic \ In~i t! c 
\ tdic Aryas fought, with the Parvu /», dwelling in the iiu mtalns 
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population of India in our own times. “India,” 
writes Mr. Hunter, he who, of livn'ng men, has the 
most thorough and comprehensive knowledge of tlic 
immense empire, “ forms a great museum of races, 
in which we can stud}^ man from his lowest to his 
highest stages of culture. 

“A museum of races ” indeed ; and no one could 
say so with better authority than the writer of the 
above lines, since he compiled and published a dic- 
tionary of the non-Aryan languages of India, which 
comprises ijg languages and dialects ! Of these but 
very few, of course, can lay any claim to literary 
worth ; yet the names of several, such as Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese, arc familiar to philologists, and 
hold their well-defined place in the lists of important 
human speeches. They form two groups, represent- 
ing two distinct and widely different types or families 
of languages, answering to the two main stocks or 
races to ■which respectively belong the various non- 
Aryan pcojDles — the Dasyus of Vedic antiquity, the 
Shiidra of classical Brahmanism, the “ low-castes ” of 
modern Hinduism. 

8. These main stocks are the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians. Both came into the land at a pre- 
historic period far anterior to the Aryan invasion, 
from two opposite sides : the Kolarians from the 
east, or northeast, the Dravidians from the north- 
west — possibly through the very passes which later 
admitted the Aryan tide. If, as is probable, they 
found an older aboriginal population, no traces what- 
ever are left of that — unless some of the numerous 
sepulchral mounds be theirs, and of the rude monu- 
ments made of unhewn stone and of upright slabs, 
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forming the combimtions known in Western Europe 
the Celtie names of “dolmen ' and “ menhirs, and 
circles and avenues, like those of Stonehenge in Eng 
land, and Kainak in Brittany Even these crudest 
forms of monumental art cover presumabl) several 
centuries, for, although they betray no attempt at 
cither w ntingordecoiation, they represent two|itages 
of culture, since in some only flint implements and the 
loughest of pottery are found, while others contain 
iron weapons, gold and copper ornaments It is 
thought that the Kolanans came first, and after 
spreading over the regions now knowni as Assam and 
Bengal, encountered the Dravidian current, which 
was pushing on from the other end, somewheiem 
the Vindliya liighlands, about the centre of tlieJ md, 
where they converged, — or ratlier collided, and 
crossed each other, the weaker Kolanans being 
broken up by the shock, and dispersing among the 
vallcjs and forests of this most intricate, though but 
moderately high inountam ndge, while the moic 
hardj, more vigorous Dravidnns swept on and 
through the ndge, and flooded the South ‘ 

’ Mr J I IIcMilt whose no>cl irul extrenitly valuable j nj trst n 
the tarly History of ’Northern Inilit (yvuiit of the 7 i Astit 
Socicl\ iSSS an I i88y) arc freely used throughout this tliai ter, makes 
the following sery e\i licit statement Wherewr ll c three races 
ha\e formed part of the now amalgamated j opulation the Kolarnn 
tribes were the earliest settlers as alwajs find them ilnsen into 
the worst lands 111 districts where they live together with the other nte< 
n at lliej 1 amc ft m <1 e f ist is show 1 1 s th f J? js ingfiits I iM 
they ll enisclscs n1\n)S say that they dil so setoii Ih liie i lo l 
powcrf-i and p J^esc Jvolanan tnbes are found m the fat, thirdly 
th'-ir languages are allied to those Used on the I rahma| iiun a d lie 
InnndilyLs the Kamb j-tiis and the \s inicse 
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9 The descendants of the two non Aryan races 
are, even at the present day, easily distinguished by 
their different customs, traits of character, and re- 
ligions The Kolanans are by far the gentler As 
their chief representative tribe may be considered 
the SA^TALS, who were a million strong in 1872 and 
who have their home among the hills abutting on 
the Ganges in Lower Bengal They are among the 
more advanced of the pure blooded non Ary an tribes 
and have not adopted anything whatever from their 
conquerors’ civiltzalion They have no castes or 
lings, but h\e in free village communities Their 
religion amounts to little more tlnn spirit and demon 
worship besides the spirits of the forefathers — 
which the Kohrians, hke the Dravidnns, tlic Ary ans, 
and all known races worshipped originally from fear 
of their ghosts — there are those tint dwell in each 
mountain, forest, n\ei,wcll there is the race god, 
the chn god, and the god or spirit of cncli family 
These tutelary spirits arc supposed to dwell in large, 
ancient trees This is why' — for the modem Hindus 

ha\c incorporated into their Bnhm'Uiic creed this 
nati\c superstition along with many ks'^ harmless 
ones — there is in or just outside almost c\ cry \ il 
lage some gigantic ticc winch is at once temple, 
shrine, and meeting place often too, the only' host- 
elry for pedestrians to rest in the \ast circle of 
shade which such a tree casts around thus becomes 
the centre of Milage life, it even docs duty as a 
mart or fairground, where peddlers and itinerant 

\ coders of cakes fruit etc , dispose their booths and 
stand'^, jugglers, and snake charmers c\hib t their 
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often the ease, happens to be a banyan, with its nij'ste- 
rious, self-planted avenues, and its tiers of leafy gal- 
leries, it becomes a suburb in itself, and the effect, 
to a foreigner’s cye.s, is indescribably picturesque and 
original. These solitary, sacred trees appear to be a 
survival of the very ancient practice observed by 
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the Kolauans \\hen they first began to clear the 
forests which barred then way — that of leaving a 
portion of it untouched and sacred to the forest 
spillts ‘ 

10 Of the Dravidnn race, tubes aic scattcied 
through the central Vindhj a legion, while its bulk 
has, from pre Aryan times to this daj^, covned the 
entire three sided table land sweepingly named Dek* 
han In moial characteristics the),from the first, 
stronglj contrasted with the Kolanans 1 hey too 
live in village communities, but under a rule which 
leans more to the monarchic type, and, in all their 
ways, the> show more public spirit Equally good 
traders and farmers, they are patient, laborious, stead- 
fast, and loyal — tlie material out of which the Eng- 
lish trained some of those Sepoy Regiments which 
stood by Clive and Hastings through untold hard 
ships and dangers, ahd some of winch — far more ad- 
mirable still — did not waver in their lojaltv through 
the kite rebellion Unfortunatelj , their religion is of 
a most barbarous character, and has c\crcii>cd a 
baneful influence on that of the Aryan and semi 
Aryan population, which professes the medky of 
Vedism, Brahmanism, and native gross superstitions, 
now known as Hinduism They sliare the Kolanans’ 
belief in spirits and goblins, and their priests are 
conjurers versed in all the practices and tricks of 

Rofanans were tlie Arst (o ctearlfie forests and liff tAe 
land Mr llenitt is lery posilwe , he c\cn thinl^s that rlthoughtlif) 
learned the use of iron ser) carl), and cut the trees with iron weap- 
ons the great number of stone axes or ttUt found in sanous localities 
makes it prolnhlc that thej did sjme clearing Work with «{'ine » i- 
plemcnts 1 cf re thc) f ui d out tin, ii-« c f ir» n 
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Shamanism. But this is a subordinate part of their 
religion. The most essential feature of it is the wor- 
ship of the Earth, in the form of both god and god- 
dess, as the giver and maintaincr of life, and the 
adoration of the Snake as the Earth-god’s special 
emblem. The Snake-god or King of Snakes is the 
wise and gigantic serpent S/icsJi — a name which casts 
a singularly vivid side-light on one of the many 
puzzles with which the Rig-Veda still teems. In 
several of those passages in which the priestly poets 
exhaust their ingenuity inventing abusive epithets for 
their Dasyu foes, they call them, with scathing con- 
tempt, ShisJuia-dcvas, literally : “ whose God is 
Shishna or Shesh.” The inference suggests itself 
almost irresistibly, and, moreover, leads us to suspect 
that many a passage wherein serpents and dragon- 
monsters are mentioned, may have a more direct and 
realistic meaning than was hitherto supposed. Thus, 
with regard to the ever-recurring battle between In- 
dra and Ahi, “ the Serpent,” invariabl}^ ending with 
the Aryan champion-god’s victory, we cannot help 
asking ourselves : have we really akvays to do with 
a nature-myth ? is that battle only an incident of the 
atmospheric drama, and is the Serpent always and 
inevitably a Cloud-Serpent ? By the light of later 
ethnological studies, another and even simpler in- 
terpretation lies temptingly near : may not the ser- 
pent sometimes personate the Serpent-god of the 
Snake-worshippers — the Shls/ma-dcvas — and the bat- 
tle between the Aryan champion-god and the Dasyu 
sacred emblem thus resolve itself into a poetical 
version of the long race-strife 1 It is certain, at all 
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events, th-it, m the tnthusnsm and noveIt> of recent 
discover) , mythical interpretation has been greativ 
overdone, and, j ust as the ord Das) u ^\ Inch \\ as 
at first declared to designate only the demons (of 
darkness, drought, or winter) uhom the bright dr as 
fought, is proved to apply quite as often to carthl) 
human foes, so the cloud serpent of the uncompro 
mising myth theoiy may very ivell turn out to be 
quite frequently an allegorical presentation of the 
object of those foes superstitious adoration We 
are often brought down to earth from Cloudland 
with as unceremonious a shock 

1 1 Be that as it may, it is certain that snake wor 
ship, utterly un Aryan as it is made a profound im 
pression on the white invaders so much so that, in 
the course of time an Aryan snake god — A ri vKA — 
was invented , an impression plainly discernible, too, 
m the prominent place given to the Nagvs (snakes 
and, snake people, half human, half serpentine m 
form and possessed of supernatural wisdom) in the 
later classical poctrv They play an important part, 
too, in modern Hinduism which has instituted a 
} early festiv il in honor not of mv thical serpents, 
but of the real live snal es winch do not ap 
pear to strike this apathetic people with a loathing 
and terror at all proportionate to the havoc they 
play with human life (see p 40) This festival, 
which comes round towards the end of Juh,is 0/ 
a decidedly pTOpilialory chatacleT VdgTims fiock \o 
the Naga shrines which abound in certain districts 
the cities teem with snake charmer^ whose wei'd 
charges eagerly crawl around the pans with mill 
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placed at intervak on the ?>ound 1 1 all the principal 
thoroughfares, befoie the aclmning ej es of a dL\ out 
and festive thiong’ 

12 Repulsi\e and uncanny i*, thi-,, to us uunatu- 
ral, woi'ship appears, it is, on the whole, harmless, 
and we might dismiss it with a shrug Not so the 
crowning feature of the Dravidian religion— human 
sacrifices, A\hich ha\e been m constant and universal 
use among all the tribes of this ancient race until 
put a stop to by the English quite latclj — in the 
case of the IvWDiis and G6\Diib, two icpicscnta 
tive and advanced Dravidian tubes, not till 1835. 
liuman victims — either bought or kidnapped — were 
offered to the Earth god regularly twice a vear, at 
seed time and harvest time, and on special occasions, 
when some public need 01 calamitj appeared to call 
for conciliation or atonement. Nothing can be more 
av erse to the Ar^ an spirit than such sacrifices, at least 
at the stage of moral development at winch we be 
come acquainted with the iicc , v ct such is the influ- 
ence of long contact and habit, that wc find even 
this horrible pncticc adopted b\ modern Ilmdinsm 
in one of its two principal sects (Shivaism) Ihc 
pure llrahnnnisni of the postvcdic and classical 
periods was not guilty of any sucli com[)romisc, and 
suchwas the hoi ror with which these nboiigines n- 

* It It worth) of notice ist that tenij les OcilaateU to ^e^penls a c 
not f «ml m the J^orth »f India , 2(1 that Ihe priests of sniJi ten 
j Jes are «e»er Jlrahinaijs but I elon^ to llielower Oasics Indeed llic 
old Arvan spirit is so i iiilIi nlive Mill i»thc nnlile ciste-i tint tl cv 
hold the cerpent t r Lc i f c\il omen a lair liman if I c ha] peni I > 
vee oi c in the inorniiiK will |,i\e np f r llitl dni wlinteier wort or 
ernn 1 1 c max In'e on 1 a I 
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spired the Aryan Hindus, that their always exuberant 
fancy transformed them into a race of cannibal giants, 
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form at will — thus transfeiring to them the attrib- 
utes of the old Vedic cloud-demons w hose place 
they took in the classical mythology of the race. 
These Rakshasas, wdiose horrible aspect and mur- 
derous wickedness make them the counterpart— or 
possibly the prototype — of our nurseries’ Ogre, aie 
described as taking especial delight in defiling sac- 
rifices, disturbing the devotions of pious forest her- 
mits, or leading them into unseemly temptations, 
carrying off pure and holy maidens, and opposing, by 
force or wile, the advance of the fire-woishipping, 
Soma-pressing “ friends of the Devas.” The Rama- 
yana is full of their evil prowesses, indeed the 
Rakshasas clearly stand out as the main obstacle 
encountered by Rama in his campaign against Cej- 
Ion, which embodies in heroic and epic guise the 
Aryan invasion of the South.' .ilthough it was in 
reality neither so rapid, nor quite so successful as the 
national poem w'ould lead us to think. It was not so 
much an invasion as an advance, .ind we can easily 
rmagmc that it must have been an achievement of 
no small difficulty for a body of men necessarily 
very inferior in numbers, m the face of a compact 
population, brave, stubborn, and strongly orgamVed. 
Such the Dravidians are now, when they number 
over tw cnty-eight millions south of the Vmdhya, and 
there is not the slightest leasou to doubt that such, 
in the main, they were at the early time of their 
long patriotic struggle 

' See Frontispiece — the Kakshasi king of I "inka, RkvASV, «iih 
ten lieiiK and ten pair of inr-, each wieMin.; a ililTercnt wcipoii. 

. <Icfc n’lrg Ills idanil at the lieail of lii> ]io<ts tf hbek gnnls. 
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13. \Vc are often told to look on the non-Aryan 
peoples of modern India if we would picture to our- 
selves those whom the Aryan immigrants had to 
deal with from the moment thc\' set foot in the 
land of the Seven Rivers. “ I\rany of the aboriginal 
tribes,” writes Mr. Munter, “remain in the same 
early stage of human progress as that ascribed to 
them by the V'edic poets more than 3000 years 
ago.” The instances of which he proceeds to give 
a list show conclusively that, in this wonderful 
country, the human race presents as great a variet}* 
as the animal and vegetable worlds, and covers the 
entire range of possible development, from pole to 
pole, of highest culture and spirituality, reached ages 
ago by some of its denizens, down to the lowest 
depths in which degraded humanit}^ caA drag itself 
and be human still. We seem to listen to the gro- 
tesque fancies of a dream — wild even for a dream — 
when we are told of people who live, or at least 
huddle together for shelter, in kennel-huts, six feet 
by eight, wear no clothing but bunches of leaves 
fastened to a string of beads that encircles the waist, 
and use flint weapons, not having even words for 
any metals in their language, thus affording us a 
startling glimpse of the Stone Age, a survival not 
even of the highest type of that age’s civilization. 
Yet such a tribe, under the graphic narhe of “ Leaf- 
v/earers,” actually exists, in the hilly districts of 
Orissa, not very far from Calcutta ; it was ten thou- 
sand strong in 1872, and though a considerable por- 
tion Averc persuaded by the English authorities to 
adopt some kind of clothing and given the neces- 
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saty cotton material, it is reported that many have 
since returned to their foliage costume. Not much 
liigher rank certain broken tribes who h\e in the 
mountains south of Madras, with no fixed dwel- 
lings of any sort, wandering about in the wildest 
recesses, only resting or seeking temporary shelter 
under little improvised leaf-sheds — existing on jungle 
products, mice, and other such small animals as they 
can catch, — and worshipping wicked demons, so that 
the question which naturally occurred to them when 
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missionaries told them of a great and all-powerful 
God w'as : “ And what if that Mighty One should 
eat us?” Some lull tribes of Assam arc described 
as “ fierce, black, undersized, and ill-fcd.” Until 
very lately they lived on their more peaceable and 
industrious neighbors of the plains — in what man- 
ner can be gathered from the names of two such 
clans, which, translatal, mean respectively, “'Jhc 
Eaters of a Thousand Hearths ** and “ I he Thieves 
who Lurk m the Cotton-ficld.” 
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14. Doubtless, such were some — man)^, of the ab- 
origines, or Dasyus, whom the Aryan immigrants 
found in possession, and Avhom they drove before 
them or reduced to subjection’, certainly with no 
gentle hand. But it were a great and fatal mistake 
— fatal to sound historical criticism — were we to 
imagine that the entire population of the land stood 
on this lowest level of barbarism. It is to be feared 
that this error was, at one time, only too generally 
entertained ; but it could proceed only from a super- 
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ficial study of the Rig-’V’eda, or from insufficient 
means of research on a field so very lately opened ; 
or — and it is probable that this was a frequent 
and fruitful source of error — from too blind a con- 
fidence in certain theories Avhich, indeed, had an 
ample foundation of truth, so that the fault lay not 
so much in them as in the exasperated enthusiasm 
which accepted them too unconditionally, to the ex- 
clusion of other elements. Comparative I\Iythology 
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is a ne^v science even now. Its first discoveries, 
some forty years ago, coupled with those of its twin- 
science, Comparative Philology, were so startling 
that they dazzled its votaries. The Sun-and-Dawn 
Myth and the Storm Myth, ubiquitously identical, 
were a revelation, the ** Open Sesame " to a long list 
of puzzles, in which problems of race, language, re- 
ligion, poetry, had been heretofore tangled into a 
very jungle of mostly unanswerable questions, which, 
however, pleasantly untwined at the touch of the 
new talisman — the key, as was believed, to every 
lock. A band of brilliant scholars took hold of the 
Rig-Veda and subjected it, hymn after hymn, verse 
by verse, to the mythological system of interpreta- 
tion which it had first suggested and splendidly Justi- 
fied, and under their deft, ingenious fingers there 
grew a world of gods and demons, a world that was 
not of earth and in which humanity had no part, 
save in the persons of priests and worshippers. 13y 
asleight-of-liand, of which the trick became very easy 
to catch, n’ery king or hero became an impersona- 
tion of the Sun or the Thunderer, recry maiden 
was the Dawn, reery enemy a fiend of Darkness or 
Drought, and in this manner all the proper names, 
with which tlie RIg-Veda bristles, were accounted for 
mythically, without leaving a loophole for History to 
put in a timid claim. A closer, more dispassionate 
study, conducted by a later, more cool-headed gen- 
eration of scholars — cool, because not elated with 
the fever of the discoverer, the pioneer — revealed 
that many of the hymns were invaluable historical 
documents, commemorating real events, and per- 
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petuating the names of the leading actors therein. 
And it becomes patent that probably a majority of 
the common names, which were sweepingly set down 
as names of fiends and other supernatural agents, 
really are those of tribes, peoples, and men, while 
many an alleged atmospheric battle turns out to 
have been an honest, sturdy hand-to-hand conflict 
between hona-fide human, mortal champions. 

15. It is a thousand pities that the Rig-Veda does 
not contain history in the direct narrative or epic 
form, but only in that indirect and fragmentary form 
which is known as “ internal evidence.” The reason 
is that the book represents, not a simple and primi- 
tive stage of culture, as has been, somewhat rashly, 
taken for granted for a number of years, but, on the 
contrary, an advanced and complex one, which had 
developed some essential social institutions, such as 
royalty, aristocracy, and priesthood, in clean-cut, 
strongly set frames, on the background of an already 
long and eventful national past. The consequence 
is that the hymns which we may designate as in a 
specially direct sense “ historical ” ones, are full of 
allusions to occurrences which every one is supposed 
to know about, of names familiar to all. And where 
the occurrences and the names do belong exclusively 
to the world of Myth, that also was too well and too 
generally understood to require explanation. Thus 
it comes to pass that the kernel of historical fact for 
which we seek is, to us late-comers, unaided as we 
are by any thinnest thread of; memory or tradition, 
imbedded in an almost impenetrable thickness of 
hardest outer shells and pidckliest burrs. Yet 
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enough veiy essential facts have already been 
elicited by close and minute studj, to form an inter- 
esting' and on tlic whole not unreliable general pre 
sentation of the Arj»an advance from tlicir first 
quarters in the Penjab eastward to that vast region 
watered by the histoncal Ganges and Djumna, which 
became the centre and headquarters of tlie race when 
the Vedic era had glided by and merged into the 
Brahmanic period 

16 Scant as we think the material which the Rsg- 
Veda supplies for a reconstruction of an age too 
remote to be called epic, let alone historical, the re- 
suits obtained arc >et important enough to justifj 
an epitome of them even m a popular w 01k so neces- 
sarily limited in scope and space as the present A 
few broad strokes of the brush w ill sketcli an outline 
which will keep filling itself in with every added de- 
tail or scrap of internal evidence, from the moment 
the point of v lew and the pcrspectiv c arc properly 
established — and it is these which will have to be' 
shifted considerably from the oiiginally accepted, 
long maintained lines, producing, on the whole, an 
entirely different picture, and one which, while* it 
opens out a v ista into a remoter past than was here- 
tofore credited to our knowledge of India, presents 
some (if ue may so express it) startlingly modern 
features, only another way of reasserting what Ins 
been found out,by philosophizing students of our 
race so many ages ago as to Invc become a truism, 
namely that “ Jii'itory repeats itself,” and that “ tlicrc 
IS nothing new under the sun ” 

17. Thirtyfivc jeirs ago m» tJiic would hue 
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thought of connecting India (prc-Aiyan India), Avith 
archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that 
Avay was once in a while picked out by an excep- 
tionally inquisitive and observant mind, it was suf- 
fered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
curiosity, for the inferences it suggested were too 
startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently 
such a mind Avas the late Francois Lenormant, and 
he laid great stress on the use of the Avord maud as 
eatly as the Rig-Veda, to denote a definite quantity 
of gold * — a Avord Avhich can be traced to ancient 
Chaldea, or Semitic Babylonia, with the same mean- 
ing, and Avhich aftei'Avards passed into the Greek 
monetary system {innd, still later latinized into 
mind). Well, this little fact simply points to a 
Avell established commercial intercourse betAveen 
Dravidian India (for the Kolarians never came as far 
Avest as the land by the Indian Ocean) and Babylonia 
or Chaldea. And noAV, years" after, chance brings 
tAvo more discoveries, individually as trifling ; yet, 
linked together, the three form a chain of evidence 
as ’complete as it is strong. In the ruins of Mugheir, 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea (or Ur- 
Bagash) the first king of united Babylonia, Avho ruled 
not less than 3000 years B.C., AA^as found a piece of 
Indian teak. “ This evidence is exceptionally con- 
clusive because, as it happens, this particular tree is 
to be located Avith more than ordinary accuracy : it 
grows in Southern India (Dekhan) AA^here it advances 

' Rig-A'^eda viii., 67 (or 78), 2 : “ Oh bring us jewels, cattle, horses, 
and a viand of gold.” 

- Sayce, Hihbei-t Lectures for iS 8 j, pp, 18, 136, 137. 
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dose to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else , there 
IS none north of the Vindhya Then again, the 
precious vocabularies and lists of all kinds of things 
and names which those precise old Babylonians were 
so fond of making out and which have given us so 
many startling surprises, come to the fore with a bit 
of very choice information, namely that the old 
Babylonian name for muslin was sindhn, t e that 
the stuff was simply called by the name of the coun 
try which exported it 

1 8 This is very strong corroborative evidence of 
several important facts, viz that the Aryan settlers 
of Northern India had already begun, at an amazingly 
early period, to excel in the manufacture of the 
delicate tissue which has ever been and is to this day 
— doubtless in incomparably greater perfection — one 
of their industrial glories, a fact which implies culti- 
vation of the cotton plant or tree, probably m Vcdic 
times alreadj ’ , — that their Dra\ idian contemporaries 
were enterprising traders that the relations be 
tiveen the two races were by no means of an exclu 
sively hostile and avarlike nature Tor, if the name 
sindhn proves the stuff to have been an Aiyaan pro 
duct, it a\as certainly not Aryan export trade vhich 

* It IS well known that our name for the fine and dunty fabric 
called muslin (www/i/rc) is demed from that of the city on the 
Tigns Mosul which throughout the Mid lie Ages and to the present 
day has been famous for its fabrication lIo« long before— who can 
tell? An imaginative and inquisitive mind might wonder whether, 
if all the finks coufd fie recovered and joined tr^ctfier, this particu 
lar industry might not I e traceable to those almost prehistoric 
commercial relations between IlraMdian Iniia and Chaldean lial y 
Ionia Did the latter learn the art from In In and import tl c cotton 
from there— and di 1 the Assynans carry it north along v ith otl cr 
arts? A stupendous IS ue to hang on so frail a thin ' 
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supplied the foreign markets with it, for there was no 
such trade, the Aryas of Penjab not being acquainted 
with the sea, or the construction of sea-going ships. 
It is clear that the weaving of fine stuffs must have 
been an Aiyan home-industry ; that Dravidian trad- 
ers — probably itinerant merchants or peddlers — col- 
lected the surplus left over from home consumption, 
certainly in the wa)?’ of barter, the goods then finding 
their way to some commercial centre on the western 
coast, where the large vessels lay which carried on the 
regular export and import trade. All this internal 
evidence is still further strengthened by another item 
of information which, though coming from a very 
different quarter, dovetails into it exactly. Professor 
Max Muller has long ago shown that the names of 
certain rare articles which King Solomon’s trading 
ships brought him, were not originally Hebrew.^ 
These articles are sandal-wood (indigenous on the 
Malabar coast and nowhere else), ivory, apes and 
peacocks, and their native names, which could easily 
be traced through the Hebrew corruptions, have all 
along been set down as Sanskrit, being common words 
of that language. But now, quite lately, an eminent 
Dravidian scholar and specialist brings proof that 
they are really Dravidian words, introduced into 
Sanskrit.^ This is a dazzling ray of light, and proof 
so conclusive, when added to an already strong and 
compact case, that further corroborative evidence 
would be welcome, but scarcely necessary.^ 

• > Science of Language, First Series, pp. 203, 204 (1862). 

® Dr. Caldwell, Introduction to his Coinpar-ative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages. 

® Compare the sculptures on Shalmaneser’s Black Obelisk, Story 
of Assyria, pp. 185-195. 
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19 The late Gieek historian Arrian mentions a 
maritime city, Patala, as the onlj place of note m 
the delta of the Indus This city, very probably the 
port from which the muslin went forth, and uhich is 
identified with modem Hyderabad, is renowned m 
legend and epos as the capital of a king of the Snake 
race — t e , a Dravidian king — who ruled a large part 
of the surrounding country This native dynasty is 
closely connected with the mythical traditions of the 
two races, through its founder. King V\SUkl — a 
name which at once recalls the great Serpent Vasuki, 
who played so important, if passive, a part on a mem- 
orable mythic occasion (see p. 187) The connection 
between the Dravidians of Northern and Western 
India and the first Babylonian Empire, — tlie Baby- 
lonia of the Shumiro Accads, before the advent of 
the Semites’ — becomes less surprising uhen we 
realize that there was between them something more 
than chance relations, that they uerc in fact of the 
same race or stock — that which is broadly designated 
as Turanian Philology points tint \\a>, for the 
Dravidian languages arc agglutinative , craniology 
will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at the 
Gondh types on illustration Iso 23, and the turbaned 
head of Tell Loh (Accadian Sirgulla) vill show the 
likeness m features and shape* But even more con- 
vincing IS the common sacred symbol — the Serpent, 
the emblem of tJic w orslup of Earth, mth its mystery, 
itsucalth and its forces The Accadian supreme 
god Ca was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 


^ Stft Story of CkaU a ch tii ** luranim Clialdca and cli iv, 
^ Jhd i> 21 1 
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Eridhu under the form of a Serpent, and as Eridhu 
was the centre from Avhichthe first Chaldean civiliza- 



26. — HEAD OF ANCIENT CHALDEAN. FROM TELL-LOH (SIRGULLA.) 
SARZEC COLLECTION. (ABOUT 4000 B.C.) 



27. — SAME, PROFILE VIEW. 

tion started and spread, so the serpent-symbol was 
accepted as that of the race and its religion.' The 

^ S&e Story of Chaldea, pp. 215, 246, 287. 
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Turanian Proto Medes also before the> ^\ere con 
quered by the Aryan followers of Zarathushtra/ 
worshipped the snake symbol of Earth, which after 
wards was identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians 
with Angramainyush, the Evil One, the Spirit of 
Lie and Death This Proto Median Serpent, like 
Ins Dravidian brother had the honor of being ad 
mitted into the Aryan Mythic Epos The snake 
king (originally snake god) Aji Daiiak ( ‘ the Biting 
Serpent ) figures in the mythical legends embodied 
in the Eranian Shah Nameh (“ Book of Kings ) as 
the wicked Turanian king Ai-kasiab, whose shoulders 
were kissed by the Evil One, when there sprouted 
from them two living snakes, who had to be fed 
daily on human brains — a pretty close equivalent 
of the Dravidian human sacrifice^— -until the m 
vincible Eranian hero ns m duty bound, delivered 
the world from the threefold monster* But the 
most remarkable bequest left to classical Aryan 
India by the intimacy between her pre Aryan m 
habitants and their Chaldcin race brethren, is the 
legend of the Deluge in which the part of II isi 
sadra and the Biblical Noah is given to the Aiyan 
sage and progenitor of the present human race 
Mam; The storv has no roots m Arjan nij tli 

' See Story of Mi in ett |p I44 "<*7 

* The M « tl e Eranian national ej ic It was written 

m the ele\enth century by tl e poet I iKolusi at the siigt,cstion of 
his patron, the great Sultan Mahmu 1 of Gazna it purports to Ic 
the history of Persia from the earliest tunes down to tl at monarch i 
reign but is really at least the frst half of it a complete collection 
of the hero-myths of tic Lranian race cmlolj,n„ tie glorious 
memones of the life long struggle l>et»een Lran ond Turan 
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in which it stands alone, unconnected with ain* of 
its legends, being evidently torn out of its own 
native cycle of the I/.dubar jioeins. It would form 
too long a digression in the middle of a chapter; we 
will therefore do it justice best by reserving a sejv 
aratc appendix for it.* 

20. There is one fundamental axiom which should 
be firmly kept in sight from the outset, as. by so 
doing, much confusion and wrong theorizing will be 
avoided. It is iJiat a people ‘iv/io spenks or eeriain lan- 
guage does not neeessarily belong 1o ilte race luliich 
originaied that langJtage. This proposition, when 
applied to individuals, will appear self-evident. But 
in dealing with whole communities, national or 
tribal, especially in more or less remote antiquity, 
it has for a time been strangely overlooked. There 
prevailed a general tendency to forget that a com- 
munity, as well as an individual, may acquire a 
foreign language from a variety of reasons. It may 
do so from choice (retaining its own the while), for 
friendly purposes of trade and political intercourse ; 
or from necessity, if not compulsion, on being reduced 
to subjection by an alien conquering race. Concilia- 
tion follows on conquest ; intermarriage completes 
the work of amalgamation ; mixed races arc the 
result ; the language at first imposed as a stamp of 
bondage remains as a pledge of amity; frequently, if 
the invading race is intellectually the higher, to the 
exclusion of the original, native tongue. But a 
language does not mean merely a bundle of words 
and names ; it means a subtle, all-pervading influence. 


* See pp. 335 
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and the race that adopts, no matter from uhat 
motives, another race’s language, ends by absorbing 
also what that language carries uith and m itself 
the spirit, the soul which that race breathed into 
It, as embodied in its religion, forms of Avorship, 
social institutions, popular poetry, and ethics These 
things, when once they have gained a hold, spread 
and propagate by all manner of channels, and thus 
It may come to pass that a people will speak a 
language, follow a religion, practise forms of life, 
originally not their oun It is therefore utterly un- 
scientific to say, for instance, “such and such a 
people speaks an Arj^an language , consequently it is 
of Aryan stock’ , for ethnology, with its attendant 
sciences, physiology and craniology, may positively 
demonstrate that it is no such thing , at all events 
our decision must wait on tlieir verdict Without 
bung scientific, the Aryas of India knew this well 
It IS expressly inculcated in thtir standard code, the 
Laws of Manu, that “ all those tribes in this world ’’ 
which do not belong to the three fw ice born castes 
are Das> us, whether they speak the langiiagt of the 
MleUJias (Barbarians) or that of the Arjas (X , 45) 
The only warranted conclusion in such a case would 
be that the said people had at some time been sub- 
jected to a powerful, transforming Aryan influence; 
as to the people of Arjan race who were the bearers 
of that influence, they ma\ , or may not, ha\ c passed 
away from tlie land or region to whicli they left the 
most enduring part of themselves — their spirit 

21. This hypothetical case represents a reality 
which confronts us all through history, in all times 
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njU! parts «>f thr Uot it i'4 coniparalivi'ly rare 

ftir a mor.iii}’ vicluriMUs race to vartish fnnn a land, 
whose ] 50 ]va!alion its inJluetua’ affected so <U;c])!y 
and so lastini’h-. without icaxi!)*' atu’ traces of its 
physical presence. .\t this late aoe e>f the world, 
wlu'n interconrsc ntul ani.aioainat ion li.ave shaken 
tnosl <»f the haariers Irelwceii race attd race, and 
j)id!cd down so many, mixed races are the ride, the 
mixture rtmnino thrmioji inmimcrahle orades and 
sitadinps; and. in proportiini as <ine or tmolhcr stock 
prcdominatc.s iit a p:iv<.m fraction of humanity, the 
spiritual characteristics belontpno to it assert them- 
selves. This is {)reci.sely what v.-e sec in modern 
India, d'lte whole of the huge contijiejit isjwrmcated 
with Arc’an infineiices. 'J'o the Ar\'an race it owes 
its name, its cnitiirc in the main, its distincliv'c 
tialional language and literature, "^'et what lack of 
uniformity ! Side h\' si<ie willi IheSanslcrit dialects 
arc .spoken about 150 non-Aryan ianguagc.s and 
dialect.s; the varict}- in physical ly[)cs and features is 
as great, ranging from the noble Aryan to the low 
Negroid; the official national religion, Brahmanism, 
encloses in its fold .several jjowcrfiil sects which arc 
manifestly growths of widely different spiritual soils; 
and no wonder, when, of the 200,000,000 which make 
the Indian Empire (not including the Feudatory 
Provinces), the census of 1872 .showed onl}’’ iC,ooo- 
000 of Brahmans and Rajj^uts (corrc-sponding to 
the Kshatriyas, originally called Riijanyas), — “ the 
comparatively pure offspring of the Aiyan or Sans- 
krit-speaking Race”'; while 11,000,000 represented 


' W. W. Hunter, The Indian Empire^ etc. 
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“the great Mixed Population, knoun as the Hindus, 
which his grown out of the Aryan and non Aryan 
elements, chiefly from the latter “ , the rest being 
the recogni?ed non Aryan tribes or Aborigines 

22 It mil be a surprise to many that the Aryan 
population of the Indian continent should be so out 
of all proportion small when compared to the de- 
scendants and representatives of those races which 
the Aryan immigrants found in possession The 
same difference must have existed on a still greater 
scale in those earliest times— and would alone suffice 
to stamp as irrational the theory of Aryan supremacy 
having been established by sheer conquest and force 
Of course there was fighting, and raiding, and driv ing 
of native tribes into mountain fastnesses, w lule others 
w ere reduced to a state of bondage But this w ould 
account for only a very small portion of the Ary as’ 
success, for the laws of overwhelming numerical 
odds can be defied only within certain limits, even 
by the bravest But it has ever been one of our 
races chief and truest claims to glory, that it has 
asserted, extended, and maintained its superiority 
far more by moral means than by pliysical force 
Three agencies were, beyond doubt, mainly active 
and successful in propagating Aryan intellectual in- 
fluence and, as a consequence, Aryan material rule: 
commercial intercourse, foreign diplomacy licipcd 
by an innate spirit of adventure, and missionary 
work Intermarriages, of course, did the rest 

23 It has always been a characteristic custom 
among Aryan nations for tlicir warriors to work off 
their exuberant energies by going forth in search of 
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adventures abroad, frequently in the form of robbing 
raids or piratical expeditions, but quite as often by 
taking military service with neighboring, or even 
remoter, states or sovereigns, singly or in bands. 
Opportunities of the kind must have been plentiful 
with the Aryan youth of the Seven Rivers, sur- 
rounded as they were with numerous tribes, with 
whom war must have been a habitual occupation. 
This naturall)'’ paved the way for j^olitical alliances, 
and there were those at home who were not slow to 
decide that such was the surest, and in the end quick- 
est way to extend and establish Aryan influence. 
These were the spiritual leaders of the people, the 
priestly class which was in time to develop and 
crystallize into the Brahman caste. In the Rig-Veda 
we find these most influential persons belonging to 
the families of hereditary poets and bards — Rishis — 
whose names are handed down as the composers of 
the sacred hymns. Seven of the books in the collec- 
tion are attributed each to one of these Rishis, who 
are shown by many allusions and direct assertions in 
the text to have been attached to the royal families of 
different tribes, where they occupied the position not 
. only oi ptiroliitas or family priests and national bards, 
but evidently also that of royal advisers and ministers 
— a custom which meets us as a fully developed and 
sacred institution all through the later Brahmanic 
period. But it turns out, on closer inspection, that 
these royal houses and the tribes they rule, are by no 
means always Aryan, and it is startling, at first, with 
our still lingering prejudices, to find an Aryan priest 
glorying in the position of bard and pnrohita to a 
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Dasjii — t c native — king and people Yetuehave 
to get familnr with the fact, which opens out a 
whole vista of missionary work, conversions, priestly 
ambition — and sound national policy 

24 Every one who has lived in Indiaknows — and 
the English learned it to their cost at the time of the 
great mutiny — what almost unlimited influence the 
wandering home missionaries have over the popula 
tion When such a (spiritual instructor) makes 
his rounds the people of the villages which he 
honors with a visit pour out to meet him andcirrj' 
him to their homes under demonstrations of respect 
almost amounting to worship Within historical 
even modern times such men Inie been knonn to 
rise to the highest positions at the courts of native 
potentates, as prime ministers or as unofficial, but 
all the more powerful, private advisers of the mister 
Such must have been the Ar>in missionincs of the 
Vedic times, who earned the worship of Agni and 
Somi into the lands of the Serpent together with 
Aryan speech and customs The process of conver- 
sion must hive been a simple matter cnougli A 
ceremony of initiation, significantly mined “asccond 
birth, — a simple confession of faith — ind the impure 
brood of the Serpent wis trinsformed into the 
‘ tw ice born child of the bright Devas and idmitted 
into the Aryin spintuil cominunitj, the Arjin po 
hticil confedcracj *^.ow there is in the Rig Vcdi a 
short verse which under the mine of G v\ ATPf, is to 
this diy considered the most sicred of ill te\ts, cn 
dowed with miraculous powers, and Ins, through 
over a score and a half of centuries, been repeated 
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till ice a day at least, A\ith fervent faith, bv number 
less millions of human beings It reads as follows 
in the translation 

Of ^3a%^tar thehea\en]y that longed for glory may we win and 
may himself inspire our prajers — (III ,62 10 ) 

This text at first sight appears so insignificant as 
to make the exceeding holiness attached to it some 
thing of a puzzle Our perplexity how ever \anishes 
if we assume it to have been the confession of faith 
demanded of converts — as this would fully account 
for Its sacredness, which endures unimpaired to tins 
day We can have no proof that this mantra wzz 
used for this particular purpose, but there is nothing 
to make it improbable Its briefness and simplicitj 
make it appropriate , it is comprehensive too, as the 
sky and sun worship, a form and development of 
fire worship, might well be taken as the sjmbol of 
the bright Aryan nature religion in opposition to the 
mystic and gloomy earth worsJnp represented by its 
wend emblem, the Serpent Tins supposition is still 
further and very greatly favored b} the circum 
stance that the Gajatri is found in the collection 
attributed to the Rishi VisluSmitri And herewe 
come on the thin end of a wedge winch, being inserted 
at this early time, sprung a cleft which runs througli 
the entire epic and religious life of Indn the schism 
between the two Bralimmic schools which Invc their 
names from tiie two — probabl) real — Vcdic Rishis 
Vasisiitha and Visiivamitra 

25 To keep stnctlj within the information sup- 
plied bj the Rig Veda itself — Vasishtln was the 
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bard of the Tritsu, the leading and purest Aryan 
tribe, and Vishvamitra was the bard of the BharA- 
TAS, their great enemies and one of the most power- 
ful native tribes. He at one time had been with the 
Tritsu, and for whatever cause he left them — not 
improbably personal revenge — he played a conspicu- 
ous part in the confederacy which attempted to 
check the Aryan advance and increasing power. 
There is a 11301111 (53), in Book III., that of the Vish- 
vamitra family, which evidently alludes to this ver}^ 
thing. In the first part of the hymn it is said that 
when Vishvamitra conducted King Sudas’ sacrifices, 
Indra was gracious to him for the Rishi’s sake, and 
a great blessing is pronounced on the king, and his 
war-steed and the expedition on which he starts. 
Then, quite suddenly, Vishvamitra is made to declare, 
in his own person, that his prayers protect the tribes 
of the Bharatas, and the hymn ends with four verses 
of imprecations against enemies who are not named, 
but whom tradition so positively identified with 
Vasishtha and his family, that the priests of this 
house in later times never uttered these four verses, 
and tried not to hear them when spoken by other 
Brahmans. It is most probable that the Vishvami- 
tras resented some distinction conferred upon the 
Vasishthas, possibly their appointment as pjiroJdtas 
to the Tritsu royal family, and went over to their 
most powerful enemies, the Purus and Bharatas. 
The Tritsu and their allies were victorious in the 
ensuing struggle, known as “the War of the Ten 
Kings,” and both the bards have left descriptions of 
it and of the final battle on the banks of the Purushni, 
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m some spirited hymns, the most undoubtedly his- 
torical of the collection At a later period the fol- 
lowers of Vasishtha and his descendants represent the 
narrowly orthodox Brahmanic school, with its petty 
punctiliousness in the matter of forms, rites, obser- 
vances, Its intolerance of everything un Aryan, its 
rigid separatism This school it was which stood 
guard through all these ages, and up to our day, the 
champion — and possibly originally the institutor, of 
Caste , who advanced and upheld all the exaggerated 
claims of the Brahman priesthood, to divinity, to the 
rule of the world, and ownership of all it holds, to 
supernatural compelling powers over nature and the 
gods themselves through sacrifice and ascetic prac- 
tices, and the like. The followers of Vishvimitra 
and his descendants, on the otlicr liand, represented 
the school of liberalism and progress, of conciliation 
and amalgamation , it was probably through their 
efforts chiefly tliat Aryan speech and w orship and, as 
a consequence, Arvan supremacy , spread among tlic 
native princes and their tribes But it must aUo 
have been owing to this their policy of conciliation 
that many of the beliefs and practices of the once 
loathed .aborigines gradually crept into Arj an wor- 
ship, and gained a footing there, paving the way for 
the mixed forms of Hinduism in the future. Their 
orthodox antagonists blamed and despised them for 
this laMly, v.h«eiw ‘tlw.y saw w danger nsUkU they 
strove to avert by redoubled zeal m keeping Iiigh 
and strong the bulwark of Cistc, and wliilc tlic> 
could not deny the holiness and authority of one 
who ranks with their own Kishi in the Rig- Veda 
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itself, they found a vent for their hatred and spite 
in the assertion that Vishvamitra was not originally 
a Brahman but a Kshatri}?^a, and had obtained the 
highest rank onl}?- by superhuman feats of asceti- 
cism which compelled the gods to grant him the con- 
secration he desired. The feud between the two 
bards and their respective descendants is a favorite 
theme in later Brahmanic literature, where it is 
invested, both in poetical and theological writings, 
with the usual exuberance of fancy and extravagance 
of detail and incident. We find'nothing of the kind 
in the Rig-Veda, where the beginning of the differ- 
ence is not narrated at all, and only shows from the 
context of the so-called historical hymns. Very sig- 
nificant, in the light of these, is the line in which 
Vishvamitra praises his adopted tribe, the Bhara- 
tas, calling them “ far-sighted people,” — probably 
in opposition to his former patrons, the orthodox 
and narrow-minded Tritsu. All this shows us the 
institution of the castes in a novel and most natural, 
convincing light ; as a reaction, on the part of the 
strictly orthodox worshippers of Agni and Soma, 
against the alarmingly broad and levelling tendencies 
of the missionaiy work done by some enthusiastic 
preachers who combined religious zeal with far-see- 
ing diplomacy. High Church against Low Church. 
The native converts, received at first on equal 
terms, began at a later period— ^probably that of the 
early Brahmanas — to be admitted only on condition 
that they should occupy a subordinate position — 
whence the Shudra caste. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that both systems — the orthodox and the 

91 
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liberal, help to carry out what Mr. Hewitt calls “ the 
great Brahman conception of a number of subor- 
dinate tribes ruled by a very small Aryan minority.” 

26 The host of proper names in the Rig-Vedamust 
have plunged the first who made them a special study 
into a state of chaotic bewilderment bordering on 
desperation Where was the clue, where the saving 
thread in this labyrinth > What names were those 
— of gods, of demons, of men, of nations, of places? 
This first sorting, with due margin for correcting 
mistakes, was a gigantic task And when at last the 
names of nations and tribes were set apart with 
tolerable certainty, there still remained the appar- 
ently hopeless difficulty of locating them, gcograpln- 
cally and ethnologically Everything that could 
help in the work was brought together, every 
indication supplied by internal evidence, by the 
patient collation of passages, by a minute study of 
the great epics, by gleaning c\cry crumb of informa- 
tion, however fragmentary, however corrupt, scat- 
tered in foreign writings, whether of Greek or Arab 
All these ra> s, some of them \ cry pale and uncertain, 
gave, when concentrated, ascarch light strong enough 
to dispel the thickest of the gloom that lay on that 
vast and ancient field, and afford revealing glimpses 
of most suggcsti\c landmaiks If wc trace certain 
names right through the Rig-Veda, simply writing 
down each line, or«\crsc, in which they occur, wc 
will be astonished at the amount of information 
which will result from this mechmicnl jiroceedtng. 
and if wc repeat it with scver.il names, the feelmgof 
confusion will soon wear awa>, and make room fora 
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clelighlfiil, incrca.^iii [4 scn>-c of order aiul dearness. 
Wliole leadini^ i^roiips .stand out. aiid of some 
roy.d liouscs we obtain iti tins wa\’ oencaloj^ie.s or 
dynasties coverin'^ .sever.il rienerations — yielding, In- 
the wa\-. adilition.'d evitlcnce. if such were needed, of 
the slow growth of the Kig-V'eda in its finished form. 
Two of these dynasties run parallel from father to 
son, and tire close!}' connected throughout. Then- 
arc tile rtn-al houses of the Turr.stb whose lutroltiia 
or chaplain was the orthodox Vasishtha, and that of 
tlie Ih'itl*. their friends and allies. 'J'he gloin* of 
eadi of these liouses appears to liave culminated in 
a tribal iiero : the Trilsu Divoii.VHA, and KU'i'.SA 


the Ihiru, or lT;RUKU'r.sA. Tiiese two peoples, to- 
gether with three' others, the tlie Tukvasu, 

and the A.\i:, are frecpicnlly mentioned collectively 


in the llig-Veda as “The l-'ivc Tribes" or “Five 

o 


♦» 

eaces. 


2/. Tile Tritsu are beyond doubt the chief Ar\'an 
nation of early Vedic times — jierhaps the original 
invaders of the Peiijab. If peaceful methods were 
used, it was not by this tribe ; their conquest was all 
by war, and though they had alliances among the 
Dasyu nations, many of the latter gradually turned 
aga.inst them and at last formed a confederacy with 
the object of stopping their too rapid advance east- 
ward, as thc}^ took possession of one river after 
another. Their first great king, Divodasa, was 
engaged in a continuous Avarfare with some fierce 
mountain tribes of the north, ruled by a chieftain of 
the name of SiiAMBARA, who appears to have con- 
structed a quantity of forts in defence of the many 
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pa-^ses which lead from the highlands into the 
steeper and wilder Himalayan fastnesses These 
forts, of course, were built of wood, so that the usual 
mode of attack and destruction in these petty cam- 
paigns was by fire This is why, in the numerous 
passages in which these exploits of Divodasa are 
glorified, both by Vasishtha, the bard of his family, 
and others, Agni often shared with Indra the crecjit 
of the victory For some reason these forts are 
always spoken of as being ninety or ninety-nine — 
probably a way of saying “a great many.” “O 
Lightning-bearer,” the poet exclaims in one place, 
“these are thy deeds that thou destroyedst nine- 
and-ninety castles in one day, and the hundredst at 
night.” — The Tritsu must have had their hands 
very full, for, while continually busy in the north, 
they were fighting a great deal in the southeast , 
sometimes they pressed onwards, sometimes only 
held their own against native tribes who strove to 
prevent their crossing now one river, now another 
On the whole they were successful, and victories arc 
recorded, both of Di\odasaand Ins son — or grandson 
— SuDAS, over various nations, especially the Yadu 
and Turvasu, twin tribes alwajs named together, 
who appear to have lued south of the Sc\cn Rivers, 
between the Indus .ind the Yamuna Yet these two 
tribes were mostly of Arjan stock, and nearly con- 
nected with the Ar\ifi> of the Indus and Sarasvati 
To make up for tins, the I’urus, a powerful, orig 
inally Dravidnn race, who lived m the West and 
had a st.inding feud with the horse-breedmg Ganh 
HAR/VS of the Kabul vallcj , were for a long time llie 
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Tritsu’s firm allies. Indra and Agni are said to pro- 
tect both and help them in their wars against their 
common enemies. In one of the V asishtha h3nnns to 
Agni we read : “ From fear of thee the black peaple 

fled ; they dispersed, leaving behind their goods and 
chattels, when thou, Agni, blazing for the Puru, didst 
destroy their forts.” (VII., 6, 3.) And in another 
hymn of the same book (VII., 19), Indra is praised 
for giving the Tritsu the victory over the Yadu- 
Turvasu, for helping Kutsa, the Puru king, in his 
battles, and giving his enemy into his hand. This 
friendship must have lasted after Divodasa’s death, 
for one hymn of another book (I., 63. 7), mentions 
jointly the victories of Purukutsa, as he is often 
named, and Sudas, Divodasa’s successor : “ Thou, 

Indra, didst destroy the seven forts, fighting for 
Purukutsa, O Lord of Lightning; thou didst throw 
them down, like straw, before Sudas, and help the 
Puru out of their straits.” True, some scholars give 
a slightly different reading of this passage, which 
reverses the sense, thus : “ Thou didst throw down 

Sudas like straw,” and make out Kutsa to have 
gained a victory over, not with, Sudas. Should this 
reading, which has on its side Roth’s and Ludwig’s 
weighty authority, be confirmed, it will only go to 
show that the great general war, known as “the 
War of the Ten Kings,” from the number of the 
tribes which formed the confiederacy at whose head 
Purukutsa undoubtedly stood, was preceded by 
private hostilities between the latter and his former 
allies, the Tritsu. If so, it might be that the tem- 
porary advantage obtained by the Puru prince 
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encouraged the other malcontents to declare them 
selves and form a confederacy, — some, like the 
Yadu Turvasu, from the hope of avenging former 
injuries, others m self defence to check the 
too rapid advance of that most enterprising 
of Aryan tribes The philological point may never 
be positively settled one way or the other , but the 
doubt, as will be seen, does not maternlly affect the 
general course of things, winch is all that really 
matters to us, students of history There are a 
great many similar debatable cases, and it is nise 
not to make too much of them — unless one is a 
specialist 

28 The War of the Ten Kings is told in the col 
lections that bear the names of both hostile bards— 
the Vishvamitras and the Vasishthas, and the story 
of the campaign and the decisuc battle can be easily 
reconstructed out of the detached passages and 
whole hymns which allude to the subject or nar- 
rate the chief incidents of the struggle The Va 
sishtha hymns are usually addressed to Indra, bj 
later bards, who beseech him to help tlicir people 
“ as he once helped Sud'is and the Tritsu and it is 
e\prcssly mentioned m them, as well as in those of the 
ri\al house that the name of Indra and also of V*! 
runa was invoked on both sides — tlicj were in fact, 
entreated to “defeat the foes, uhithcr Arjnn or 
D(Ua ' This lb quite*'a common invocation, and oc 
curs repeatedly m scicral books, showing, on one 
hand, that those early conflicts already were in a 
measure internecine ones between rival Arj an tribes 
on the other that the Aiyan gods were nlrcadj 
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adopted by many native nations.' So the Ami, 
orig-inalh’ probabh- of Kolarian stock, arc cspccialJ}^ 
mentioned as worshippers of Agni, and wo liavc seen 
the Jiclp given by India to the Purit rcpcatcdl}- men- 
tioned. Nor should it be forgotten that ancient 
nations wore by no means exclusive in their theology, 
and were quite ready, without in the least betraying 
their allegiance to their own gods, to do honor, inci- 
dcntalh*, to a strange god who had made good his 
claim to respect b}' the success and prosperity with 
which he rewarded his worshippers. Now Indra had 
become so pre-eminently the ever victorious war-god, 
that he could vciy well be praised, and even invoked, 
by warlike tribes not of Aryan stock or religion. 

29. The names of both the enemies and the allies 
of the Tritsu and their king Sudiis have been pre- 
served for us by the bards of the Rig-Veda. The 
confederacy, consisting of ten powerful tribes, was 
headed by the Puru under their hero the great 

’ “ He ■whom both Ijattle lines call upon in the fray, both adversa- 
ries on this side and on that, — he whom they invoke, standing on 
chariots, — that, O men, is Indra.” (11., 12, 8.) 

“ . . . The warriors who le.agued together against us, w’hether 
kindred or strange, break their might.” (VI., 25, 3.) 

“ Thou, O Indra, dost strike both foes, the Aryan and the Dasyu.” 
(VI., 33, 3.) 

“ They (Indra and Agni) strike the foes, both Aryan and Diisa.” 
(VI., 60, 6.) 

“ Whatever contemners of the gods, Ui they Dasa, be they Arya, 
O glorious Indra, do battle against us, give us an easy victory over 
them, thy foes.” (X., 38, 3.) 

‘ ‘ Thou (Agni) didst take the goods of mount and plain, and didst 
strike the foes, both Aiy'as and Hasyus.” (X., 6g, 6.) 

Etc., etc. 
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Kutsa, and by the Bharatas who, alreadj converted 
by Vishvamitra.were to become so thoroughly Aryan- 
ized, and to take such a prominent position that, m 
after days, “ the Land of the Bhdratas was to be 
come a synonym for “Aryan India ” The names of 
several other famous chieftains are mentioned as 
having perished in the decisive battle Neither 
were the Tritsu unprovided uith allies, and in. the 
array of the latter we are startled to find t\vo veiy’ 
familiar names — those of the Parthians and the Per- 
Sians — Prithu and ParsU, though there is really 
nothing so very wonderful in the fact that chips of 
the two chief Eranian tribes should have, like others, 
wandered south of the Himala> a A people named 
ViSHANiN t c “ followers of Vishnu,” is also men. 
tioned, almost certainly Aryan sun worshippers, 
showing that Vishnuism as a distinctive worship — 
a sect — had its roots in a remoter past than w 4as hith* 
erto suspected ‘ As though to complete the connec- 
tion, wc find in the list of the Tritsu’s allies, the 
Vishamn bracketed with the Suit a, which is thought 
to be a name of the Tugka, one of the oldc'^t abo» 
riginal Dravidian peoples, whom the Arjas had 
specially nicknamed “ Sons of the Serpent,” and w ho, 
under the religious designation of Shiva, were \cr> 
probably the originators of the worship of Shiva 
under the form or with the attribute of a snake* 
•\ishnuism is probably *onginall)r c nnccted with the tniisUiou 
from Oie oiiTesf cai’cnr < f rAirreen Ainxr monrrtv iW o^e reibrmvu' 
solarjearof twche monthv prcMdclover by the Iwchc Atlit>n — 
Sec Mr Ilc'vitts Farh History o/ \crthern Iiitia 
* lb pp 232 233 {y Aoy As Vtv xsi new scries) In tl c 
Russian c{ ic ode there i» an evil chimptou «!cmigo<l the constant 
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That all these peoples had even then already become 
much mixed, partly with Aryan elements, is more 
than likely. At all events it takes one’s breath away 
to find the three component elements of modern 
Hinduism : Brahmanism, Vishnuism, Shivaism, ar- 
rayed before us in the Rig-Veda in precisely the 
same juxtaposition : Tritsu, Vishanin, Shiva ! 

30. The confederacy had planned the campaign 
well and was sure of success. Nor does the Tritsu 
bard underrate the danger, but plainly states that 
Sudas “was surrounded ” and cried out for help to 
Indra, who cut a way for him through the enemies, 
in consideration of the prayers sent up b)'’ his friends, 
the white-robed Vasishtha priests. The confede- 
rates’ plan was simply to surprise the Tritsu, whose 
settlement had advanced as far as the Sarasvati, 
while they themselves were drawn up in battle array 
on the northern side of the Purushni (modern Ravi).’ 
The two hosts, therefore, were separated by two in- 
tervening rivers — the Vipash (modern Bias) and the 
Shatadru or Shutudri (modern Sutlej). These the 
confederates intended to cross, as we are very ex- 
.plicitly informed by a hymn of the Vishvamitra 
collection. As this historical document is also one 
of the few faultless poetical gems in the Rig-Veda, 
we shall try to give an idea of it, as far as a meagre 
prose version can do so. It is most finished in form, 
and — a rare merit in these did songs — consistent 

enemy of the heroes or bogaiyrs, who goes by tlie name of “ Tngarin 
the Serpent.” Our folk-lorists have been greatly puzzled to account 
for the name and where it came from : might the key be found here ? 

' hir. Hewitt draws attention to this river’s name as suggestive of 
the Purus’ original home having been on its banks. 
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throughout, ^vithout an anticlimax or a digression. 
The form is that of a dialogue between the Rishi 
and the rivers, arranged in couplets of two verses 
each, the one being spoken by the poet, while in the 
other the rivers reply, the introduction is in the 
narrative form. 

“ I Down from the mountains, in merry race, like two imres let 
looie, or two comely molberkine at play, Vipash and bhatadrh run 
along, carrying their milk-like wafers 

*2 Spurred on by Indra, like swift charioteers, je Insteii to the 
mighty mass of waters . with swelling waves >e beautiful ones run 
close to one another 

“ 3 I went down to the most motherly of streams, to Vipash, the 
wide, the fair, — to the two that, like a pair of mether-kine fondling 
their calves, wander along to meet in one broad bosom 

“4 'Swelling with sweet waters, travelling along tovvanls the 
god'crcatcd bosom, nought can stem our swift current what sf the 
wish ol the bard, that he calls to ws nvtts ? * 

“ 5 Hark to my devout song, and stay jour course fora brief rest, 
ye holj ones , to you nvers calls my heart’s loud prajer 5 with longing 
I call out to jou— I, the son of Kushika 

“ 6 ** He whose arm bears the lightning, Indra, broke the waj for 
us, killing Vntra, who shut in the waters , the beauteous Savitar, the 
god, guides us on , following his lead, wc spread our venters wide * 

“ 7 This heroic deed be praised forevermore, that Indra did when 
he cut the Serpent in pictcs \\ith Ins lightning he struck the rol>- 
bers , the waters sped away whither they longed to go 

“ 8 ‘ Forget never O b^rd ibis word of tlunc , let the latest gen- 
erations hearken to it , give us a loving word m thy songs, (.) poet, let 
us not be forgotten of men, ami honor shall l>t pawl to thee ’ 

“ 9 Hear then, sisters, what the poet sa)s I came to )ou from fai 
with loaded wagons Now bend jc low, j ivc me an easj f »rJ , lit 
not jour waves touch ni) axlt-trec, O Kivers 
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‘ lO ‘ We MiJI Iieed thy nord, O Rishi that cam’st to us from far 
with loaded wagons , I bend low before thee as a willing sla\e, as to 
her lord submits the bnde * 

“ ir But when the Bharatas’host, animated by Indra and full of 
ardor, has quickly forded thee, then let the current shoot up again 
with arrow’s fleetness , this is the boon I beg of you, ye holy ones 

‘ 12 The Bharatas, filled with the ardor of battle, ha^e crossed , 
the bard did win the rn ers favor Now s\vcll, now grow rapidly, to 
end the work, and hasten onwards, with well filled beds " (IIIj, 33 ) 

31 The bard m this last verse, \vith truly poetic 
licence, describes as an accomplished fact that which 
he only wished to happen, but which did not really 
happen For m reality, the event ^\as exactly re- 
versed : the Tntsu took the initiative and ituasthcy 
who crossed the Vipash and ShatadrO (tlic fording of 
which Indra made easy to Sudas). astonishing the 
enemy by appearing unexpected!) , m battle array, on 
the southei n bank of the Purushnt Then there v as 
a veritable scramble ; one after anoilicr the confed- 
erate tribes ^\lth their leaders jumped into the river, 
“thinking, fools that they were, to cross as easily as 
on dry land ” The horses and tlic chariots w ere badly 
handled by the current, and those v\ho did cross, 
came out on the other side like stampeding cattle 
without a herdsman Many chiefs were drowned; 
the slaughter was terrible over six thousand varriort. 
fell “by Indra’s might”, the booty “given into 
Sudas' hands ” was tmmense, and the sun Ivors had 
to pay heavy tribute. The Tntsu v ictory was com- 
plete, and there was nothing to hinder their furtlicr 
adv'ance eastward to the Y.imunt (Rig Veda, VII , 
18) Tile fate of the Puru hero Kutsa is not e\. 
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prcssly mentioned, but there is a curious incidental 
allusion which would almost make us believe that he 
was taken prisoner. In that one verse Kutsa’s tribu- 
lations arc obscurely hinted at, and the birth of 
Trasadasvu, son of his daughter PURUKUTSi, 
seems to be considered as a consolation or compensa- 
tion sent him by the gods. 

32, Trasadasyu became a vciy powerful sovereign, 
the first of Indian princes to bear the highest royal 
title, “ king of kings ” {sano'aj). A solid peace must 
have followed the disastrous battle on the Purushni, 
for Trasadasyu invariabl}'’ appears as the Aryas’ firm 
friend and ally ; his successors, through several gen- 
erations, are frequently mentioned, not only in the 
great epics, but in the Rig-Veda itself. But his 
people gradually changed its name, and became 
known as the Kurus, who take such a prominent 
position in the countiy as depicted in the great epics. 
This change of the name is explained, as usual, by a 
genealogical fiction ; Kuru, we are told, was a great- 
grandson of Kutsa, and was so great a king that his 
entire people Avas thenceforth named after him. In 
the same manner the Tritsu disappear; but we are 
expressly told that they continued to acquire lands 
and the Yamuna is — rather abruptly — mentioned in 
connection AA’ith them. But if their name disap- 
pears, that of the Vasishthas and their bigoted or- 
thodox school does not, and ib turns out, from this 
and other indications, that the land which the Tritsu 
finally occupied, became that stronghold of fanatical 
Brahmanism, caste, and absolute priestly rule, which 
is designated in the most perfect of Brahmanic 
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codes, that of Manu, as the Brahma-VARTA, the 
only country m which it is lawful for a really ortho- 
dox Brahman to reside This is the text: 

“That land, created by the gods, nhich lies bet^^een the two 
divine niers Saras^ati and Dnshadvati, the sages call Brahmavarta 

“ The custom handed dow n in regular succession among the castes 
and the mixed races of that country is called the conduct of Mrtuous 
men 

‘ From a Brdhman bom tn that country let all men on earth learn 
their seiera! usages ' 

This as distinguished from the entire country be- 
tw’een the Himalaya and the Vmdliya and between 
the eastern and western oceans, which is called 
Ar\avarta, and is good to live in, but not pre- 
eminently holy as that small chosen tract. The 
twice born should strive not to Inc outside of Ar>\V 
varta, for the rest of the continent is the country of 
the Rllekkhas (barbarians) where it is lawful for the 
Shudra to reside, but which the tw icc-born should 
avoid 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VTH. 

TilE STORY OF THE FLOOD IX IXDIA (THE 
MATSVA avatar).’ 

1. The story of the Flood exists in Hindu litera- 
ture in several versions, ahv.•l3^s as an incident of 
some more or less bulky work or collection, c.vccpt 
one, which forms the subject of a short separate 
narrative or Puriina — the M.\T.SV.\ (/. 4 *. “ Fisli ”) Pu- 
R.tX.A. It is also given in very abridged form in 
another of the lesser Puranas, the Ao.xi-PuitAxA ; 
but the two fullest and most elaborate versions arc 
those in the BH.\ri.AV..\TA Puraxa, one of the most 
important of these writings, consecrated to the 
glorification of Vishnu, and in the great epic itself, 
the iMahabharata, where it occurs among many 
legends told on various occasions by this or that 
learned Brahman, for the entertainment or instruc- 
tion of this or that royal hero. These versions have 
been known to Sanskrit scholars for half a century 
and more, but being found imbedded in such a late, 
and in some cases almost modern body of litera- 
ture, representing Hinduism even more than classi- 
cal Brahmanism, those who had detected the foreign 
ring of the story were naturally led to attribute it to 
late Semitic importation, directly connecting it with 
the Biblical account in Genesis. The surprise was 
therefore great when a versioiitcame to light in one 
of the great Brahmanas, the Sr-LA-T.VPATHA (“ Brah- 

' In connection with these pages it is absolutely necessary to read 
over carefully Chapter VII. of the Sfo)y of Chaldea, more estJecially 
the incident of the Deluge, pp. 314-317. 
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mana of A Hundred Paths”), suddenly removing 
the legend into an age closely bordering on the 
Vedic, in which we find it presented, in a monument 
of distinctly Vedic literature, as an ancient legend 
accounting for the origin of the present human race 
The point of view was shifted at once m a way 
which necessitated entirely new adaptations, and 
some peculiar details in the later versions, uhicli 
will be seen mutually to complete one another, only 
now won their proper recognition and interpretation 
2 Professor Max Muller published the first trans- 
lation of the then newly discovered Shatapatha ver- 
sion * We here give the latest and most authorita- 
tive one, edited and indorsed by the same veteran 
scholar* 

‘ I In the morning they brought to Manu water for vs ashing jwst 
fls now also they are wont to bring water for washing the hands 
When he was washing himself a fish came into his hands 
‘ 2 It spake to him the words Kear me , I will save thee ’ — 
VMierefrom wilt thou save me? — A flooil will carry away all these 
creatures , from that I vv lU save thee ’ — * I low am I to rear thee ? ’ 

3 It said As long as vve arc small there is great destruction 
for us fish devours fish Thou wilt first keep me in a jar When 
I outgrow that thouwill digapitami keep me in it Whenlout 
grow that thou vtilt take me down to the sea for then I shall be 
bejond destruction ’ 

4 It soon betaine a large lisfi 1 hereupon it sail /ii sufA 
an i such a )far that Jlaci til tone Thou shalt then atten I to me 
and prepare a ship and when the fi jod has risen thou shall enter into 
the ship and I will save tKe from it 

5 After he had reared it iii tfi s way he took it ilown to the sea 

^ I/tslor) of l/tacnl Simlnt /tteniure, i> // 

* In the Shataj aiha Itrahmana, translated bj Julius Iggchng. 
SaereJ llooit o/ ih J-att vol xti iSSs 
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And in the same year -which the fish had indicated to him, he at- 
tended to his advice by preparing a ship ; and when the flood had 
risen, he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to him, and 
to its horn he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to yonder northern mountain (Himalaya). 

“ 6. It then said : ‘ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree, 
but let not the water cut thee off whilst thou art on the mountain. 
As the water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend.’ Accordingly 
he gradually descended, and hence that slope of the northern moun- 
tain is called ‘ Manu’s descent,’ The flood then swept away all these 
icreatures and Manu alone remained here. 

“ 7. Being desirous of offspring, he engaged in worshipping and in 
austerities. . . .” 


Manu offered much milk-curds and clarified but- 
ter i^gkee), and in the course of a year, lo ! his 
accumulated prayers and sacrifices took a visible 
body and stood before him in the shape of a beauti- 
ful woman, the divine IdA. He lived with her as 
his wife, and they became the progenitors of a new 
race — “this race of Manu,” as the Aryan Hindus 
call themselves. 

3. This oldest and simplest version presents only 
the most general outlines of the familiar stoiy, and 
if it stood alone it would not warrant any very defi- 
nite conclusions. We are not even told who the 
fish was, and can only conjecture that it was a 
divine being or a heavenly messenger. The version 
of the Mahabharata comes next in point of time, it 
is far more complete, and conttiins some suggestive 
particulars. To begin with, we are not left in doubt 
as to the person of the hero, who is introduced with 
his usual patronymic, whi,ch shows him to be the 
brother of Yama, as known to us from other sources. 
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“ There \\as a great Rishi, Manu, son of Vivasvat . (who, 
through a great many years, ga\e himself up to the practice of the 
most fervid religious austerities ) 

Once a fish came to him on the banks of the Chinni, and spake 
' Lord, I am a small fish , I dread the stronger ones, and from them 
you must sa\ e me I- or the strong fish devour the weaker , this has 
been immemonally ordained as our means of subsistence Deliier 
me from this flood of apprehension, and I will requite the deed ' 

" Heanng this, Manu, filled with compassion, took the fish in liis 
hand, and threw him into a jar bright as a moonbeam In, it the 
fish, being excellently w ell tended, grew , for Manu treated him like 
a son After a long time, he became aery large and could not be 
contained in the jar Then, seeing Manu, he said again ‘ In order 
that I may thrive, remo%e me elsewhere 

Manu then took him out of the jar, brought him to a large pond, 
and threw him m There he continued to grow for aery many jears 
Although the pond was iwo yojanas long and one broad, the lotus- 
eyed fish found in it no room Co move, and again said to Manu 
‘Take me to Gang3 the dear queen of the ocean monarch , in her I 
shall dwell ’ 

‘ Manu accordingly took the fish amt threw him into the nier 
Gang^ There he waxed for some time, when lie again saul to 
Manu ‘From my great bulk I cannot mo\c in the Ganpa , be 
gracious and remoac me quickly to the ocean ‘ Manu took him out 
of the Gangd and cast him into the sea 

“^\he^ he had been thrown into the ocean, he saul to Manu 
‘ Great lord, thou hast in every way preserved me now hear from 
me what thou must do when the tunc arrives S->on shall all these 
terrestrial objects, both moving and fixesl, be di-solvcd 7 he hint 
for the furifcalto i cf the 7 arils has no < arnteJ I therefore in- 
form thee what is for thy greatest good 

‘ ‘The period dreadful fir the universe, moving and fixed, has 
come Make for thyself n <trong ship with a cable attached, tn> 
lark in tt 7 ith the seziii kts' is ani sta'a sn */, carefully prevened 
and assorted all the seeds vVluch have liecn described of oM by Utah- 
mans \\ hen cmbarkcil in the ship look out for me I shall come 
recognizable by my horn i>o shalt thou d > 1 priet thee and de 

part fheve gnat waters cannot Iw cnwtl over without me 
Distrust not my viord — Manu rejilud * 1 shall d ' as thoii hi>t 
said ’ 
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“After taking tnuUtal leave, they riej'artcd each on his own way. 
Manu then, a-, enjoineil, taking with him the sced'^, floated on the 
billowy ocean in the beautiful ship. He then tliought on tiic fisli, 
which, knowing his desire, arrived with all speed, distinguished i)y a 
horn. When Manu saw the horned leviathan, lofty ns a mountain, 
he fastened the ship’s cable to the horn. Ilcing thus attached, tlic 
fish dr.aggcd the ship with great rapidity, transporting it across the 
briny occ.an, which seemed to dance with its waves and thunder with 
its waters. Tossed by the tempests, the ship whirled like a reeling 
and intoxicated woman. Neither the cartli, nor the quarters of the 
world ajipcared ; there was nothing bjit air, water, and sky, 

“In the world thus confounded, the seven Risliis, Manu and the 
fish were beheld. So, for very* many years, the fish, unwearied, 
drew the ship over the waters, and brought it at length to the highest 
pe.ik of Himavat. lie then, smiling gently, said to' the Rishis : 
‘Bind the ship without delay to this jieak.’ They did so accord- 
ingly. And that highest pe.ak of Himavat is still known by the name 
of Naub.vndiiana (‘ the Binding of the Shij) '). 

“ The friendly fish then said to the Rishis: ' I .am the PrajAp.vti 
Brahma, than whom nothing higher can be reached. In the form 
of a fish I have delivered you from this great danger. Manu sh.all 
create all living beings — gods, asuras, men, with all worlds and all 
things, moving and fixed. By my favor and through severe austere 
fen’or, he shall attain perfect insight into his creative work and shall 
not become bewildered,’ 

“ Having thus spoken, the fish in an instant disappeared. Manu, 
desirous to call creatures into existence, performed a great act 
of austere feiwor, and then began visibly to create all living 
things. ...” 


In this version (not to dwell on its amplification 
and remarkable literary perfection), three important 
features are added, which all greatly enhance its in- 
trinsic connection with the Chaldean and Biblical 
original: ist. The Flood is said to be sent because 
the time has arrived for the purification of the world 
— or for its punishment, as it amounts to the same 
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thing’, 2d, hlanu is not saved alone, but is allowed 
to take a few human beings (not his friends or 
family, but the seven holy sages of Hindu legend) 
and “ the seeds ” * ; 3d, the mysterious fish reveals 
himself to Manu and his companions as Brahma the 
One Supreme Deity, and speaks to them and bids 
Manu repeople the world*, only, \uth the bombas- 
tic exaggeration v,hich has gro^^n on the race since 
the time of the comparatively sober Veda, he docs 
not limit his command to earth and the human race, 
but orders him to create^ besides men, gods, and 
asuras, and all the worlds 
4 This e\uberant imaginative element is still 
more developed in the version given in the Matsya 
(or Fish) Purana, one important feature of which is 


Chaldtan Tail t 

' The God La spoke to 
me his servant Men have re- 
belled against me, and luilldo 
judgment against them the 
heavens vmII rain destruction 
the appetnte i Itnte has eame 

* I brought together and 
stowed into the ship the 

seed of life of e-ery hint ni> 
family my men servants an 1 mv 
women servants and alsn 

m> nearest fnerdv 

*(flasisadra !•» not given an) 
mission or task, but simpiv trans 
latcd with his wife into immortal 
life ) •'ce 5/ n of Ch »// i pp 
3 » 4 - 3»7 


Cousif VII -IX 

y\jid Cod looked rpo*! 
the earth and behold, it nasccr- 
rupt And God said t n^o 
Noah I do bring n flood o' 
water upon the earth, . , . ai d 
cver)lhing that is in the Ca.th 
shall die 

Thou slnlt come intot^- 
ark, thou and th) soiio, and tl y 
wife am! ihv sons’ wives with 
thee And i f ever) living th ng 
of all flesh shall thou bring 
in the ark to keep tl *n 

alive 

\nd Cioil blessed Noah amt 
his sons, an 1 sai 1 unto them i e 
fniitful and rnult>{I}. nnl re 
pleni>h the earth 
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that the divine preserver is revealed not as Brahma, 
but Vishnu, a change which could have taken place 
only after the schism which divided Brahmanism 
into several sects. One of these had adopted the 
rather insignificant solar god of the Rig-Veda and 
invested him with supremacy, as the ever watchful 
preserver and savior of all creation. 

TJie Matsya Purana introduces Manu as “a heroic 
king,” the patient son of the Sun, who had attained 
so high a degree of holiness that he abdicated in 
favor of his son (name not given), in order to de- 
vote himself wholly to ascetic practices, which he 
kept up with intense fervor during a million years (!) 
“ m a certain regio7i of Malaya ” (Malabar). Once, 
as Manu was offering an oblation to the Pitris in 
his hermitage, a small fish fell on his hands along 
with some water. Then follows the incident we are 
already familiar with : the fish is successively trans- 
ferred into a jar, into a large pitcher, into a well, 
into a lake, into the Ganges, and lastly is thrown 
into the ocean. 

“ When he filled the entire ocean, hlanii said, in terror: ‘Thou 
art some god, or thou art VAsudeva. > How can any one else be like 
this? Reverence be to thee, lord of the world.’ Thus addressed, 
the divine Janardan'a, ^ in the form of a fish, replied : ‘ Thou hast 
well spoken and hast rightly known me. In a short time the earth, 
with its mountains, groves, and forests, shall be submerged in the 
waters. This ship has been constructed ' by the company of all the 
gods for the preservation of the vast h^st of living creatures. Em- 
barking in it all living creatures, both those engendered from moist- 
ure and from eggs, as well as the viviparous, and plants, jmeserve 
them from calamit)'. When, driven by the blasts at the end of the 
yuga, the ship is swept along, thou shalt bind it to this horn of mine. 

* Two of Vishnu’s “thousand names.” 
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ocean a lar^e ship sent by me sh&ll come to thee Taking with 
thee the plants and various seeds surrounded by the seven Rishis 
and attended bj all existences^thou shalt embark. on the great ship 
andshalt without alarm move over the dark ocean Whentheship 
shall be vehemently shaken by the tempestuous wind, fasten it by the 
great serpent to m> horn for I shall be near 

Everything happens as predicted, and vvlten “ tlie 
dissolution” IS over, Vishnu slays Hayagriva and 
recovers the Veda, while '• King Satjavrata, ma5.ter 
of all knowledge, sacred and profane, became, b\ 
favor of Vishnu, the son of Vivasvat, the JVfanu of 
this era ’ 

This IS the so called MatsVA AvatAr, or Fish 
Incarnation of Vishnu — one of ten disguises assumed 
on different critical occasions b> the Preserver, to 
save the world from some great danger, and one of 
which is vet to come at the end of the present 
or era The Agni Purana s stor>', though somewlnt 
more concisely told, is so exactly the same, with no 
detail added or altered, as not to require quotation 

6 The great French Sanskntist, Eugene Bumouf, 
who edited and translated the Bhagavata Purnin, 
was familiar with all these versions, excepting only 
the oldest that of the Slntapatha-Bralimam, which 
was not known in his time as yet, and lie is verj’ 
positive about the kernel of the stor>' hiv ing been 
imported from Babylon His only mistake lies in 
assigning this importation to late historical times, 
while there is so much, both m the subject matter 
and in sundry particulars, that points to an infinitely 
earlier intercourse in pre Aryan times, between the 
kindred people of Dravidian India and arch iic or 
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Chaldean Babylon The identity between Manu’s 
divine preserver and Ea, the preserver of Hasisadra. 
IS more than accidentally indicated by the fibh dis- 
guise of the former, which is also the symbolic form 
of the latter, as abundantly shown by the monu- 
ments, and even appended to^he god’s name m one 
of his most momentous incarnations, that of h v-Han 
(O annes), the Fish god, the civilizer of Clialdea’ 
Nor are such details to be overlooked as that the 
Manu of the Indian books, whose righteousness and 
piety make him so exact a counterpart of tlic 
patriarchs Hasisadra and Noah, is said to be a king 
of Dra<.ida, and is »houn performing his devotions 
on the banks of a river of the land of Mahbar, for 
they conclusively point to the way by which the 
most notable legend of the old poem of Erccli 
travelled into India long before the future Aryan 
lords of the country were heard of That it should 
have been part of the large mass of native lore itu 
corporated centuries later m tlie religious literature 
of the then ruling race, was but natural — it certainly 
deserv cs the lionor 

7 It is scarcely necessary to point out the idcntitj 
of the final incident — the stopping of the ship on a 
high mountain top (** Mountam of the land of Nizir," 
Mount Ararat, Himivat), followed by the dnloguc 
between the preserved patriarch and liis divine pre- 
svryerr tJicsacrjficcs Ip* o-ffenyand the mission ^ivcn 
him of repcopJing the earth. But it may be not un- 
interesting to recall a bit of modern folk lore, familnr 
to us from infanc) , jet which it might not occur to 
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enough veiy essential facts have already been 
elicited by close and minute study, to form an inter- 
esting and on the whole not unreliable general pre- 
sentation of the Aiyan advance from their firat 
quarters in the Penjab eastward to that vast region 
watered by the liistorical Ganges and Djumna, which 
became the centre and headquarters of the race when 
the Vedic era had glided by and merged into the 
Brahmanic period ^ 

16. Scant as we think the material whicli the Rng- 
Veda supplies for a reconstruction of an age too 
remote to be called epic, let alone historical, tlie re- 
sults obtained are >et important enough to ;usiiYy 
an epitome of them even in a popular w oik so neces- 
sarily limited ill scope and space as the present. A 
few broad sstrokts of the brush will sketch an outline 
which will keep filling itself m with ever)* added de- 
tail or scrap of internal ciidcncc, from the moment 
the point of view' and the pcr-'pectivc arc jiropcriy 
established — audit is these which will ha\c to be 
shifted considerably from the originnlly accepted, 
long maintained lines, producing, on the whole, .m 
entirely different picture, and one which, while it 
opens out a vista into a remoter past tliao was lierc- 
tofore credited to our knowledge of India, presents 
some (if w'c may so express it) startlingly modern 
features; only dnothcr way of reasserting w hat has 
been found out.by philosophiring students of our 
race so many ages ago as to have become a truism, 
namely that “ histtjry repeats itself,** and that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun.** 

17. Tlnrty-fi\c jears ago im <»ne wouh! have* 
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thought of connecting India (pre-Aryan India), -with 
archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that 
way was once in a while picked out by an excep- 
tionally inquisitive and observant mind, it was suf- 
fered to remain unexplained, as a sort of natural 
curiosity, for the inferences it suggested were too 
startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently 
such a mind was the late Francois Lenormant, and 
he laid great stress on the use of the word niand as 
eatly as the Rig- Veda, to denote a definite quantity 
of gold ’ — a word which can be traced to ancient 
Chaldea, or Semitic Babylonia, with the same mean- 
ing, and which afterwards passed into the Greek 
monetary system {innd., still later latinized into 
mind). Well, this little fact simply points to a 
well established commercial intercourse between ^ 
Dravidian India (for the Kolarians never came as far 
west as the land by the Indian Ocean) and Babylonia 
or Chaldea. And now, years' after, chance brings 
two more discoveries, individually as trifling ; yet, 
linked together, the three form a chain of evidence 
as complete as it is strong. In the ruins of Mugheir, 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea (or Ur- 
Bagash) the first king of united Babylonia, who ruled 
not less than 3000 years B.c., was found a piece of 
Indian teak. ' This evidence is exceptionally con- 
clusive because, as it happens, this particular tree is 
to be located with more than ordinary accuracy : it 
grows in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances 

* Rig- Veda viii., 67 (or 78), 2 ; “Oh bring tis jewels, cattle, horses, 
aud a viand of gold." 

■ Sayce, Hihha-t Lectures for iSSj, pp, t8, 136, 137. 
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close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else , there 
IS none north of the Vmdhya Then again, tlie 
precious vocabularies and lists of all Xinds of things 
and names which those precise old Babylonians u ere 
so fond of making out and which have given us so 
many startling surpnses, come to the fore Avith a bit 
of very choice information, namely that the old 
Babylonian name for muslin was stndhu, t c tint 
the stuff was simply called by the name of tlie coun- 
try which exported it 

i8 This IS very strong corroborative evidence of 
several important facts, viz that the Aryan settlers 
of Northern India had already begun, at an amazingly 
early period, to excel in the manufacture of the 
delicate tissue v-hich lias ever been .and is to this day 
— doubtless in incomparably greater perfection— one 
of their industrial glories, a fact Avhich implies culti- 
vation of the cotton plant or tree, probably in Vcdic 
times already ’ , — that their Dr.a\ idian contemporaries 
A\crc enterprising tr.adcrs that the relations be- 
tween the two races were b> no means of an c\clu 
sivcly hostile and warlike nature Tor, if the name 
stndhn proves the stuff to have been an Ar>nn pro 
duct, it was ccrt.ainly not Ar>an export trade winch 

^ It IS >^cll known that our name for the fine and cl'iinty fnl ric 
called muslin {/fiousiflsu/) js dcn»cd from lhat of the city on ll e 
Tigris Mosul which throughout the MidcUe Ages and to the prc'cnt 
day has been famous for its fahric'ition How long before— who can 
tell ? An imaginatne and inquisitne mm I might wonder whether, 
if all the links could be recovered an I joined together this [articu- 
lar industrj might not le tmcralle to those almo>it prehistoric 
commercial relations 1 etw cen Drasi lian Inlia and Challcan bal J 
Ionia 111 1 the latter learn the art from In lia and imj-ort tl e cotl >n 
from there — and di I tf c Assyrians carry It n >rih al r s ilh oil cr 
arts? A sluj'en lous I iie to hang on so fra I a thin ' 
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supplied llic foreign markets witli it, for there was no 
sucli trade, the Aryas of Penjab not being acquainted 
with the sea, or the construction of sea-going ships. 
It is clear that the weaving of fine stuffs must have 
been an Arvan honie-induslrv ; that Dravidian trad- 
ers — probably itinerant merchants or peddlers — col- 
lected the surplus left over from home consumption, 
certainly in the way of barter, the goods then finding 
their way to some commercial centre on the western 
coast, where the large vessels lay which carried on the 
regular export and import trade. All this internal 
evidence is still further strengthened by another item 
of information which, though coming from a vciy 
different quarter, dov’^etails into it c.xactl^^ Professor 
Max Muller has long ago shown that the names of 
certain rare articles which King Solomon’s trading 
ships brought him, were not originally Hebrew.’ 
These articles arc sandal-wood (indigenous on the 
Malabar coast and nowhere else), ivory, apes and 
peacocks, and their native names, which could easily 
be traced through the Hebrew corruptions, have all 
along been set down as Sanskrit, being common words 
of that language. But now', quite lately, an eminent 
Dravidian scholar and specialist brings proof that 
they are really Dravidian Avords, introduced into 
Sanskrit.’’ This is a dazzling ray of light, and proof 
so conclusive, wdien added to an already strong and 
compact case, that further corroborative evidence 
would be welcome, but scarcely necessary.® 

^ Science of Language, First Series, pp. 203, 204. (1862). 

^ Dr. Caldwell, Introduction to his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian La 7 tgnages. 

" Compare the sculptures on Shalmaneser’s Black Obelisk, Story 
of Assyria, pp. 185-195. 
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19. The late Gieek historian Arrian mentions a 
maritime city, Patala, as the only place of note in 
the delta of the Indus. This city, very probably the 
port from which the muslin went forth, and which is 
identified with modem Hyderabad, is renowned in 
legend and epos as the capital of a king of the Snake 
race — i. e., a Dravidian king — who ruled a large part 
of the surrounding country. This native dynasty is 
closely connected with the mythical traditfonsof the 
two races, through its founder. King V.\SUKI — a 
name which at once recalls the great Serpent VAsuki, 
who played so important, if passive, a part on a mem- 
orable mythic occasion (seep. 187). The connection 
between the Dravidians of Northern and Western 
India and the first Babylonian Empire, — tlic Baby- 
lonia of the Sliumiro-Accads, before the advent of 
the Semites’ — becomes less surprising when wc 
realize that there was between them something more 
than chance relations, that they were in fact of tlic 
same race or stock — that whicli is broadly designated 
as Turanian. Piiilology points that way, for the 
Dravidian languages arc agglutinative ; craniologj’ 
will not disprove the affinity, for a glance at tlic 
Gondh types on illustration No. 23, and the turbaned 
head of Tcll-Loli (Accadian SirguIIa) will .show tlic 
likeness in features and shape.* But even more con- 
vincing is the common sacred symbol — the Serpent, 
the emblem of the worship of Earth, witli its mystery, 
its wealth and its forces. The Accadian supreme 
god lia was worsliippcd at Ids holiest shrine at 

' See Story o/ ChaUra, ch. iii.. ** luranitn ChaMea,” nntl ch. ir, 

' JhJ., STf. 
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lion stalled and spicad, so the sci penUs3'mbol was 
accci)tcd as that of the race and its religion.' d'lie 

’ .See Sti^)y of Clultuit, jj|>, 215, " Ks -“ 7 * 
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Turanian Proto Medes also, before they were con- 
quered by the Aryan followers of Zarathushtra,* 
worshipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which after- 
wards was identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians 
with Angramainyush, the Evil One, the Spirit of 
Lie and Death This Proto-Median Serpent, like 
his Dravidian brother, had the honor of being ad- 
mitted into the Aryan Mythic Epos The snake- 
king (originally snake god) AjI-DAilAk (“ tlie Biting 
' Serpent”) figures in the mythical legends embodied 
in the Eranian Shah-Nameh (“ Book of Kings ”) as 
the wicked Turanian kingAtRASIAD, whose shoulders 
were kissed b> the Evil One, when there sprouted 
from them two living snakes, who had to be fed 
daily on human brains — a pretty close equivalent 
of the Dravidian human sacrifices, — until the in- 
vincible Eranian hero, as in duty bound, delivered 
the world from the threefold monster * But the 
most remarkable bequest left to classical Arj’an 
India by the intimacy between her pre Aryan in- 
habitants and their Chaldean race brethren, is the 
legend of the Deluge, m which the part of II.lsi- 
sadra and the Ihbhcal Noah is gi\cn to tlic Arjan 
sage and progenitor of the present luiman nice, 
Manu The storv has no ro<tts in Ar>an mjth, 

' See <•/ !/«•/< ? cU II 144 267 

* The Shah-Narufk llic I ranian national cpit It wa< «riUen 
in the eletenth ccntuia by the i>ott 1 si, at the su„j,cstion of 

lus patron, Ihe gtcal SuUan Mahmml v ( Gazni It jurjwts to Itc 
the history of Persia from Ihe earliest times down to that inonarcli i 
reign, but is really at lca>t the first half of It, a comj Ictc colleition 
of the hero-myths of the Iranian race emlMxKing the j.lori m* 
memories of the life tong struggle between Lran and Tur-in 
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in which it stands alone, unconnected with any of 
its legends, being evidently torn out of its own 
native cycle of the Izdubar poems. It would form 
too long a digression in the middle of a chapter ; we 
will therefore do it justice best by reserving a sep- 
arate appendix for it.‘ 

20. There is one fundamental axiom which should 
be firmly kept in sight from the outset, as, by so 
doing, much confusion and wrong theorizing will be 
avoided. It is that a people who speaks a certain lan- 
guage does not necessarily belo7ig to the race which 
originated that language. This proposition, when 
applied to individuals, will appear self-evident. But 
in dealing with whole communities, national or 
tribal, especially in more or less remote antiquity, 
it has for a time been strangely overlooked. There 
prevailed a general tendency to forget that a com- 
munity, as well as an individual, may acquire a 
foreign language from a variety of reasons. It may 
do so from choice (retaining its own the while), for 
friendly purposes of trade and political intercourse ; 
or from necessity, if not compulsion, on being reduced 
to subjection by an alien conquering race. Concilia- 
tion follows on conquest ; intermarriage completes 
the work of amalgamation ; mixed races are the 
result ; the language at first imposed as a stamp of 
bondage remains as a pledge of amity; frequently, if 
the invading race is intellectually the higher, to the 
exclusion of the original, native tongue. But a 
language does not mean merely a bundle of words 
and names ; it means a subtle, all-pervading' influence, 


1 See pp. 335 jy. 
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and the race that adopts, no matter from what 
motives, another race’s language, ends by absorbing 
also what that language carries with and in itself; 
the spirit, the soul which that race breathed into 
it, as embodied in its religion, forms of Avorship, 
social institutions, popular poetrj’, and ethics. These 
things, when once they have gained a hold, spread 
and propagate by all manner of channels, and thus 
it may come to pass that a people will speak a 
language, folloAv a religion, practise forms of life, 
originally not their own. It is therefore utterly un- 
scientific to say, for instance, “ such and such a 
people speaks an Arj'an language ; conscqucntl)' ft is 
of Aryan stock ” ; for ethnology, with its attendant 
sciences, physiology and craniology, may positively 
demonstrate that it is no such thing; at all events 
our decision must wait on their verdict. Without 
being scientific, the ArjMS of India knew tins well: 
it is expressly inculcated in their standard code, the 
Laws of I\Ianu, that “ all those tribes in this world ” 
which do not belong to the three twice-born castes 
arc Dasyus, ivhethcr they speak the tan^iiage of the 
(Barbarians) that of the Aryas {\., 45). 
The only warranted conclusion in sucli a case A\ould 
be that the said people had at some time been sub- 
jected to a powerful, transforming Aryan influence; 
as to the people of Ar>an race who were the hearers 
of that influence, tlicy may, or may not, have passed 
away from tlic land or region to wliicli they left the 
most enduring part of themselves — their spirit. 

21. Tliis hypothetical case represents a reality 
which confronts us all through history, in all times 
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and parts of the Avorld. But it is comparatively rare 
for a morally victorious race to vanish from a land, 
U'hosc population its influence affected so deeply 
and so lastingly, without leaving any traces of its 
physical presence. At this late age of the world, 
when intercourse and amalgamation have shaken 
most of the barriers between race and race, and 
pulled down so many, mixed races are the rule, the 
mixture running through innumerable grades and 
shadings ; and, in proportion as one or another stock 
predominates in a given fraction of humanity, the 
spiritual characteristics belonging to it assert them- 
selves. This is precisely what we sec in modern 
India. The whole of the huge continent is permeated 
with Ar3’an influences. To the Aryan race it owes 
its name, its culture in the main, its distinctive 
national language and literature. Yet what lack of 
uniformity ! Side by side with the Sanskrit dialects 
arc spoken about 150 non-Aryan languages and 
dialects ; the variety in physical types and features is 
as great, ranging from the noble Aryan to the low 
Negroid ; the official national religion, Brahmanism, 
encloses in its fold several powerful sects which are 
manifestly growths of widely different spiritual soils; 
and no wonder, when, of the 200,000,000 which make 
the Indian Empire (not including the Feudatory 
Provinces), the census of 1872 showed only 16,000- 
000 of BrMimans and Rajputs (corresponding to 
the Kshatriyas, originally called Rajanyas), — “ the 
comparatively pure offspring of the Aryan or Sans- 
krit-speaking Race”'; while 11,000,000 represented 


* W. W. Hunter, The Indian Empire^ etc. 
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the greit Mixed Populition known nb the Hindus 
which Ins grown out of thcAr>inand non Ar> nn 
elements chiefly from the Htter the rest being 
the recogni7ed non tribes or Aborigines 

It will be a surprise to many tint the Arjm 
popuhtion of the Indnn continent should be so out 
of ill proportion smill when compired to the de 
sccndints ind rcpresentati\cs of those rices which 
the Arj in immigrants found in possession The 
simc difference must hi\e existed on i still greater 
scale in those earliest times— and would alone suffice 
to stamp as irrational the theorj of Ar> an suprcmac) 
ha\ ing been established by sheer conquest and force 
Of course there w as fighting, and raiding and dri\ ing 
of nati\ c tribes into mountain fastnesses w liilc others 
were reduced to a state of bondage Put this would 
iccount foronl) a \cr> small portion of the Ar>as 
success for the laws of o\erwhc!mmg numerical 
odds can be defied onlj within certain limits c\cn 
b) the brave t Hut it Ins ever been one of our 
race s chief and truest claims to glorj that it has 
asserted extended and m untamed its supcriont> 
fir m »re b> moral means than bj phjsical force 
Three agencies were bejoiul doubt mainly iclive 
and succe sful m propagating Arvan mtellLCtiial in 
Alienee and is a con equence An m material rule 
commercial intercourse foreign diplonncj helped 
b} an imnte spirit <f adventure md nii stonar> 
work Inlcrmarrn c of course did the rest 

23 It Ins alwivs been 1 characteristic custom 
am n ' Arv m nilu ns for their warriors to work olT 
their exubtr int enerjies bv forth in se irch of 
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advciUuves abroad. frcqucMUiy in the form of robbing 
raids or jiiralical oxqjcdilion.s, but quite ns often by 
taking militar}* service with neighboring, or even 
remoter, states or .‘sovereigns, .sitiglv or in bands. 
Opportunities of tlie kind must have been plentiful 
with the Arvan \*outh of the Seven Rivers, sur- 
rounded as tiiey were with numerous tribes, with 
whom war must liave been a habitual occupation. 
Tin's naturally paved the wa}' for jiolitical alliances, 
and there were those at home who were not slow to 
decide that such was the surest, and in the end quick- 
est way to extend and establish Aryan innuence. 
These were the .spiritual leaders of the people, the 
priestly class which was in time to develop and 
crystallize into the Brahman caste. In the Rig- Veda 
wc find these most influential persons belonging to 
the families of hereditary poets and bards — Rishis — 
whose names arc handed down as the composers of 
the sacred hymns. Seven of the books in the collec- 
tion are attributed each to one of these Rishis, who 
arc shown by many allusions and direct assertions in 
the text to have been attached to the royal families of 
different tribes, where they occupied the position not 
. only of purohiias or family priests and national bards, 
but evidently also that of ro5'aI advisers and ministers 
— a custom which meets us as a fully developed and 
sacred institution all through the later Brahmanic 
period. But it turns out, on closer inspection, that 
these royal houses and the tribes they rule, are by no 
means always Ar3^an, and it is startling, at first, with 
our still lingering prejudices, to find an Aryan priest 
glorying in the position of bard and purohiia to a 
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D'lsyu — t c nati\c — king and people. Yet \\e have 
to get familiar uith the fact, which opens out a 
whole Msta of missionary work, conversions, priestly 
ambition — and sound national policy. 

24 Every one who has lived m Indiaknows — and 
the English learned it to their cost at the time of the 
great mutin> — what almost unlimited influence the 
wandering home missionaries have over tlic popula- 
tion When such a ^//r« (spiritual instructor) makes 
his rounds, the people of tlic villages which he 
honors with a visit pour out to meet him and carry 
him to their homes under demonstrations of respect 
almost amounUnii to worship Withm historical, 
even modern times, such men have been known to 
rise to the highest positions at the courts of mtivc 
potentates, as prime ministers or as unofllclal, but 
all the more powerful, private advisers of themaster 
buch must have been the Arjan missionaries of the 
Vcdic times, wlio earned the worsluji of Agni ami 
Som.v into llie lands of the berpent togctlier witii 
Ar} in speech and customs 1 lie process of com er- 
Mon must hive been a simple imttcr enough A 
ccremori} of initiition. significantly mined “a second 
birth, ’ — a simple confession of faith — and the impure 
brood of the Serpent wis transformed into tlie 
••twice born child of the bright Dev as and admitted 
into the .‘\rjin spiritu.il community, the Arjan po 
hticil confedenev ‘Now there is in the Uig Vcdi a 
short Verse w Inch, under the mine of G v\ \1 It!, is to 
this ihv consulertd the most s icred of .ill te\ts, eii 
doued with intr.iculous powers, and Ills, through 
over .1 •■core and .1 Iiilf of centuries, been repc.itcd 
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thrice 1 da) at least, with £er\'tnt faitli, bv number, 
less millions of human beings It reads as follows 
in tilt, translation 

Of Sa^ntar, the hea\enlj that longed for glorj may we win and 
may himself inspire our pia)ers —(III ,62 10 ) 

This text at first sight appears so insignificant as 
to m-ike the e\eeeding^ hohness att'ichcd to it some 
thing of a puzzle Our perplexity howc\cr\anishes 
if we assume it to ha\e been the confession of faith 
demanded of converts — as this would fully' account 
for its sacredness, which endures unimpaired to tins 
day \Vc can have no proof that this wnii/rir w as 
used for tins particular purpose, but there is nothing 
to make it improbable Its briefness and simplicity 
make it appropriate, it is comprehensive too, as the 
sky and suiMvorship, a form and development of 
fife worship, might well be taken ns tlic symbol of 
the bright Ary an nature religion in opposition to the 
my Stic and gloomy' earth worship represented by its 
weird emblem, the Serpent This supposition is still 
further and verv greatly favored by' the circum* 
stance that the Giyatri is found in the collection 
attributed to the Kishi \ ishv.imitra And here we 
come on the thin end of a wedge which, being insert c<I 
at this e irly time, ‘•primg ,a cleft w Inch runs through 
the entire epic and rejigious life of Indi i the schism 
between the tv o Ili^dinianic sdioolswlnch h ivctheir 
names from the two— probably real— \'edic Kisfns 
Vvsisntiiv and ViMi\ \miti v 

25 lolttp strictU within the infoiniation sujv 
plied by the KigVctli itself — isi<;hlha w is the 
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bard of the Tuitsu. the leading and purest Aryan 
tribe, and \’islivainilra was (he bard of the BilAKA- 
TAS, tiicir great enemies and one of the most power- 
ful native tribes. He at one time had been with the 
Trilsii, and for whatever cause he left tliem — not 
improbably personal revenge — he pla\'ed a conspicu- 
ous part in the confederacy which attempted to 
check the Aryan advance and increasing power. 
There is a hymn (53), in l^ook III., that of the X'ish- 
vamitra famih', which evidently alludes to this ver}' 
thing. In the first part of the hymn it is said that 
when Vishviimitra conducted King Sudas’ sacrifices, 
Indra was gracious to him for the Rishi's sake, and 
a great blessing is pronounced on the king, and his 
war-steed and the expedition on which he starts. 
Then, quite suddenly, ^^isllvamitra is made to declare, 
in his own person, that his prayers protect the tribes 
of the Bliaratas, and the hymn ends with four verses 
of imprecations against enemies who are not named, 
but whom tradition so positivel}^ identified with 
Vasishtha and his family, that the priests of this 
house in later times never uttered these four verses, 
and tried not to hear them when spoken by other 
Brahmans. It is most probable that the Vishvami- 
tras resented some distinction conferred upon the 
Vasishthas, possibly their appointment as puroJiitas 
to the Tritsu royal family, and went over to their 
most powerful enemies, the Purus and Bliaratas. 
The Tritsu and their allies were victorious in the 
ensuing struggle, known as “the War of the Ten 
Kings,” and both the bards have left descriptions of 
it and of the final battle on the banks of the Purushni, 
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in some spirited hjmns, the most undoubtedly his- 
torical of the collection. At a htcr period the fol- 
low ers of Vasishtha and his descendants represent the 
narrowly orthodox Brahmanic school, with its petty 
punctiliousness in the matter of forms, rites, obser- 
vances, Its intolerance of evcrj’thing iin Aryan, its 
rigid separatism This school it was which stood 
guard through all these ages, and up to our day% the 
champion — and possibly originally the institutor, of 
Caste , w ho ad\ anced and upheld all the exaggerated 
claims of the Brahman priesthood, to divinity , to the 
rule of the world, and ownership of all it holds, to 
supernatural compelling powers over nature and the 
gods themselves through sacrifice and ascetic prac- 
tices, and the like. The followers of VishvAmitra 
and his descendants, on the other hand, represented 
the school of liberalism and progress, of conciliation 
and amalgamation, it was probably' through ihcir 
efforts chiefly that Aryan speech and worship and, as 
a consequence, Ary an suprem icy , spread among the 
native princes and their tribes But it must also 
have been owing to tins their policy' of conciliation 
that many of the beliefs and practices of the once 
loathed aborigines gradually crept into Ary an wor- 
ship, and gained a footing there, paving the way for 
the mixed forms of HllIdul^m in the future. 'Ihcir 
orthodox antagoniNts blimed and despised them for 
this h\ity, wherein nhey' saw a danger which they 
strove to avert by rtdouJUUjl ted. m. bx"U. 

and ‘trong the bulw irk of Caste, and while they 
could not denv the holiness and authority' of one 
who rinks uiiii their own Kislii in the KigVedi 
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itself, they found a vent for their hatred and spite 
in the assertion that Vishvamitra was not original!}^ 
a Brahman but a Kshatriya, and had obtained the 
highest rank only by superhuman feats of asceti- 
cism which compelled the gods to grant him the con- 
secration he desired. The feud between the two 
bards and their respective descendants is a favorite 
theme in later Brahmanic literature, where it is 
invested, both in poetical and theological writings, 
with the usual exuberance of fancy and extravagance 
of detail and incident. We find nothing of the kind 
in the Rig-Veda, where the beginning of the differ- 
ence is not narrated at all, and only shows from the 
context of the so-called historical hymns. Very sig- 
nificant, in the light of these, is the line in which 
Vishvamitra praises his adopted tribe, the Bhara- 
tas, calling them “ far-sighted people,” — probably 
in opposition to his former patrons, the orthodox 
and narrow-minded Tritsu. All this shows us the 
institution of the castes in a novel and most natural, 
convincing light : as a reaction, on the part of the 
strictly orthodox worshippers of Agni and Soma, 
against the alarmingly broad and levelling tendencies 
of the missionary work done by some enthusiastic 
preachers who combined religious zeal with far-see- 
ing diplomacy. High Church against Low Church. 
The native converts, received at first on equal 
terms, began at a later period— 'probably that of the 
early Brahmanas — to be admitted only on condition 
that they should occupj^ a subordinate position — 
whence the Shudra caste. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that both systems — the orthodox and the 
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liberal, help to carry out what Mr. Hewitt calls " the 
great Brahman conception of a number of subor- 
dinate tribes ruled by a very small Aryan minority.” 

26 The host of proper names in the Rig-Vedamust 
liave plunged the first w ho made them a special study 
into a state of chaotic bewilderment bordering on 
desperation Where was the clue, where the saving 
thread in this labynnth ? What names were those 
— of gods, of demons, of men, of nations, of places? 
Tins first sorting, with due margin for correcting 
mistakes, was a gigantic task And when at last the 
names of nations and tribes were set apart with 
tolerable certainty, there still rcmamccl the appar- 
ently hopeless difhculty of locating them, geographi- 
cally and ctlmologically. nxcrytlung that could 
help in the work was brought together; every 
indication supplied by internal evidence, by the 
pitient collation of passages, by a minute study of 
the great eptcs, by gleaning every crumb of informa- 
tion, however fragmeiitaiy, however corrupt, scat- 
tered in foreign writings whether of Greek or Ar.ib 
All these ra} s, some of theinver) pale and uncertain, 
gave, when cunceiilmtcd, asearch light strong enough 
to dispel the thickest **f the gloom that Jay on that 
vast and ancient fieUl .ind afford rcv'caling glinijiscs 
of most suggestive Iiiitlrnarks. If we trace certain 
names right through the Rig-Veda, simply writing 
down t iih line, or^verst, m whicli they occur, we 
wvU be astoui'lud at the .vwwwvwt of vwforwv Wiow 
whicli will result fr««ni this iiieclnnital proceeding: 
. 111(1 if v\« rept it It with -weveral lumts, the fi cling of 
eonfii''ion w ill so‘>a wt ir aw.i) , and make room fora 
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delightful, increasing sense of order and clearness. 
Whole leading groups stand out, and of some 
royal houses we obtain in this way genealogies or 
dynasties covering several generations — yielding, b}'’ 
the way, additional evidence, if such were needed, of 
the slow growth of the Rig-Veda in its finished form. 
Two of these dynasties run parallel from father to 
son, and are closel}^ connected throughout. They 
are the royal houses of the Tritsu, whose piiroJiita 
or chaplain was the orthodox Vasishtha, and that of 
the.PURU, their friends and allies. The glory of 
each of these houses appears to have culminated in 
a tribal hero : the Tritsu Divodasa, and KuTSA 
the Puru, or PURUKUTSA. These two peoples, to- 
gether with three others, the Yadu, the Turvasu, 
and the Anu, are frequently mentioned collectively 
in the Rig-Veda as “The Five Tribes” or “Five 
Races.” 

27. The Tritsu are beyond doubt the chief Aryan- 
nation of early Vedic times — perhaps the original 
invaders of- the Penjab. If peaceful methods were 
used, it was not by this tribe ; their conquest was all 
by war, and though they had alliances among the 
Dasyu nations, many of the latter gradually turned 
against them and at last formed a confederacy with 
the object of stopping their too rapid advance east- 
ward, as they took possession of one river after 
another. Their first great king,' Divodasa, was 
engaged in a continuous warfare with some fierce 
mountain tribes of the north, ruled by a chieftain of 
the name of Shambara, who appears to have con- 
structed a quantity of forts in defence of the many 
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pisscs uhlch lead from the highlands into tlie 
steeper and ^\lldcr Himalayan fastnesses Ihese 
forts, of course, ucre built ofA\ood,so that the usual 
mode of attack and destruction in these petty cam- 
paigns \\as by fire This is a\h\, in the numerous 
passages in a\hich these exploits of Di\odasa arc 
glorified, both by Vasishtha, the bard of his family, 
and others, Agni often shared uith Indra the cretjit 
of the victor} lor some reason these forts arc 
alw a} s spoken of as being ninety or ninct}-nine — 
probibly a way of sa}ing “a great man}.” “O 
1 ightning bearer,” the poet exclaims in one place, 
“ these are* thy deeds that thou dcstro} cdst mne- 
and ninety castles in one da}, and the hundredst at 
night.” — The Tritsu must have had their hands 
very full, for, while continually busy in tlic north, 
they were fighting a great deal m tlie southeast, 
sometimes the} pressed onwards, sometimes onl} 
held their own agunst native tribes wlio strove to 
prevent tlicir crossing now one river, now another 
On the whole they were successful, and victories are 
recorded, both of Div od is i nul his son — or gr.indbon 
— Sldvs, over various n itions, especially the* Yadu 
and Turvasu, twin tribes .alu,a}s named ttjgellier, 
who appe ir to have* lived s«*uih of the Sev en Uivers, 
between the* Indus .mil the ^ .miun.'l Vet these two 
tribes Were* most!} of \rv m stock, aiul nearly con- 
necteil with the Arv ! of the Inilus ,uul Sirasvatl 
To mde up for thi-.. the r«rus, .a pnuerful, ong 
milly Drividnn nci. who lived m tlie* West .ind 
hid .1 st mditig frud wilhthe horse breeding f»\M‘ 
il vn Vs of the Kaul I V alle} , were for long imic the 
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Tritsu’s firm allies. Indra and Agni arc said to pro- 
tect both and help them in their wars against their 
common enemies. In one of the Vasishtha hymns to 
Agni we read : “ From fear of thee the black people 

fled ; they dispersed, leaving behind their goods and 
chattels, when thou, Agni, blazing for the Puru, didst 
destroy their forts.” (VII., 6, 3.) And in another 
hymn of the same book (VII., 19), Indra is praised 
for giving the Tritsu the victory over the Yadu- 
Turvasu, for helping Kutsa, the Puru king, in his 
battles, and giving his enemy into his hand. This 
friendship must have lasted after Divodasa’s death, 
for one h5min of another book (I., 63. 7), mentions 
jointly the victories of Purukutsa, as he is often 
named, and Sudas, Divodasa’s successor: “Thou, 
Indra, didst destroy the seven forts, fighting for 
Purukutsa, O Lord of Lightning ; thou didst throw 
them down, like straw, before Sudeis, and help the 
Puru out of their straits.” True, some scholars give 
a slightly different reading of this passage, Avhich 
reverses the sense, thus : “ Thou didst throw down 

Sudas like straw,” and make out Kutsa to have 
gained a victory over, not with, Sudas. Should this 
reading, which has on its side Roth’s and Ludwig’s 
weighty authority, be confirmed, it will only go to 
show that the great general war, known as “the 
War of the Ten Kings,” from the number of the 
tribes which formed the confiederacy at whose head 
Purukutsa undoubtedly stood, was preceded by 
private hostilities between the latter and his former 
allies, the Tritsu. If so, it might be that the tem- 
porary advantage obtained by the Puru prince 
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encouraged the other malcontents to declare them- 
scl\ cs and form a confederacy, — some, like the 
Y.adu Turvasu, from the hope of avenging fonner 
injuries, otliers in self-defence, to check tlic 
too rapid advance of that most enterprising 
of Arjan tribes The philological point may never 
be positively settled one way or the other ; but the 
doubt, as will be seen, does not materially affect the 
general course of things, which is all that really 
matters to us, students of historj'. There are a 
great many similar debatable cases, and it is viisc 
not to make too much of them — unless one is a 
specialist 

2S Tlic War of the Ten Kings is told in the col- 
lections tint bear the names of both hostile birds — 
the Visluamitras and the Vasishllns, and the stor)' 
of the campaign and the dcciMvc battle can be easily 
reconstructed out of the detached passages and 
whole lijmns which allude to the subject or nar- 
rate the chief incidents of the struggle The Va- 
sislitln hjmns arc uMiall} addressed to Indrn, by 
later bards, vsho beseech him to help llieir peojile 
" as he once helped Sud.is and tlie 'I ntsu,” and it is 
c\pre^sly mentioned in them, as well as m those of the 
rival house, that the n inic of Indra and .also of Vd 
runa vs as invok<d on both sides — the) were, in fact, 
enlrcatetl to “defeat the foes, ulcthcr Arjttn or 
DU(t" This i> quite‘'a eomiiion invocation, and oc- 
curs re'peateiffy in scvtnf botiks, showing, on one* 
hand, tint tho>.c t irl) conflicts already viere in a 
measure internecine onts, between riwal Atyan trilics, 
on tlic other that the Arv in pods were nlrc uly 
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adopted by man)'’ native nations.’ So the Aim, 
originally probably of Kolarian stock, arc especially 
mentioned as worshippers of Agni, and we have seen 
the help given by Indra to the Puru repcatedl)^ men- 
tioned, Nor should it be forgotten that ancient 
nations were b)?’ no means exclusive in their thcolog)^, 
and were quite ready, without in the least betraying 
thcar allegiance to their own gods, to do honor, inci- 
dentally, to a strange god who had made good his 
claim to respect by the success and prosperity with 
which he rewarded his worshippers. Now Indra had 
become so pre-eminently the ever victorious war-god, 
that he could very well be praised, and even invoked, 
by warlike tribes not of Aryan stock or religion. 

29. The na.mes of both the enemies and the allies 
of the Tritsu and their king Sudas have been pre- 
served for us by the bards of the Rig-Veda. The 
confederac)^, consisting of ten powerful tribes, was 
headed by the Puru under their hero the great 


’ “ He ■whom both battle lines call upon in the fray, both adversa- 
ries on this side and on that, — he Avhom they invoke, standing on 
chariots, — that, O men, is Indra.” (II., 12, 8.) 

- “ . . . Tlie warriors who leagued together against us, whether 
kindred or strange, break their might.” (VI., 25, 3.) 

“ Thou, O Indra, dost strike both foes, the Aryan and the Dasyu.” 
(VI., 33, 3 -) 

“ They (Indra and Agni) strike the foes, both Aryan and Dasa.” 
(VI., 60, 6.) 

“ \Yhatever contemners of the gods, b'i they Dasa, be they Arya, 
O glorious Indra, do battle against us, give us an easy victory over 
them, thy foes.” (X., 38, 3.) 

“ Thou (Agni) didst take the goods of mount and plain, and didst 
strike the foes, both Aryas and Dasyus.” (X., 69, 6.) 

Etc., etc, 
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Kutsa, and by tlie Bharatas ^\ho, already converted 
by Vishv amitra.w cre to become so thoroughly Aryan- 
izcd, and to take such a prominent position that, in 
after days, " the Land of the Bharatas ’* was to be- 
come a synonym for “ Aryan India ” The names of 
several other famous chieftains arc mentioned as 
having perished m the decisiv'c battle. Neither 
were the Tritsu unprovided with alhc^, and in, the 
array of the latter we are startled to find two v<jr}’ 
familiar names — those of the Parthians and the Per- 
^nns — P kiiiiu and PaRSU, though there is really 
nothing so very wonderful in the fact tliat chips of 
the two chief Lranian tribes should have, hkc others, 
wandered soutli of the Him,U.ija. A people named 
VlsMwiN, r I “followers of Vishnu,” is also men- 
tioned, almost certainly Arj’an sun-worshippers, 
showing that Vishnuism as a distinctive worslnp — 
a sect — had its roots m a re'motcr past tlian was hith- 
erto suspected ' As though to complete tlic connec- 
tion, we find 111 the list of the Tritsu’s allies, the 
\'islnnni bracketed with the SiMV A, which is thought 
to be a name of the Ti i.k\. one of the oldest .ibo- 
riginal Dravidi.in peoples, whom the .\ryas had 
spLcnlly mckn.imcd “ Son^ of the Serpent," and w ho, 
uniler the religious <lt sign ilion of Sliiva, w ere v cr)’ 
prolnb!) the origin itors of the worship of Sliiv.t 
under the f«irni or with the attribute of a --nike.* 

’ V iv’inun-n It { r ’ if t , tt ally c- iinpctc»l wi'fi If e iranti'i *fi 
tforj VW cAVea ca'ri'jr t 0 iiirrn 1 mir ii.ntfjt lo tlie ref rin-l 
»- 'iT )ear of t«cl»c rii j fr » Ic 1 1 \cr I v if e t«cUc V<lit>4> — 
See Mr llewilt'* / l>•/r //» -r / V rtt-rnt In'n 

*/‘.l I( -iyziKWj t «. .tti rr«irf,r^) Inifr 

l.u 4n r; iC ctr’c ll Oc i« *-| r-»I «’ » , n t'< n *>t t) - c t amj 
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Tii.il all tiicsc pcopks ijaU ovi*n thca already become 
much mixed, jiarli}’ witli Aryan clcnuait^. more 
llian like])'. Al all events it take^ one's l)ri-alli awa}- 
to fijul the tliree component elements of modern 
Hinduism ; Ik-ahmanism. Visimuism. Shivaism, ar- 
raved before us in tiie KijpX'eda in jui-cisel}* the 
same juxtapodtion : 'rritsu. \'isham‘n. Shi\-a ! 

-D. 'J'he confe<jeracy had planned the campaign 
well and was .sure of success. Nor does the 'frilsu 
ban! underrate tiie dani^er, but plainly states that 
Sudas “was surnnmded '* ami cried out for lu'lj> to 
Indra, who cut a way for liim Ihrouoh the enemies, 
in consideration of the prayers sent up by his friends, 
the wliite-robed Yasishtha jrriesls. The confede- 
rates’ plan was simply to surjni.-c the 'I'rilsu, ^vhosc 
settlement had advanced as far as the Sarasvati, 
wliilc they themselves were drawn up in iiattle array 
on the northern side of the I^urushni (modern Ravi).' 
The two liosts, therefore, were separated by two in- 
tervening rivers — the Vipasii (modern Jh’as) and the 
Sliatadru or Shutudrf (modern .Sutlej). These the 
confederates intended to cross, as we arc very ex- 
plicitly informed by a hymn of the Vislivamitra 
collection. As this liistorical document is also one 
of the few faultless poetical gems in the Rig- Veda, 
we shall try to give an idea of it, as far as a meagre 
prose version can do so. It is most finished in form, 
and — a rare merit in thc.se did songs — consistent 

enemy of tlie Iicroes or bogaiyrs, -who goes by llie name of “ Tiig.arin 
the .Serpent.” Oiir folk-lorists have been greatly puzzled to account 
for the name and where it came from : niiglit tlie key be found here? 

' Mr. Hewitt draws attention to this river’s name .as suggestive of 
the Purus’ original home having l)een on its b.anks. 
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throughout, without an anticlumx or a digression. 
The form is that of a dialogue between the RIshi 
and the rivers, arranged in couplets of two \cr'-cs 
each, the one being spoken by the poet, w hilc in the 
other the rivers replj , the introduction is In the 
narrative form. 

I Down from ihe mountains in merry race like two mares let 
loose, or two cornel) mother kine atplav, \ipa«h and Shatadri run 
along canning their milk like waters 

‘*2 Spurre 1 on li) In Ira like swift charioteers, \e Instcn to the 
mighty miss of waters with swelling waves )e heaiitiful ones run 
close to one another 

3 1 went down to the most motherly of stresms, to Vipnsh the 
wade, the fair — to the two ilml like a pair of motlier kine fondling 
their cahes, wander along to meet m one broad bosom 

4 ‘Swclhng with sweet witcfs tnvelling along towards the 
god create 1 I i*om nouglit can stem our swift current what is the 
w i»Ii of the 1 ard that he calK to ms mers ? ' 

5 Ilarkljm) devout* ng, and stay jour ceur-e forn I ricf rest 
jcl 1) ones to j u ravers calls my heart s loii lpn)er , wall I ii„in/ 

I call ( lit t< vi)U— I the son of Kuvhika 

* b lie who'C arm 1 ears the lij.ht«ing Indra Irokcthewa)/ r 
us 1 illir„ \ ritra who si ut m the waters the iK-autct ns ‘saviiar, i> e 

pill les Hv « II , f< n winj I is Ira I wc «prca I our waters wide ' 

- This I cf 1 C lire I le I raise I forevermorr tl at Irdra ili ! vrhen 
1 r ciii the ‘seriH-i t 1 1 { »r es V i h I is b, 1 tninp be vlriiik the roll- 
tsrrs tl r waiers »jK 1 awav hI ill er iley I >n^f 1 to j , 

P 1 r-rticvcf ll vw r l c f thinc , l<-t the Ivievt per 

erai v I r.tlcn 1 1 u i ve ts # I vi i,; wof I in th) s n, s,0 j.mm. Irt 
Lt I l 1 i / f, iten < f n cn an 1 1 n f si alU-e j ii I I > Ihec * 

• «> lUiTtl'O s a rrs w! a* tl lav-i Itaiv-i,) ifruifsi 

wihlallwv et ^•*'t»t'lvr!w’{Urieanr3'vfrd,]t 
n * j f waves t vt'i i»v atl.- tree, •) I iver* 
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codes, that of Manu, as the BraHMA-VARTA, the 
only country in uliich it is lawful fora really ortho- 
dox Brahman to reside. This is tlie text : 

“Tliat land, created by the gods, which lies between the two 
dnine n\crs, ''aras>\ati and Drishad^ati, the sages call Urahmi>arta. 

■'The cubtom handed down in regular succession among the castes 
and the mixed races of that country is called the conduct of iirtuous 
mc.n 

‘ r rt'm a Lrahmim lorn in that country let all men on earth learn 
thi ir s < : era/ usa^ei " 


This as distinginslicd from the entire country be- 
tween the Himalaya and the Vinilhya and between 
the eastern and western oceans, which is called 
AKV\^ \RTA, and Is good to live in, but not pre- 
eminently holy as that small clioscn tract. The 
twice born should strive not to h\c outside of Ar>’.V 
\arta. for the rest of the continent is the country of 
the Mlckkh.is (barbarians) where it is lawful for the 
SliOdra to reside, but which the tw icc-born should 
n\oKl. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ■ STORY OF THE FLOOD IN INDIA (THE 
MATSYA AVATAR).’ 

I. The story of the Flood exists in Hindu litera- 
ture in several versions, always as an incident of 
some more or less bulky work or collection, except 
one, which forms the subject of a short separate 
narrative or Purana — the Matsya (/. c. “ Fish ”) Pu- 
RANA. It is also given in very abridged form in 
another of the lesser Puranas, the Agni-Purana ; 
but the two fullest and most elaborate versions are 
those in the BhAgavata Purana, one of the most 
important of these writings, consecrated to the 
glorification of Vishnu, and in the great epic itself, 
the Mahabharata, where it occurs among many 
legends told on various occasions by this or that 
learned Brahman, for the entertainment or instruc- 
tion of this or that royal hero. These versions have 
been known to Sanskrit scholars for half a century 
and more, but being found imbedded in such a late, 
and in some cases almost modern body of litera- 
ture, representing Hinduism even more than classi- 
cal Brahmanism, those who had detected the foreign 
ring of the story were naturally led to attribute it to 
late Semitic importation, directly connecting it with 
the Biblical account in Genesis. The surprise was 
therefore great when a version *came to light in one 
of the great Brahmanas, the Shatapatha (“ Brah- 

' In connection with these pages it is absolutely necessary to read 
over carefully Chapter VII. of tlie Story of Chaldea, more especially 
the incident of the Deluge, pp, 314-317. 
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mana of A Hundred Paths”), suddenly removing 
the legend into an age closely bordering on the 
Vtdic, in which i\e find it presented, in a monument 
of distinctly Vedic literature, as an ancient legend 
accounting for the origin of the present human race 
The point of view was shifted at once m a way 
which necessitated entirely new adaptations, and 
some peculiar details in the later versions, which 
will be seen mutually to complete one another, only 
now won their proper recognition and interpretation 

2 Professor Max Muller published the fir>>t trans- 
lation of the then newly discovered Shntapatlia ver- 
sion * -We here give the latest and most autliontn- 
tive one, edited and indorsed by the same veteran* 
scholar* 

‘ I In the morning they brought to >Jnnu tutor /or Mishing, 
ns now aUo they arc wont to bring water for washing the hantik 
\N hen he was wn»Iimg himself, i li»h ctmc into his hands 

‘‘ 3 It spake to him the wonK ‘ Kcar me , I wjll sasc thee 
* herefrom smU thou sasc me? — A flocxl will carry away all these 
creatures , from that I will save thee ’ — ‘ How am I to rear thec ?' 

*‘3 It sai 1 As long as we arc small, there is great destruction 
for us fish devours fish Thou wilt first keep me m a jar Wlicn 
1 outgrow tint thou wjU dig a pit and keep me in it When I out 
grow that thou vltlt take me dovvn l » the scs, for then I shall Ic 
bejond destruction * 

*4 It *iu>>ii l>cvamc a lar, c fish Thcreui>on it -ai 1 /»» /w 4 

a>i<i such a }fir that fn / till nne Thou shall then atteri I to nic 
and prepare a ship and when the ll kvI has riven thou shall enter into 
the ship and I will saie tlA^c fix»»i i( 

* 5 \(tcr 1 c hill rcarc 1 It m th s waj he took it d wnt>lhc»CJ 

• //isf rye/ l/tacitf /t'critire, p A'^'s/j 

♦in the Shati, atha rnhmsnt trindateJ ly julu* 

SdcrcJ J> \is e/ ! I Jast.wX xii l-'3 
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And in the same year which the fish had indicated to him, he at- 
tended to his advice by preparing a ship ; and when the flood had 
risen, he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to him, and 
to its horn he tied the rope of the ship, and by that means he passed 
swiftly up to yonder northern mountain (I-Iimalaya). 

“6. It then said : ‘ I have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree, 
but let not the water cut thee off whilst thou art on the mountain. 
As the water subsides, thou mayest gradually descend,’ Accordingly 
he gradually descended, and hence that slope of the northern moun- 
tain is called ‘ Manu’s descent.’ The flood then swept away all these 
■creatures and Manu alone remained here. 

“ 7. Being desirous of offspring, he engaged in worshipping and in 
austerities. . . .” 


Manu offered much milk-curds and clarified but- 
ter {ghee), and in the course of a year, lo ! his 
accumulated prayers and sacrifices took a visible 
body and stood before him in the shape of a beauti- 
ful woman, the divine IdA. He lived with her as 
his wife, and they became the progenitors of a new 
race — “this race of Manu,” as the Aryan Hindus 
call themselves. 

. 3. This oldest and simplest version presents only 
the most general outlines of the familiar story, and 
if it stood alone it would not warrant any very defi- 
nite conclusions. We are not even told who the 
fish was, and can only conjecture that it was a 
divine being or a heavenly messenger. The version 
of the Mahabharata comes next in point of time, it 
is far more complete, and contains some suggestive 
particulars. To begin with, we are not left in doubt 
as to the person of the hero, who is introduced with 
his usual patronymic, wh^h shows him to be the 
brother of Yama, as known to us from other sources. 
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‘ There was a great Rishi, Manu, son of Vl>as^at . (who, 
through a great many years, ga>e himself up to the practice of the 
most fervid religious austerities ) 

' Once a fish came to him on the banks of the Chinni, and spake 
‘ Lord, I am a small fish , I dread thestronger ones, and from them 
you must sat erne t or the strong fish dc\ our the tveaker , this has 
been immemonall) ordained as our means of subsistence Delner 
me from this flood of apprehension and I will requite the deed ' 

“ Heanng this, Manu, filled with compassion, took the fish in his 
hand, and threw him into a jar bright as a moonbeam In it the 
fish, being excellently well tended, grew , for Manu treated him like 
a son After a long tune, he became aery large and could not he 
contained in the jar Then, seeing Manu, he said again ‘ In onler 
that I may thnae remove me elsewhere ’ 

“ Manu then took him out of the jar, brought him to a large pond, 
and threw him in There he continued to grow for verj many jean 
Although the pond was yojanat long and one broad, the lotus* 
ejed fish found in it no room to move , and again said to Manu 
‘Take me to Ganga the dear queen of the ocean monarch in her I 
shall dwell ’ 

• Manu accordingly took the fiA and threw him into the river 
Gang! There he waxed for some time, when he again said |v 
Manu ‘From my great bulk I cannot move in the tianpi , be 
gracious and remove me quickly to tbc ocean ’ Manu took him out 
of the Gang! and cast him into the vea 
" When be had been thrown int<» the ocean, be said to Manu 
‘Great lord, thou bast in ever) wav |rescrve<l me now bear from 
me what thou must do when the lime nrnics S »on shall nil these 
terrestrial objects, both mning and fixed l>c dissolved 7 kt time 
f^r the puTific iti<‘ t cf the ’ \rHt has n> i arritej I therefore {n« 
form thee what is f>r tbj greatest gornl 

‘ ‘The pcrio I dreadful f »r the univcrve moving and fixed, bat 
come Make for tbjself a *lr »ng ship with a cable attached, 

/•arJt in it 1 ith the in n hii'-is anJ it’ in it, carcfullj j reserre I 
and aviorfed all tie in Is vVIjkIi have lecn desrrd nJ < / « J Jby Jlrjli* 
mans iij’icn emfianlco'in tde silip i’* i sntf r me I'sdiiV s'omr 
reel gnual lo by ny b nn *'o sbait tl« u «1 > I { reet thee and «V 
jiart Ilicsc grnt waters cannot lc c' »s c 1 «)ver with Mt nr 
Oistnist n >t my word —Manu re|!ied 1 sl *11 i' • av ll m bat 
said ’ 
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“After taking mvitual leave, they dcjiarted each on liis own way. 
Manu then, enjoined, t.akingwith him the seed'-, floated on the 
billowy ocean in the beautiful ship. lie then thought on the iish, 
which, knowing his desire, arrived with all speed, distinguished by a 
horn. When Manu s.aw the horned lc%iathan, lofty as a mountain, 
he hastened the ship’s cable to the l»orn. Being thus attached, the 
fish dragged the ship with grc.at r.apidily, transpot ting it across the 
briny oce.an, which .seemed to dance with its waves and thunder with 
its waters. Tossed by the tempests, the ship whirled like a reeling 
and Vitoxicated woman. Neither the earth, nor the quarters of the 
world ajtpcarcd ; there was nothing but air, water, and .sky, 

“ In the world thus confounded, the seven Rishis, Manu and the 
fish were beheld. So, for verj' many years, the fish, unwearied, 
drew the ship over the waters, and brought it at length to the highest 
peak of Himavat. He then, smiling gently, said to' the Rishis : 
‘Bind the ship without delay to this peak.’ They did so accord- 
ingly. And that highest peak of Himavat is still known by the name 
of Naubaxdh.vxa (‘ the Binding of the Ship '). 

“ The friendly fish then said to the Rishis: ‘ I am the PrajApati 
Buahm\, than whom nothing higher can be reached. In the form 
of a fish I have delivered you from this great danger. Manu shall 
create all living beings — gods, asuras, men, with all worlds and all 
things, moving and fixed. By my favor and through severe austere 
fervor, he shall attain perfect insight into his creative work and shall 
not become bewildered.’ 

“ Having thus spoken, the fish in an instant disappeared. Manu, 
desirous to call creatures into e.xistcncc, performed a great act 
of austere fer\'or, and then began visibly to create all living 
things. . . . ” 


In this version (not to dwell on its amplification 
and remarkable literary perfection), three important 
features are added, which all greatly enhance its in- 
trinsic connection with the Chaldean and Biblical 
original: 1st. The Flood is said to be sent because 
the time has arrived for the purification of the world 
— or for its punishment, as it amounts to the same 
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thing ’ , 2d, Manu is not saved alone, but is allowed 
to take a few human beings (not his friends or 
family, but the seven holy sages of Hindu legend) 
and “ the seeds , 3d, the mysterious fish rc% cals 
himself to Manu and his companions as Brahma the 
One Supreme Deity, and speaks to them and bids 
Manu repeople the uorld*, only, with the bombas- 
tic exaggeration which has grown on the race s»ncc 
the time of the comparatnely sober Veda, he docs 
not limit his command to earth and the human race, 
but orders him to create^ besides men, gods, and 
asuras, and all the worlds 
4 This exuberant imaginative element is still 
more developed in the \crsion given in the j\Ints),i 
(or Fish) Pur<lna, one important feature of which is 

ChaUian Diluge TabUt Cotesit / // -/ \“ 


' The God La sjwke to 
me his servant Men have le- 
belled against me, and 1 will do 
judgment against them the 
heasens will rain destruciion 
the time h ts icmt 

* I brought together an«l 

stowed into the ship Mr 

seel e-J h/e of rer) kini rov 
famii) my men senants on I ins 
women scrsAiJts an I al»* 

rnj nearest fricrd' 

«> 

*(IIaMsaIrt is not f.i»cn ans 
missinn or tash. I ut s:ri| !r tran«. 
la!e*l w ith I Is w ife info inmorfil 
life ) Srr S rr e-f tbsli t j p 

3M 3«7 


/Vnd Ofxl loolc'l rrot 
the evrtli and behold, it r ascer* 
rujl And Got! tin 0 
Noah 1 do I ring n fooi’ o' 
water uj)on U e earth, . , , ci d 
cserythwsg that la tn the Ci.la 
shall die 

Thou shil' come tot''* 
ark, (iiou and thj lorn, an 1 tl y 
ssitc and llis sons* ss v*3 svith 
tier And f every liimg th't” 
c f all flesh si alt tl ou b' n- 

m the ark to kc*p t’ *n 

alisr 

\iil (io<l llc<scd Xiah an 
hit s ns, nr ! »ai 1 iirf > t! eni I e 
frt tlf <I an 1 I lal'lj U. at I re 
llenis’i tl e earth 
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that the divine preserver is revealed not as Brahma, 
but Vishnu, a change which could have taken place 
only after the schism which divided Brahmanism 
into several sects. One of these had adopted the 
rather insignificant solar god of the Rig-Veda and 
invested him with supremacy, as the ever watchful 
preserver and savior of all creation. 

TJie Matsya Purana introduces Manu as “ a heroic 
king,” the patient son of the Sun, who had attained 
so high a degree of holiness that he abdicated in 
favor of his son (name not given), in order to de- 
vote himself wholly to ascetic practices, which he 
kept up with intense fervor during a million years (!) 
“ in a certain region of Malaya ” (Malabar). Once, 
as Manu was offering an oblation to the Pitris in 
his hermitage, a small fish fell on his hands along 
with some water. Then follows the incident we are 
already familiar with : the fish is successively trans- 
ferred into a jar, into a large pitcher, into a well, 
into a lake, into the Ganges, and lastly is thrown 
into the ocean. 

“ When he filled the entire ocean, Manu said, in terror: ‘Thou 
art some god, or thou art Vasuueva. • I low can any one else be like 
this? Reverence be to thee, lord of the world.’ Thus addressed, 
the divine Janardana, ^ in the form of a fish, rejjlied : ‘ Thou hast 
well .spoken and hast rightly known me. In a short time the earth, 
with its mountains, groves, and forests, shall be submerged in the 
waters. This ship has been constructed by the company of all the 
gods for the preservation of the vast hgst of living creatures. Em- 
barking in it all living creatures, both those engendered from moist- 
ure and from eggs, as M’ell as the viviparous, and plants, preserve 
them from calamity. When, driven by the blasts at the end of the 
yuga, the ship is swept along, thou shalt bind it to this horn of mine. 


’ Two of Vishnu’s “thousand names.” 
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Then, at ihc cloift of the dissolution thou shah he the 1 'rajai AT I 
( lord of creatures in this case 'creator) of this norld fixed and 
moling 

By “all living things” are certainly meant spcci- 
mens of each kind, as no ship could ha\c been 
imagined large enough to contain all individual 
living things existing, just as “plants” undoubtedly 
also signifies specimens, or rather the seeds of plants 
As for human beings, only one holy Rishi is named 
by Vishnu as Manu’s companion On being ques- 
tioned more closely, the god explains tint tlic 
great deluge will be preceded by a universal con- 
flagration which, following on a hundred > cars of 
drought and famine, shall consume the world so the 
earth shall become as ashes and the a.thcr itself 
shall be scorched with heat. Even the gods and 
the planets sliall be destroyed Of tlic former only 
Brahma is to be preserved, of the latter the sun and 
moon. Tlie Vedas also arc to be saved m the slnp 
An important point on which the story of the 
Matsya Puiaina differs from the Chaldean original is 
that the great calacKsm is not sent m punishment, 
but occurs as the ending of one or age of the 

world, ushering in the beginning of another, ev erj’ 
such change of period, m the Brahmanic belief, being 
marked by the destruction and resurrection of tJie 
univ erse The narrative ends rather abrupllj 

When the time snnountNl ly \axu<IeYa ha! Arri*et! tleile!j„c 
VooVX'Ute UviV 'sety « Tttu el ^ llixlhcxl 

of ft hornetl fish , the icrj cut AsAsrs* came to 'latiu In ihe ♦! sj'fl 
I f ft tone . . • lie then fttiaci ctl the If* t! e fi'h * ! •’fn ty 
the s.crj cut roj'c as he upon ll e *h!i 

5 1 Ins same absence of moral point distingunhc** 

• \tu la — if c I n lie* , ll c '►ju 1« 1 1 f c cini j 
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the elaborate and dramatic relation in the Ihiagavata 
Purana.' There also occurs at the end of one of 
the great ages “an occasional dissolution of the 
universe,” during which the world is submerged in 
the ocean. But another and, if possible, greater 
disaster befalls gods and men : the Vedas arc stolen 
and carried away by “the strong 1 1 AYA('iRiV.\,” a 
demon of the race of the giant Daitvas, who are 
forever warring against the gods and marring their 
good works, and it is on discovering this deed that 
Vishnu takes the form of a fish, d'he human hero 
of the deluge-incident is not Manu, but “ a certain 
great royal Rishi.” called Satvavkata, the righteous 
King of a devoted worshipper of Vishnu, 

given to the usual austere practices, and who, in the 
then following new era, is born again as Manu, son 
of Vivasvat. 

“Once, as in llic river Krilaniala^fr /7rrrr>/ the country of Dntuiihi, 
or Malabar), he was offering the ohlation of water to tlic I'itris, a 
fish came with tlie water in the hollow of his hands.” 

Here follows the request for protection, the 
transfer of the growing fish from one receptacle to 
another, and the recognition of him by Manu as 
the disguised god Vishnu. To the enquiry why he 
had assumed this disguise, the god replies : 

“ On the seventh day after this the three worlds shall sink beneath 
the ocean of the dissolution. W'hen the universe is dissolved in that 

’ Bhagavata — “the BlesSed One” ; ontt of the most sacred names 
of Vishnu. This Purana is specially devoted to the glorification of 
the god and his various incarnations or Avatars. 

* Compare Genesis vii., 4 : “ For yet seven days, and I will catist 
it to rain upon the earth . . . and every living substance that I have 
made will I destroy. . . . 10. And it came to pass after seven days 
that the 7uatcrs of the flood were upon the eat th. ...” 
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ocean, a large ship, sent bj me, shall come to thee Taking with 
thee the plants and various seeds, surrounded bj the se\en Rishi';, 
and attended by all existences^thou shalt embark on the great ship 
and shalt, without alarm, move o\er the dark ocean. W hen the ship 
shall be aehemently shaken by the temi>estiious wind, fasten it b> the 
great serpent to my horn, for I shall be near.” 


Everything happens as predicted, and when “ the 
dissolution ” IS over, Vishnu slays Hayagriva and 
recovers the Veda, while ** King Satyav rata, maUer 
of all knowledge, sacred and profane, became, by 
favor of Vishnu, the son of Vivasvat, the Maim of 
this era ” 

This is the so-callcd MATbVA-AVAlAu, or Fi»h* 
Incarnation of Vishnu — one of ten disguises assumed 
on difTorent critical occasions by the Preserver, to 
save the world from some great danger, and one of 
which IS yet to come, at the end of the present 
or era. Tlic Agn^Purana’s stor>’, tliough somewhat 
more concisely told, is so exactly the same, with no 
detail added or altered, as not to require quotation. 

6. The great French Sanskritist, Eugtinc llumouf, 
who edited and translated the Ilhagav'ata-Purana, 
was familiar w ith all these versions, excepting only 
the oldest, that of the Shatapathn.nnUunana, wliicli 
was not known in his tunc as yet, and lie is ver)' 
positive about the kcrntl of the story liav ing been 
imported from Bab) Ion His only mistake lies in 
assigning this imporution to late historical limes, 
while tiicrc is so much, both in tlie subject-matter 
and in sundr)’ particulars, that points to an Inniiitely 
earlier intercour'-e. m pre-Arjxan times, between the 
kindred people of Dravidian Indii and arch.uc or 


THE MATSYA-AVATAR, OR FIRST INCARNATION OF VIbHNU IN THE FORM 
OF A FISH TO RECOVER THE SACKED ROOKS LOST DURING THE DELUGE. 
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Chaldean Babylon The identity between Manu’s 
divine preserver and fia, the preserv er of 11 isisadra. 
IS more than accidentally indicated by the fish dis- 
guise of the former, which is also the sjmbolic form 
of the latter, as abundantly shown by the monu- 
ments, and even appended to -the god’s name in one 
of hjs most momentous incarnations, that of £ 
(Cannes), the Fish god, the ci\ilizcr of CInIden * 
Nor are such details to be overlooked as that tlie 
Manu of the Indian books, whose riglitcousncss and 
piety make him so exact a counterpart of the 
patriarchs Hasisadra and Noah, is said to be a king 
of Draxida, and is shown performing his devotions 
on the banks of a ri\cr of the land of Malabar, for 
they conclusively point to the way by which the 
most notable legend of the old poem of Ertch 
travelled into India long before the future Ar) in 
lords of the country were heard of That it should 
hav'c been part of the large mass of native lore in- 
corporated centuries later in the religious literature 
of the then ruling race, was but natural — it certainly 
deserves tlie honor 

7 It is scarcely neccssar} to point out the identity 
of the final incident— the stopping of the ship on a 
high mountain top (*‘ Mountain of the land of Ninr," 
Mount Ararat, Ilimtvat), followed by the dialogue 
between the preserved patriarch and his divine pre- 
server, the sacrifices 1\»» ofTcn»,and tlie mission givem 
him of rtpeophng the earth. But it may he not un- 
interesting to recall a bit of modern folk Joa*. f innh ir 
to us from inftncv which it might not oecurto 
'“cc V rn/ C4 j/I t, tv 
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one person in a hundred to remember in connection 
with the venerable old legend, of which, however, it 
probably is an infinitesimal crumb or chip the 
North German tale of the Fisherman and the Little 
Fish, so charmingly told in dialect — as heard from 
the people — by the great Gnmm The beginning, 
at least, is identical with that of the Manu legend 
The fisherman catches a small fish, who btgs for 
life and freedom, promising to requite the merci- 
ful deed, whereupon the compassionate fisherman 
throws him back into his native sea The sequel, 
of course, is entirely different it is a story of human 
greed and ambition, growing with the indulgence, 
and finally punished, but the dunne character of 
the Fish IS maintained throughout and most \i\ idly, 
even majestically, brought forth How many of our 
favorite and most familiar stones, the humble com- 
forters of cottage and nurser>,will be found to have 
wandered down to us by such devious and long- 
obliterated roads ’ 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE RIG-VEDA : EARLY CULTURE. 

1. No one who has read at all attentively the 
many Rig-Veda hymns and passages quoted in the 
preceding chapters but will have formed a more or 
less distinct picture of the civilization and culture of 
those earl}’’ times, of the intellectual and moral at- 
tainments of those who could think and sing thus. 
Out of things said or implied, mentioned directly or 
in the form of similes, the pictilre, stroke by stroke, 
must have grown into a goodly general sketch, con- 
juring up before us much the same phases of exist- 
ence as now go to make up human life : same in 
substance, different in garb ; same in kind, different 
in degree. Princes and warriors and priests, — battles 
and rural peace, — things of the farm, the field, and 
the forest, and the various crafts of men, — all con- 
tribute their quota to that sketch. We must now 
attempt to fill it in with more life-like details, more 
finished lights and shades — stili from the same ex- 
haustless mine, the Aryan book of books — the Rig- 
Veda. 

2. Philosophers of a gloomy turn have often said 
that the most important act of life is death, as it is 
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^vh^t \\G came into the uorld for Certain it is that 
one of the first things we want to about a race 
or nation is — \\hat views it held upon that ever ab 
sorbing, because ever mysterious, subject, and that 
our judgment of that race or nation greatly depends 
on what we learn of those views and of the honors 
it paid to Its dead, its treatment of their remains and 
the ceremonies observed in connection therew ith 
This being the case, ueshaJl not have to beaslnmed 
of our early Arj an ancestors For not many funeral 
rituals can vie in beauty and slgnlficance^^ltIl that 
which we can reconstruct from their sacred books 
The tenth book of the Rig Veda contains several 
hymns 'which could have served no other purpose, 
and though it is avowedly a late book, the ground 
matter of such parts as this must be of necessity 
very ancient, for the conceptions about death and 
future life are ahvaj s'*among a race’s oldest From 
the merest perusal of the so called funeral hymns, 
we see that the Aryas of the Sipta Sindhavah (and 
of course their later descendants) though they liad a 
wholesome love of life and earnestly prated that 
their dear ones and themselves might be spared to 
the full natural span of “a hundred winters,’ jet 
had no morbid terror of death, and, vvhilc keeping 
^he departed in honor and lov ing remembrance, 
certainly did not mourn as those without hope 
Their hope vias that those who had gone before 
would lead a liapp} and glorified existence with the 
ancient I athers of the race and their own ancestors 
dow n to the immediately preceding generation, Inp 
pily waiting to be joined b> their own ticscentlants. 
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“ feasting with the gods,” in the realm of good King 
Yama. Thither their spirits were conveyed on the 
fiery pinions of the Messenger Agni, whose consum- 
ing touch had power only over the grosser, earth- 
born parts. This is the later form of funeral, which 
has endured among Bi'ahmanic Hindus to this day, 
and the texts which accompany it we have no 
trouble in distinguishing from others, that could 
have fitted only a rite of burial, not of cremation. 
These are contained in the famous hymn X., 18, one 
of the most beautiful of its kind in any time or 
country. It is evident that burial was the earlier 
form. The words are so suggestive of the acts per- 
formed that it is easy to imagine, from them alone, 
the sacred action as it proceeds. The dead is laid 
on the ground, on a consecrated spot. His bow is 
in his hand ; his widow sits by him, near the head. 
Relatives and friends stand in a wid.e circle. The 
officiating priest places a stone at some distance 
from the body, within the circle ; it is the dividing 
bourne, beyond which the living may not pass, and 
which Mrityu, Death, is invited to respect. As he 
does this the priest speaks : 


“ I. Depart, O Death, go thy way — the path which is thine own, 
far removed from that of the gods. To thee I speak, that hast eyes, 
hast ears : harm not our children, not our men.” 


Then turning to the assembled mourners : 

“ 2. Ye who came hither in Death’s footsteps, yourselves possessed 
of life, increasing in wealth of treasure and of progeny, be ye in spirit 
pure and holy ! — 3. Divided are the living from the dead. Propitious 
>vas our sacrifice this day, and we shall hence depart to dance and to 
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be merrj for still is life our own —4 This bourne I set that of the 
living none maj haste to yonder goal , theirs be the full prest measure 
of a hundred autumns and may this rock keep Death away from 
them — 5 As dajs on dajs still follow in succession, and season 
closely follows season nor comes the later before the earlier, so shape 
their lives Creator —6 Fulfil jour term of years, and live to a npe 
old age, as many as are here running your race m turn, and may 
Trashtar the skilful Maker give you length of days 

Onij after this blessing on the living has beenipro- 
nounced, do the rites really begin The women 
enter the consecrated precinct and pour oils and 
butter on the corpse, to the following text 

7 These women here not widows wives of noble husbands, and 
mothers let them first approach with unguents and with chrifled 
butter tearless not sorrowing festally attired, let them go up to the 
dw elling (of the dead) 

Here the brother of the deceased, as his represen- 
tative, or, in default of a brother, an adopted son, a 
pupil, or an old servant,takcs the widow by the liand, 
saying 

8 Arise O woman to the worldof life Ills hreath is gone, by 
whom thou best — who took thv hand once and c^po^sed thec thy 
wedlock with him now is ended ' 

Then the same person takes the bow out of the 
lifeless hand, with the words 

* It IS the«e two verse-* — 7 and 8 — which have acquired such great 
celebrity and importance & affordmgcontlusiveproof that tlick edvs 
do not yield any precedent and autlionty for wilow burning 1 tit 
quite and expressly the contrarv 1 he sense of verse 7 Ins been jter 
verted by the change of r j »/<•/ m ow nr/ and some slighter di-** 
crepvncies in theinterjnetitionof another word 1 11 1 those two letters 
really hav e to answ er for the liorrois of the suttee 
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" O. Hi'' inr.v I Jnl.c !i->in 'Jit; fi.if’.ii >>i j!ic tk-a'i, tlint il iiiny lie to 
115 ^ ft>r Iit;lj>. aiiil niui {.inii'. Sl.iy ihoii yoiulcr ; we kcrc, ns 

(ioiijjlity men. will, in knUk*, smile the fnc." 

\o\v i!ic aclual iiitcrniciU begins ; tile boch' is laid 
in the grouml. tiic earili is shcivelled c)Ver il. and a 
mound erected, llie “ house of dealli.” As tile dif- 
ferent acts are performed, the priest spealcs the 
accompany in 5^' wands : 

lo. Hie llice to llnrlli, the Motlicr ; to the witle-sprend. klihsed 
I‘'artii ; to tlie pitnts mnn she is n niniilen .soft ns wool ; may sJie 
"iianl thee fnnn c\il. — Ji. Open wiile, O Mnrlli, oppress him not. 
He pnracioiis nnto him ; slieltcrhim Kindly, cover him, ICarth, even as 
a mother covers her itifant with her garment. — 12. Now let the 
house of clay stajid firm and steadfast, borne on a Ihoiisanil ])illais ; 
may it ever be sprinlded with clarified butter, and be a shelter unto 
him for aye.— 13. I have heaped up the eartli around thee, and may 
this clod not imrt thee as I place it over thee. May the I'athcrs 
guard this house, ami ‘^'ama prepare thee a dwelling in the world 
beyond." 

3. The stern and sober spirit of this valediction, 
so healthily remote from idle sentiment and lament, 
yet not loveless w’ithal, and breathing a simple faith, 
unmixed as yet w'ith speculation, would alone point 
to the extreme antiquity of the rite it accompanies. 
When cremation tvas introduced, it became neces- 
sary to modify the ritual and adapt it to new texts. 
These are all contained in Book X., and are so sug- 
gestive as to require no commc^itary. Yet the hymn 
X., 18, w'as too old and sacred ever to be discarded ; 
it was only broken up into parts, some being recited 
during — or before — the cremation, and the others 
from verse 10 on, being reserved for the ceremony 

33 
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32. — SACKIFICI IL IMTLEMfcNTS P\%S, DISHES, bPOONS, I, 0 \\ LS. CIIOT- 

rcK, roKER (fv niE \fiAa-oi \ hand), kmi l. scRArcR, itc . 

«' being a portion of the Vctiic Jiteraturc, and the 
funeral ritual it prescribes so exactly ndnjitcd to the 
texts in i.he Rig-N’cda, uc can hardly doubt its lia\- 
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ing been in use already among the late Vedic Aryas, 
at all events when they had reached the valleys of 
the Ganga and Yamuna, where the transition from 
purely Vedic to Brahmanic culture must have been 
finally elaborated. 




SG 37 33 39 40 «1 43 


33. — MORE DISHES : HOWLS, SI’OONS, LADI.E FOR THE GHEE (MELTED 
HUTTER), SACRIFICIAL grass, KINDLING WOOD, BURNING WOOD, ETC. 


4. After a spot, at a distance from dwellings, has 
been selected, in accordance wn'th certain strictly 
prescribed requirements, the relatives of the dead 
man carry thither his sacred fires and the sacrificial 
implements he used in life, leading an animal — usu- 
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ally a black goat When the procession arrives at 
the chosen spot, the priests walk round it thrice 
from right to left, sprinkling it with holy water and 
repeating the verse which drives away evil spirits 

Go hence , nilhdraw depart from here The PiCns (fathers) 
have already prepared for him a place of bhss Yama holds ready 
for him an abode of rest, where blessings flow as rivers night and 
day 14 9) • 

The three fires are then disposed and fuel is piled 
up between them A black antelope’s skin js spread 
out upon the pyre and strenn with sicnficnJ grass 
{kitsha) Upon this the body is laid out and tlic 
widow takes her seat by the head TJie ntc begins 
with her being helped down from tlic pyre (with 
verse 8 of X , 18), and with the taking of the bow 
(witli verse 9 of the same) A strange ceremony 
now follows , the sacrificial implements — which, un. 
like the bow, are the dead man’s inalienable prop- 
erty, almost a part of liimsclf, that cannot be taken 
from him even in death — are disposed on the differ- 
ent parts of his body in a strictly prescribed order , 
such an implement on his chest, such another on Ins 
liead, some in his hands, others on lus face, his sides, 
his thighs, etc , imtil none arc Jc/t, when those tint 
are hollow (ladles, dishes, spoons, etc.), arc filled 
with melted butter The goat, meanwhile, has been 
slam and flaj ed, and ik stretched on the bod>, so ns 
to fit It exactly, limb for hmb, as a protection from 
the flames, the whole i> then coacred with the Indt 
One of the texts recited in the course of tins tcdiou* 
operition is verse 10 of X , 14 
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“ tin U'.y ■'•r.iii'.h! 
ainl f'V.jr.t'}' 
jv\v Yrt:*,’..-.." 


. ',Uv 'ihi* 'HU'. *'( S:V!AU\.\, '.Uc 

i;(' ui'.rrc the I'.u'tcr'', nf live in 


After 5cvcr.i! oblalicMi;; liave been offerctl on the 
body ityelf, tivo ])ric.<l j^ives tlic word : “ Liglit the 
ilrc.'i toifctbcr!” (bnens ore diawn for tlie future 
state of the deceased from the orealcr or lesser 
rapidity with which the fires reaclt the pyre and 
ilia body; nor is it a matter of indifference whicli 
fire reaches it fit>l. If all three touch the body at 
the same time, this is said to ptulend liie highest 
luck. While the jMOcess of cremation is actually 
goino <in, the priest recites numerous hymns, or 
jiarts of hymjis — the appropriate verses on!\*, most of 
them Very beautiful. The followin'^ (X.. i-t) is one 
of the finest : 


“ I. Him wlio cro'.'-cd tlio (rrc.it moniitains ami s[iic(l mil the ro.ad 
for many, lCin.t; Vam.a \'.aiv.at.vata, liie f;.u!u.rer of men, limiorwilh 
an ohlatioii. ^■ama uas the fir>t v.ho fmmd the way to th.at lininc 
which cannot lie taken from its. TJio'-c wiio are now tiorn go hy 
tlicir oivn jiaths to the place wliither our nncieni fatiicr.s have de- 
jiartecl. . . (^The deceased is atidn-ssc^i) \ “ Go forth, follow f lie 
ancient paths on which our Fathers went. The two kin{;s .shnlt thou 
bchokl. Vantna and Varna, where they revel in bliss. There join Varna 
and the Fathers, where every wish is pranlcd in the highest heaven ; 
free from blemishes enter thy home there, with a new and shining 
body clothing thy.sclf, . . , {To Yavin)'. Let the two dogs, thy 
watchers, the four-eyed, the guardians of the road, protect this man ; 
make him prosperous, deliver liim from sufTering and dise.ase. Yama’s 
two messengers, brown, broad of nostril, and in.satiable, wander about 
among men, taking away their lives : i.lay they long let us behold the 
sun, and give this man renewed and happy life.” 

Agni is then prayed to deal gently with hi.s charge 

<;X., i6) : 


) 
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“ Scorch him not, consume him not, O Agni , rend not his skm 
or his limbs ^\hen thou hast matured him, coniey him to the 
Fathers . ’ {The deceased ts addressed') " Let thine eje go to 

thesun”(Sur}a) thybreathtothcwindfl^aj-u), to earth or to the sky 
go with thy several parts into the waters or into the plants, as best be- 
seems The goat is thine, O Agni , her kindle with thy heat, con 
same with thy flames But this mans unborn part convey, assuming 
thy most auspicious forms, to the abode of tlie righteous ' 

The unborn pari ' Was ever the very essence of 
“ the soul ” more felicitously expressed ^ — A spetial 
guide IS provided, in the person of Pflshan, the pro- 
tector of \vayfarers (X , 17 ) 

‘May Ffishan guide thee hence the wise the universal shepherd 
PQshan knows all the abodes , he guides us safely, care 
fully Pushan is bom on both (he paths, thatof heaven and 

that of earth, and goes back and forth between both knowing the 
way to the happiest abodes * 

“He ^\ho IS burnt by one ^\ho knons all this goes 
to the heaven world {svargatoka) with the smoke 
This IS certain ” Thus the author of the Sutm, set- 
ting the seal of comforting assurance on the direc- 
tions just gi\ en for the performance of one of the 
most solemn and sacred of rites 

5 Before the body is quite consumed, tlic officiat- 
ing priest recites verse 3 of X , 1 8 (sec abov c), w here- 
upon all lea\e the place without turning to look back . 

‘ The context of this makes plain the highest (mjstieal) meaning of 
Piishnn’s title “ Lord of the Path the naturalistic meaning of v\ Inch 
presents little diflicuU} (*^6 pp 235, 236 ) The path the 
“ road, which he is asked lo lay out * is lint from this worl 1 to 
the other, the “vvi>farers whose guide and protector he is are 
the dead, on their vvaj to the happiest flbo<Ics ’ Ife shares with 
Agni the office of Psj,ch(i/amfct 
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On their way they bathe in pure water and, after 
donning clean clothes, sit where they are till 
night descends, when they go home and re-enter 
their dwellings as the stars appear, or while part of 
the sun-disk is still visible. The relatives of the dead 
lead a quiet and secluded life until the half consumed 
bones are collected and interred. This ceremony 
takes place about ten days later, on a certain, pre- 
scribed, auspicious day ; it is followed by that of 
heaping up the earth and placing a tombstone on 
the spot; the verses 10-13 of iS, are recited as 
the different acts are performed. On returning 
home, after bathing, the relatives perform the first 
shraddhd — rite with oblations to the deceased, who 
is now formally placed among the Pitris and entitled 
to the honors and worship which belong to that 
reverend company,* 

6. The question so often asked, “ Did the Vedic 
Aryas believe in a future life ? ” becomes idle 
indeed in view of all this. But when we would 
inquire more particularly into their conception of 
the forms which that life was to assume, we find 
nothing definite. We are at first inclined to feel dis- 
appointed, but soon arrive to a perception that in this 
reticence lie a great beauty, and charm. The hope, 
the faith, are very firm and definite. Death, though 
named “the Ender,” ends only what had a beginning 
here, in this lower world. T^iere is in man a part 
that was “ not born ” and therefore cannot die. That 

’ “ The proper meaning of s/iradd/id is “ faith.” A rite performed 
in honor of the departed is an act of faith, for it is believed that if 
will be mutually beneficial, 
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part, freed by the purifying flames from the earthly 
dross that dings to it, is “restored ” to its home to 
lead a happy and immortal life, reunited to the 
friends that have “gone before ” That is all Whai 
IS this life ? What are its conditions, its occupa 
tions? Vague imaginings only give answer The 
blessed dead are admitted to contemplate the glory of 
‘ the two Kings,” Vdrunn and Yama, where tliey sit 
under (or on ^ ) “ the tree of beautiful foliage, fearing 
and drinking,” (X , 135) (soma of course) — aye, and to 
share in the feast, for are not the Fathers called “ the 
soma loving ” ? an accepted manner of speech, to say 
that they (like the Ribhus) have received the gift of 
immortality But all this is vague, the one belief 
of a materialistic character which is positively c'c- 
pressed and insisted on is that in a resurrection in 
the flesh, even while the bod> is supposed to be dis- 
integrated and resolved into its elementary compo- 
nent parts. In the same breath with which the 
priest addresses the departed, saying, “ Let thine 
eye go to the sun,” etc , he also bids him enter his 
heavenly home “ clothed in a new and shining body," 

“ free fiom blemishes," and immediately goes on : 

“ Gne up again, Agni to the ralhers, him ^'ho comes olTcrcd lo 
thee uith oblations let him me<t ktt bod) \\ halo cr part* 

of thee any blackbird or ant or serpent or beast of prtj has bitten 
may Agni heal all that and Soma aaho has entered into the 
Drahmans ’ ^ 

One thing appears certain that tlic “ new body " 
with which the cli-parlcd was to “clothe liimscif,” 
must have been imagined as a glorified, probably an 
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unsiibslanlia! o!ie. \\*as this a foreshadowin'^ of llic 
“ astral body” of modern csoterism? Wdiv not? 
Almost everything in India can be traced to the 
Veda. The most definite impression we receive, how- 
ever, is that of a fliviting. a hovering, in infinite 
space, in a flood, a sea of light. This iminession is 
given and renewed by a number of passages all 
through the Rig : 

“ Si’iry.n follows Uslias, the r.i<liaiil, as a lover follows a maiden, 
where the fjod-fcarinp; live from ai;e to aqc and go from bliss to 
bliss.” (I., 1 15.) 

“ In the midmost heaven, thc\- lead a life of bliss,” (X., 15.) 

“O might I enter Visltmi’s blessed ai)odc, where (he god-fearing 
dwell in joy ; for they arc the fricmlly host of the mighty .stridor, 
and the .source of sweetnc.ss is in Vishnu’s highest jrlaec . , . 

rc.splendcnl with light is the supernal abode.” (I., I5.|.) 

And that mo.st beautiful song of longing, of hope, 
of adoration, IX., 1 13 (“Where there is eternal light,” 
etc. — see p, 180), is all bathed in and pervaded with 
the light that never was on land or sea. 

7. So much for “ the god-fearing.” And what of 
the others? Was there a hereafter for f//c 7 n, and 
how did the Aryas of early Vcdic times picture it ? 
If they did, it was in even more indefinite and misty 
guise. In conformity with Aryan dualism, if the 
good live in eternal light, the wicked must be con- 
signed to darkness everlasting, and that is about all. 
Varuna and the other Adityas especially are the 
avengers of wrong, as we have seen, and they cast 
the unrepentant into a “ pit,” which is as greatly 
dreaded as their famous “ nooses ” or “ fetters ” — 
darkness, disease, and death. 
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“ The keeper of Rita is not to be deceived Full of wisdom, he 
survejs all beings Those tliat are displeasing to him the ungodly, 
he casts down into “ the pit . (II , r6, 8) 

“ Remove your nooses, O gods [the Aditjas] , remove mj sin , 
seize me not as a bird in the nest Be with us this day, O w orship- 
ful ones , I will tremblingly nestle against youc heart , protect us, 
>e gods, from the devounng wolf and from falling into the pit ” 

( 11 , = 9 . 6 ) 

“ Indra holds no kinship with those who press no soma , he is 
neither friend nor brother to them , he casts the unfriendly into the 
depths ” (IV , 25, 6 ) • 

“ Cast down our enemies mto the nethermost darkness,’ n Rishi 
prays to Indra 

8 It was not unnecessarj’^ to duel! thus long on 
the vagueness, the indefiniteness — uc might say the 
spirituality — of the Aryan conception of a future 
life as we find it expressed in the Rig*Vcda, because 
it differs so exceedingly from A\hat wc arc familiar 
with in later, Brahmanic, times. And the change 
soon comes In the Ath.maVcda already wenre 
confronted by a thoroughly materialistic paradise 
and hell We are informed exactly of the pleasures 
which wait on the blessed dead, and tlic torments 
which the wicked dead suffer The few delicate 
touches, which show' us the Fathers “revelling in 
bliss ’’with Yama and Vdruna under “ the tree of 
beautiful foliage,” which is the sky with its stars, are 
spread and flattened out into a broad description of 
prosaic delights every pious inmate is approached 
by beautiful, luminou?,, gentle cows, who never kick 
and arc always ready to be milked ; mild breezes and 
soft showers cool the air; there arc ponds of clari- 
fied butter, streams of honey, and rivers of milk and 
curds. No one is rich or poor, powerful or oppressed. 
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The beautiful vcv.se of IX., 113 — “Where there is 
happine.ss aiul cicli^hl, vhcrc jo}' aiul pleasure reside, 
where tile desiics of our desire are attained ”~is in- 
Icrpretcd in the sense of the must earthly delights, 
— witli the assistance of the fascinating Apsaras, the 
Houris of Indian mythology. In short we have be- 
fore us Islam's paradise in its completeness. On tlie 
other liand the pit of nethermost darkness has become 
a he^I — a “ hell of hells " ' — where great criminals 
sit in a pool of blood and cat hair for food, while the 
tears of the wronged and the water in which the 
dead arc washed are their only drink. Vaina, too, 
the luminous, the gentle king of happy spirits, who 
was dreaded and terrible only because Death Aterri- 
riblc after all, even at his mildest, changes fast into 
the grim ruler of the various hell-worlds ndraka'), 

the ruthless judge and torture-master, tricked out in 
all the cheap horrors of the later popular devil. It 
is not yet so in the Artharva-Veda, to be sure, but 
there already the son of Vivasvat wears a forbidding 
aspect as the impersonation of Death itself — “ Yama- 
Mrityu.” 

9. There are various kinds of Pitris : the Fathers 
of individual families, those of tribes, and the Fathers 
of the race. It is a general way nations have, this 
of making tutelary spirits of their remote ancestors, 
to whom they then look for aid and protection. 
They generally go the further l(^igth of making those 
ancestors god-descended, thus not only keeping up 
the dear and sacred family bond through all ages 
past and to come, but also asserting their own con- 
' Tnlaiala, the original form of the Greek lar-iaros. 
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nection with a heavenly home, then own origmallj 
divine descent This is but a way of expiessing the 
djml> peiceived higher and better self, theconscious 
ness of the presence in us of a something divine, 
self acting and independent of our will Other 
nations have raised to this dignity their ancient 
heroes, the fighters and lawgivers, the founders of 
their states and royil houses. But the Arjas of 
India, true to the early developed sacerdotal bent of 
their race, claimed descent from their ancient sacri 
fleers and priestly poets (Rishts) — their saints — and, 
through them, kinship with the gods Tlius arose 
the sacred hosts of heaven — the Angiras, singers 
of hymns, the Bhrigus, whose name connects tlicm 
with the sacrificial fire,' and many others, generally 
m troops or groups, also the numerous single 
saints or hol> patriarchs, severally honored as the 
progenitors of sacred priestly families or of the 
human race itself, such as Vasishtha, VisluAmitra, 
Kashyapa, and numbers of others, later ones, not to 
be found m the Rig Veda To nil these tare cascribcd 
not only extensive power, together with the con 
stant desire to interfere in and direct the affairs of 
men, but the highest cosmical functions, even to 
active participation m the work of creation and that 
of preserving the worlds This uc find cicarl) 
indicated alrcad> m the Rig, foreign .as it is to 

Bhn^ji comes from t root Hiirii — ‘ lobiirn roist nndmust 
have been an old name of flame, of I iglilning ilstlf It survives 
m GreeJk (to blare to le _^jrc 

/7asli be resplendent) vvtlli all thcirderivativcs chief of win liNl’ie 
hghtnmg boll not to speak «)f Ihtir numerous 
tenty m our modem tongues 
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the exuberant extravagances of later Brahmanism. 
What else but such cosmic work — expressed in 
conventional Vedic phrase — are the Angiras doing, 
when they “ help Indra break open the stable and 
let out the cows ” ? or the Fathers (Pitris generally), 
when they are said to have adornecf the black horse 
with pearls (to light the stars in the sky), and to 
hav^ placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day or to have spread out heaven and earth 
in concert with Soma? (VIII., 48, 13), or when 
they are called “warders of the Sun” (X., 154, 5), 
and said to have “ brought the great light ” ? It 
should be remembered, though, that they do all 
this, not in the naturalistic order of things, but 
through the spiritual power conferred by the fault- 
less performance of rites and sacrifices. It is as im- 
personations of ritualistically perfect prayer that the 
Angiras “break open the stable,” because such 
prayer has compelling force over nature, and brings 
rain, -sunlight, keeps the world in place, etc. It is 
as the representatives of this same spiritual power 
that the Pitris have so much to do with ordering or 
producing natural phenomena. Nevertheless the 
path of the Fathers is distinct from that of the gods, 
fpr it is that of death (see X., 18, i, and 88, 15), by 
which all men are to follow. It is meet therefore 
that the oblations offered to both should also be 
different. So, while the Father^ are soma-lovers and 
soma-drinkers and have a general invitation to come 
and partake of it at sacrifices with the gods, special 
offerings are reservmd for them at their own particu- 
lar commemorative festivals — the shraddlids — princi- 
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pally a kind of wheat cake or dumpling called pinda, 
one of which is provided for every Pitar invited.* 
For there were different kinds of shraddhds, on differ- 
ent occasions and anniversaries. Some were sacred 
to the memory of one departed relative, some to 
that of the family dead generally, and some to that 
of all the pious and glorified dead — a sort of All 
Saints’ Day. The great hymn, X., 15, would /ecm 
to have been fitted for a solemnity of the latter kind ; 
but the last verse shows it to liave been used at 
funerals. Of course that particular verse may have 
been added specially for such occasions and omitted 
at other times. 

“I Let the Fathers arise Uie upper, the lower, and tlie miilille,* 
the offerers of soma they the kindly ones, versed m sacrificial lore 
t\ho have entered spintdife— let them be gracious to our intoca- 
tions — 2 We will pay reverence Icwlay to the I others >\ho departed 
in early times, and to those who followed later , to tho«e who reside 
in the earths aerial space and those that are with the races of the 
beautiful dwellings ^ . A ^ e Fathers, who sit on the sneri- 

flcial grass, come to us with help , these oblations we have prepared 
for you partake of them , bring us health and blessings unmixed — 

5 ^^e mute the soma loving Fathers to partake of the food they 
love, placed for them on the grass , may they come and hear iis, help 
us and bless Uo — 6 * l>o us no injurj , O I nthers, on ac- 

count of ail) offence which we after the manner of men, nn) liavc 

'Hence the name findt pttrnajna — “cake oblation to the 

Fathers ’’ * 

* The three worlds the three birthplaces of Agiil 

* 1 his has been understood by some as meaning the races of men, 
while others interpret “Ihe races of goiU ” More probably the 
latter 

* This is approximative One translator has intercede for «' 
another “ speak graciotislv to U" " etc But ilicre H no doubt al^out 
the help and blessing sued for. 
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committed against you. — 7. Sitting in the lap of the dawns, give 
wealth to the pious moital, to your sons, O Fathers, grant them 
plenty and prosperity. — 8. May Yama, rejoicing with our ancient 
Fathers, the best, the gracious, who have come to our soma-oblations, 
drink his fill, eager, with the eager Vasishthas. — 9. Come, O Agni, 
with those who are longing and athirst, sitting with tlie gods, versed 
in sacrifice, praised in hymns by Rishis, with the benevolent Fathers, 
the true, the wise, who dwell in light. — 10. Come, O Agni, with the 
thousands of ancient and later Fathers, eaters and drinkers of obla- 
tions, who are reunited with Indra and the gods, who praise the gods 
in li|it. — II. — Come hither, j'e Fathers that have been tasted by fire 
(cremated). ... 13. The Fathers who are here, and those who 

are not here ; those we know and those we do not know ; thou, O 
Agni, who knowest all beings {Jdtavedas), knowest how many they 
are. ... 14. Along with those Fathers who were burned and 

those who were not burned by fire,* and who are gladdened by our 
oblation in the middlemost heaven, — with these, O Self-resplendent, 
convey this body to the spirit-world and shape it according to our 
desire.” 

10. If a people’s ideas on future life and their 
treatment of their dead yield a good standard by 
which to judge of their spirituality, their ideas on 
domestic life on earth and their treatment of their 
women form an even more decisive test of the degree 
of ethical culture they have attained. Here, again, 
and on the same showing — that of the Rig-Veda, — 
we have no reason to be ashamed of our early Aryan 
ancestors. The 'direct evidence it affords is scant, if 
we count by pages, being contained almost entirely 
in the great wedding hymn, X., 85 ; but it is quite 
sufficient to show that the position held by the 
Aryan woman in Vedic Pen jab was a most honor- 
able, nay, exalted one, v/hich later influences and 


* In allusion to the two rites of cremation and burial. 
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developments changed by no means for the better, 
but rather, and very much, for the -worse Nor js 
only the later dire doom of avidous meant by this — 
unknown, as we have seen, to the early Aryas, — but 
also, and even chieflj, the womans home life, as 
wife and mother She appears to have been on a 
footing of perfect equality with her husband, subject 
absolutely to no one in Ins house, not eien to his 
parents, let alone his brothers and sisters What is 
more, she was a bride , and, though it was 

customary to make the official demand through 
third persons, it is more than probable that her con- 
sent was made sure of first, and indeed that she was 
frequently awarded the privilege of choosing out of 
many suitors This fine old Ar>an custom endured 
far into the classical Brahmanic period, and the epics 
frequently show us noble maidens holding solemn 
levees on such occasions — the so called 5tnj<7/«tnrnx 
— a custom abundantly vouched for by tlie traditions 
of other nations of Ar>an stock — Greeks, Teutons, 
Celts In her fathers house the Aryan maiden cn 
joyed the usual shelter and cherishing, and lier 
brothers were her born champions and protectors 
For we find passages m the Rig-Vcda wlicro tlie 
fate of tlic brotherlcss orphan maiden is deplored 
because she has to look out for a husband licrself, 
and those who wrong such a maiden arc said to be 
“born for that fathon'Icss place — the nameless pit 
of darkness into which Vdruna casts evildoers 

1 1 The sacredness of the marriage tic and the 
marriage rite is impressed on men m trulv Vcdic 
guise b} a description of <i marriage in heaven, w Inch 
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forms the introduction to the wedding hymn. This 
marriage of Surya, the Sun-maiden, with Soma, is 
evidently presented as the prototype of all earthly 
marriages, and as attesting the divine origin of the 
institution. That in this case, as always, their 
heaven was only a reflection of their earth, never 
occurred to the pious performers of the rite, for of 
t]iat^-\o people is ever conscious, — not the masses, 
anyhow. Surya is the daughter of Savitar, who 
gives her, “consenting in her heart,” to Soma. The 
Ashvins are the bridegroom’s best men (who made 
the demand), and Agni is the bride’s escort (who 
rides before her and brings her to her husband). 
The naturalistic interpretation of the myth presents 
no great difficulty. The Sun-maiden (only another 
form of the Dawn), can very well wed with Soma in 
any of his capacities. Perhaps, though, his sacer- 
dotal aspect, as king of sacrifice, is the most appro- 
priate, not merely because of the Dawn’s connection 
Avith holy rites, but chiefly because the development 
of the simple myth-nucleus shows Surya to have 
undergone the same spiritually ritualistic transforma- 
tion as so many originally naturalistic myth-persons, 
into an impersonation of Prayer. The enumeration 
pf her bridal paraphernalia is wholly symbolical : 
“ Beautiful in sooth Avere Surya’s bridal robes ” : 
they Avere made of different sacred metres. Heaven 
and earth Avere the frame of h(?r chariot, that chariot 
itself “ her heart’s thought,” hymns AA'^ere the beams 
that supported it, “the two ears” the Avheels, 
“ knowledge ” Avas her cushion, “ seership ” her jew- 
elry; sacred songs Averc the diadem on herbroAV and 
24 
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ornaments m her hair, the Rig and the Saman 
were the steers uho drew her chariot “along the 
easy pith of heaven ” We have here all the pomp 
and circumstance of Vedic sacrifice, and the sjm 
bolical description ends with this remarkable verse 
‘ Two w heels of thy chariot, O Siirj^a, the Brahmans 
know, according to truth, but the third, the hidden 
one, IS known onij to the deep inquiring “ Tlic 
allusion is here to “the two worlds,” \isiblC and 
known to all, and to that third world, mysterious, 
invisible, which is the very sanctuary where the 
origin of things (of the gods) is fore\er hidden from 
mortal sight, and towards which the searching 
thought of the seers is ever draw n Vet in tlic face of 
all this, the popular impression seems to ln\c been 
that the marriage of Sury A and Soma is that of the Sun 
(feminine, as in Germany ) and the Moon Tw o \ crscs 
(i8 and 19) of tlie liamn admit of no other interpre- 
tation ‘These two children wander one after the 
other by their wonderful power, they’ go dancing 
round the place of sacrifice ’ TJic one beholds all 
existing things, the other, ordaining the times, is 
born again and again The liarmonious cooperation 
of the two rulers of the Iica\cns is presented ns the 
model of an harmonious wedded life, 

12 The rest of the lumn is really' a collection ot 
wedding formulas and sayings, loosely’ strung to- 
gether, unlike the grqjit funeral hymn, X , iS, which 
presents such a beautifully sequenced, harmonious 
whole But the action is as clearly discernible 

• T firnngh iinil *>| He /inimcr 
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through the accompanying text. So we can easily 
imagine the bride’s parents giving her their final bless- 
ing and formally releasing her from her duty to her 
own home and family, to transfer it to the new, as 
they recite these verses : 

“Straight and thornless be the path by which our friends go to 
their wedding. May Aryaman and Bhaga conduct us all ; easy to 
manage be the household. ... I release thee /wr, but not ihei'e. 
There I bind thee with auspicious bonds, that these twain, O gracious 
Indra, may be rich in sons and rich in substance. — May Pushan lead 
thee hence, taking thee by the hand ; may the two Ashvins drive thee 
on their chariot. Hie thee to the house which thou art to rule.” 

Some blessings follow the bride on her way, one 
of which is a most remarkable and direct assumption 
of “ heredity ” as a lurking danger : 

* ‘ The diseases which follow ihf brilliauf bridal procession from her 
own clan, lei the venerable gods drive them back to whence they came. 
Let not waylayers molest the rvedded couple ; may they pass safely 
through all dangers on well laid out paths ; )nay all fly far away who 
bring evil. — Beautifully is the bride adorned ; come, all — contemplate 
her ; then, after wishing her happiness, depart to your hopes.” 

The actual marriage rite consisted in the bride- 
groom’s taking the bride’s right hand and leading 
her three times around the household fire, from left 
to fight, and in the sacred formula he recited in so 
doing; 

“ By thy right hand for happiness I ?ake thee, that thou raayest 
reach old age with me, thy husband. Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, 
Puramdhi (?), gave thee to me, to rule our house together.” 

“ To thee, O Agni, v/r.s .Surya first presented with her wedding 
escort ; so now give thcu this bride to her husband, and offspring 
besides,” 
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It is not clear who recites this last verse. Scarcely 
the husband. At her arrival at her new home the 
bride is welcomed with these verses; 

“ Here may dehghl be thine through wealth and progenj. One 
this house thy watchful care Live with thj husband, and in old age 
may jou still rule your household. 

“ Here now remain, nor ever part , enjoy the full measure of jour 
5 ears , with sons and grandsons sporting, be glad m heart within jour 
house " 

It IS the husband who pronounces the final bene- 
diction, These verses arc the most important and 
significant, as determining the position of the future 
housewife 

‘ Children and children’s children may Trijapati gue us, may 
Aryaman bless us with wealth uiitooM age Enter, not evil bring- 
ing, thy husband's homestead Within the home maj man and licast 
increase and thrive ‘ i ree from the evil eje, not lactiing wedded 
love bnng good luck even to the beasts • c/ m/itf, hi\;hl 

of «««/» /;!//<<', bearthg herots, hmorin^ the gotit, thtftnsutt; j,>\ * 

. This hnde, O gracious Indra. make rich m sons and in happi- 
ness Grant her ten children, and spare her husband as ihe eleventh 
— Rule then and govern over thy huslvand's father and inolher, over his 
sisters an<f hi', Iirolhcrs — afay all Ihe go<K umte oiir heart*- " 

How absolute the Wife's and mother’s supremacy, 
as here proclaimed and consecrated by the husband ! 
And what a terrible falling off from this high stand- 
ard is presented By the condition of women, as 
modified in later Brahmanism, and especially Ilin- 
diiism, by all sorts of foreign deteriorating influences 


* 'Ihc text has the Ivvo-footed and the four footot.” 

’Might not the passage in italics lie I'lhcllol for all times, “The 
Whole Dut) of Woman ' ? 



and of sjH'cnialivc !ucubration>. ihc condition wliich 
cntsurc< \<y this tlay and makes of tlu: Inilk of Hindu 
women tine of the most dccjily ojiprcsscd, pitiable 
fractions of humanity. ICvcn titc popular life of 
mtniern nation<--ovpcciaily tlu: .Slavs and Germans, 
where the stm's britle enters her husband’s family in 
an aviiwedly subttnlinate c.ipaeity. and becomes 
almost the bond sl.i\'e of his parents, his sisters' 
.'•ervahil aiul .scajua^oat — falls far short tif the ideal of 
domestic life set np by €>iir so-called “barbarous" 
e.arly ancestors. That su'ch .an ideal implies mon- 
ooamy is self-evident. ' 

15. Of course the entire marri.aoe ritual did not 
ctiitsisl of onlv hvmn X.. 8v anv more than the 
entire funeral service consisted of hymn X., iS. 
both arc ctimpleted aiul supplementeil by verses 
from other hymns, frtnn the Rio-X’eda and the Alhar- 
vaA'cda. the’ latter bcino little more than amplifi- 
cations of the l^i" texts, and mostly lacking their 
concise directness, their simplicit\-. On the subject 
of love and marriage customs much more may be 
gathered from scattered passages, mostly illustrative 
similes and illusions — as when a poet says to Indra 
and Agni, inciting them to liberality, “ I have heard 
^that ye arc more lavish in gifts than a son-in-law or 
a bride’s brother,” and others. Some spells, too — 

’ The texts whicli have been adduced as evidences of polygamy 
prove at most the existence of harcm-iyc, not that of polygamy as a 
leg.al institution, under which sever.tl or many wives have-equal con- 
jugal rights. Eesides, it is always the rich and the^ powerful who are 
alluded to in such passages — and these have at all times allowed 
themselves (and been able to afford) exceptional latitude in their 
domestic arrangements. 
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of very rare occurrence m the Rig-Veda, — are pre 
served , one by ulnch a giri lays the household 
asleep — from her old grandfather to the watchdog — 
in expectation of her lover’s visit, one for the 
defeat and destruction of a rival The Atliarvan 
abounds in such passages and incantations, but our 
object at piesent is to reconstruct Aryan life in its 
more unalloyed form as presented on tlie internal 
evidence of the purer Rig 

14 There are a few so called hjmns winch arc 
really nothing but short poems, descnptiv e of this 
or that particular feature of contemporary life, good 
or evil — what the Germans would call Ctilturbildcr ^ — 
and have nothing to do with religion, and if they 
have been incorporated in the collection, contran 
to the rule that every hymn shall be addressed to 
some god or gods, it must have been because their 
great literaiy merit and cultural importance was 
early recognized, and the framers of the sicrcil 
canon saw no better wa> of preserving them Some 
of them greatly confirm us in the impression tint tlu, 
Aiyan moral code, as mirrored in the Rig-Veda, 
bore, on the whole, a singularly pure and elevated 
character So nothing can be more nobly beauti 
ful, in feeling and wording, than the following, on^ 
almsgiving, or rather on the duty of giving, of help 
mg, generally (X , 1 17) 

r 

* I Thfe gods hiNe not ordained hunger to be our «Iestnicti)n 
E^cn those who are full fed areosertaken bj sanous forms of death 
lie who gi\ es becomes not poorer for it 1 ut the mi cr finds no com 
fort — 2 He who himself well jrovided repulses the jxx r man 
sshom he brew in I eitcr times when he a»ks for fooil an I drink 
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such a man also flmls no comforter.' — 3. He is tlic bountiful man 
who gives to the lean beggar who comes to him craving food. Suc- 
cess attends that man in the sacrifice and he .secures for himself a 
friend in the future.- — 4. That is no friend who will not share with a 
friend who comc.s to him seeking for sustenance. Let every one de- 
part from such a man — his house is no place to stay at — and .seek for 
some one else, who is liberal, though he be a stranger. — 5. I.et them 
who can do .so, helj) those in need ; let thonlook down ihclongpath 
(of futurity) : for oh, riches revolve like the wheels of a chariot ; they 
come now to one, now to another.' — 6. In vain the fool obtains food : 
I tell the truth, — it becomes his destniction. Xo friend will be his, 
nor companion ; he who has his food to liimself lias his sin to him- 
self.” 


15. The leading vices of the Aryan race have 
always been drinking and gambling. The Rig-Veda 
bears ample witness to both. The materialistic .sym- 
bolism of the Soma-worship greatly helped to con- 
firm, almost inculcate, the former, by the stress it 
laid on the supposed divine (fiery) element in the 
sacred intoxicant." Gambling — in the form of dice 
— is also frequently alluded to.“ But we would 
scarcely expect, at so early a date, a portrayal of a 
gambler’s career, so modern, we may say, so alive 
with actuality, as that given in the so-called hymn 


' Roth’s translation is followed in this verse. 

<• ^ Muir’s rendering. Grassmann has ; “ He meets the same treat- 
ment when he asks for assistance,” and Roth : “ He willingly meets 
the cry for help.” 

“ We must remember that the wheel simile was probably not trite 
three thousand years ago. And yet — ^it may have been even then : it 
is used so glibly ! and occurs repeatedly. 

We have seen that against the abuse thus fostered an important 
part of Zarathushtra’s reform was directed. — See Story of Media^ 
etc., p. 1 18 f. 

■’’See hymn to V.aruna, p. 223 ; to Ushas, I., 92, 10, p. 223. 
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X., 34. It is the gambler who speaks in his own 
person, and no habttu^ of Monte Carlo could lay 
bare more remorseful and helpless self-condemnation 
in the ruthless grip of the enthralling passion, or 
depict more graphically its disastrous effects on 
home and famil}’. 

” I The tumbling, exaling ttice <lelight rac as llic) roll on the 
bonnl , they arc to me like a Urauglit of the soina-plant grow nig on 
Mount Miijavant — 2 Mj wife never quarrelled with me or irritated 
me She was kind to me and to my friends Hut I, for the sake of 
the hazardous dice, have spumed my de\otcd spouse— 3. M) 
iniillier-indaw detests me, my w ife rejects me , the gambler finds no 
comforter N*or can f «ee what a gambler in good for, nnj inore 
than a ^aluabIe horse worn out with age — 4 Others pa> court to the 
wife of the man whoso wealth i< co\etc<l by the impetuous dice. 
1 ather, mother, brothers, cf) out * \M»o is the man? Take him 
aw as bound ' ' ‘ — 5. Roots e as I ma), ‘ I will play no more, for nil 
ni> fnend> desert me.' the moment I hear the rattle of the brown 
ones [dice], I hasten to the as a ssoman ti> her loser.— 6 The 
gambler goes to the asNcmbly [of gambler*] full of confidence ‘ to. 
da) I win’ Rut the dice inflame hi» desire b) making ostr liis 
sunnings to hiN opponent — 7 Ihc) are like fish-hooks that pierce 
the flesh, dccciscrs. that bum and torture \ftcr a brief run of 
luck, the) rum the ssinner, )ct are they to the gambler swtet as 
hciiics — *1 Ihcir troop of fift).tbrcc jm allusion prnbabl) t» the 
pi ints] disports itself ftftir nik-* as fixed as Sasitar's ordinances, 
riic) Imiss not to the ssraih cscii of the fiercest — the king himself 
makes obiisancc to them — <) I hej roll downward ; they bound iq>- 
ward , — basing no hands, dies osercontc those 'sho hast. 'I hese 
celestial coals, «hcn thrown on the dict-lHtard, scorth the heart, 
though cold tlicmselies — ii> I orsaktn mourns the gamester's wife. 
Vne mot'iicr lor flic s»n nbo ir>inis Oie knows not where. It sexes 
him to Set h s nw n ssife and then to obscrse the s\l\cs and liapp)' 


' He pm 1 «I> 1 ) basing staked Ids oss n Id^erts midlist — the depth 
* f disjnct 
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homes of others. — ii. In debt, an.xious, eager for money, he goes to 
other people’s house at night.^ In the morning he yokes the brown 
liorses [the dice] ; by the time the fire goes out, he breaks down 
miserably. — 12. To him who is the leader of your great host, the 
king of your whole band, I will not begrudge gifts — I swear it with 
outstretched fingers. — 13. ‘Let the dice alone ; tend thy farm ; re- 
joice in thy goods and be content. Here, game-ster, is thy cattle ; 
here thy wife.’ This word spake to me the adorable Sa\dtar. — 14. 
^lake peace then and take pity on me, nor entice me any longer with 
your dire witcher}’, O dice ! Let your wrath, your enmity, abate. 
Let another pine, a bondsman to the brown ones ! ” 


16. That the vice of gambling should breed the 
worse vice of cheating at play stands to reason. 
Accordingl}^ we find it mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
with a frequency and familiarity which shows the 
practice to have been a common one, though ac- 
counted very heinous." It even would seem to have 
been a favorite accusation to hurl, out of malice, 
at an enemy, on a par and jointly with that of the 
still more abhorred practice of witchcraft. Such, at 
least, is the suggestion which appears to 'be offered 
by a very curious passage in the long so-called 
“cursing hymn” of Vasishtha (VII., 104). The 
fanatical, irascible old Rishi was a vigorous and 
comprehensive curser, and, while he was about it, 
anathematizing the foes of his people and of his 
*gods, he gave a “ raking ” to his own personal ene- 
mies, vehemently repudiating certain aspersions on 
his character : 


’ To beg, or to steal? 

- It is evidently alluded to in the verse quoted on p. 223 (I., 92, 
10) : Ushas cheats men out of their lives, as the “ clever gambler” 
his associates out of the stakes. 
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" lie «ho attacks me ^'lth lying angry words when I go my ways, 
thinking no cmI, let hiit»> O Indra, come to nothing, as water that is 
taken up in the hollow of the hand . If, O Agni, I were a 

cheating gamester, — if 1 did honor the gods hypocritically' But 
why art thou wroth with me? Cast the slanderers into miseiy — Let 
me die this da> if I e%er practised witchcraft, or ever destro>ed anj 
man's vital power by spells ma) he, therefore, lose his friends who 
falselj called me w izard — Him w ho said to me, the pure, ‘ A w izard 
art thou,’ who, himself a fiend, boasted ‘ I am holj ’ — him ma> Indra 
slaj w ith his great weapon, may he fall into the nethermost depth " 

I/. The filbt part of this effusion is the most ener- 
getic piece of cursing in the whole Rig-Veda, and 
speaks \olumes for the Vcdic x\ryas’ capacity for 
holesoine, w holc-licarted hatred of tJicir native foes 
or religious antagonists. Indra and Soma arc 
jointly implored to deal uith them : 

“Indra and Soma bum the <It\iK dvstroj them throw them 
down >e two Bulls, the people lint grow m darkness' Hew down 
the madmen, sufTocalc, kill them, hurl them away and shy the 
voracious — Inilri and “^oma up together against the cuiMiigdtmon ’ 
May he bum and lii's hke an obhtioit in llic lire ' Put )our evtr- 
lasting hatred upon the villain who halts the Brahnnn, who ciu 
flesh, and whose look i'* abominable ' — Itulrv and Soma, hurl Hit 
evildoer into the pit, t'cn into unfathomable darkntss 1 Mn) jour 
strength be full of wrath to hold out, that not one maj come out 
again " * 

The third part consists of a string of curses on a 
variety of evil spirits and goblins that lurk in the 
night — some invi-iblcasoine in all sorts of uncanny 

* • Brihmvn ” here has the meiiung “ he who pr-vj^ rightlv," and 

inv) applv to the pnc-lv as a not jet as a r.if/.. escept as there 
mvv l*e »ai<l to !«; , I'te feeling ” or Mfong ilinlike nml aloofness, 

on the ivut «if the \r»as aginst the natives — Dvsjuv. 

• M*v Mrllcr’s rei 'enng 
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fonns — do". owl, cuckoo, h;iwk. birds that whirr 
tlirouoh the darkIlc^s. dcfding saci'ificcs — and ends 
with a pra\-or to Indra, for protection against '• tlic 
fury of the wi'/.ards ” and tlic wiles of witches, and 
for the destruction of both them and “ the idols with 
the crooiced necks." ' On the whole it .seems as 
though Vasishtha atul his particular people — /, e.. the 
tribo whose purolniti he was. for wliom he prayed 
and sacrificed — were molested and beset in this man- 
ner to an unusual extent. Which ma\' not appear 
stranac if we remember that V’asishtha was the un- 
compromising foe of the native races, the fierce 
champion of Aryan exclusiveness, the founder of 
Brahmanic orthodoxy and priestcraft in their more 
offensive forms. It is no wonder that those whose 
enlightenment he o])posed, whom he despised, 
abominated, and cursed, should have retaliated in all 
direst ways known to them. (.See pp. 320 /7'*) 

18. The few instances we find in the Rig- Veda of 
the active use of spells may certainly be classed under 
the head of “ white ’’ — or harmless — magic, since they 
consist almost entirely of the gathering and handling 
of herbs, apparently not even accompanied b}’’ con- 
juring — except in the case of a woman, who digs up 
’a plant to make a love potion of, for the routing 
of a rival in her husband’s affections (X., 145). She 
appears to have been successful, for there is a song 
of triumph and exultation at having got rid of all 
intruders and secured her proper place as sole ruler 
of her household. But the general and approved 
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uses of herbs and plants ^\ere evidently for healing 
purposes, as shown in the so-called “ Song of the 
Physician” — really an herb healer, uho wanders 
about the country with his box of ashvattha-wood. 
The good man makes no secret of tlie fact that Ins 
chief object is a livelihood This charming Cnltur- 
abounds in little homely touches which throw 
just the side-hghts we arc so eager for on thejnan- 
nersand wavs of those otherwise unattainable times 
The healer begins by formally announcing that he 
will sing the praise of “the herbs, the verdant” 
whicli are among the oldest of things. 

' Ilundreil foWarejour«ayj, thousaiul fold jour growlli, 

endowed with hundred \anoiu power* mate me tin-, sict man well 
Gne me victor) •»< to a pn*e winning mare . • . lor 
1 iTiu»t have cattle. horse$, and clothe^ Vou will he worth 

much to me, if )0U make my &ick man well He m whose hands 
herbs are gathered as numerous as nobles [or princes, nf/tt/ts} m the 
ascemblv, he 1 $ accounted a skilful healer a tamer of fiends and 
diseases — The water) the milk) the nourishing, the strengthening 
—here the) all are together to heal what is wrong willi him — 1 he 
herb', fragrance escapes [from the boaj as a herd from the stable, to 
earn a price for me — and Ui) life for thee, good man . . 

No let nr hindrance keeps tlicm back, the) are as the thief who 
breaks through fences When I, OjcsimpIeS, grasp )ou 

sierid) in mv hands sickness flees awa) as a criminal who fears the 
grij> of the law In >oMr progress from limb to limb, and from 
one ariKiilatiun to anoiber \e drive sickness liefore vou, as surelj* 
as a severe judges sentence —Hee then sickness, flee nwa>— with 
magpicsand with hawks flee on the pinions of the winds na) of the 
vrhirlwjnd^ ' , 

19 Tli.it our licrb-hcalcr wa;> np exception with 
his “(.VC to biisintss,*’ is mo'5t gr.nphicall) shown by 


I lb s iraiislatKii is here f ill >wc<J 
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the following short and humoristic piece, which, 
besides, is of importance as bearing witness to the 
absence .of caste divisions in the thorough confusion 
of pursuits which it describes : 


“ We men have all our various fancies and designs. The carpenter 
seeks something that is broken, the doctor a patient, the priest some- 
body who will sacrifice. — The smith, with well-dried wood, with 
anvil.^ud with feather fan, to activate the flame, seeks after a man 
with plenty of gold. — I am a poet, my father is a doctor, my mother 
a grinder of corn. With our different views, seeking for gain, we 
run (after our respective objects) as after cattle.” 

20. It is, of course, possible to e.Ktract from the 
hymns infinitely more material — mostly fragmentary 
— than we could attempt here for the reconstruction 
of Vedic life. This has been done exhaustively b\’’ 
H. Zimmer, in his unique and most valuable work, 
Altindischcs LcbciL to which we refer the more in- 
quiring of our readers ; with the remark, however, 
that he takes his material from all the four Samkiids, 
and therefore presents probably a somewhat later 
picture of Aryan culture than that which we have, 
in this chapter, striven to evolve almost entirely from 
the Rig-Veda alone. 


CHAPTER A 


THE RIG-\ FDA : f \CRIFICE. r 

1. It seems at first sight as though a chapter on 
Vedtc culture must be wofully incomplete if it docs 
not include a picture of the status of the priests in 
the social and moral order of those early Aryan com- 
munities, and a description of their ministrations, 
which may all be comprised under the one head of 
Vajna — Sacrifice. But it is just because of the im- 
mense extent of the subject, and its immense import 
not merely in the actual life, outer and inner, but 
m the evolution of the religious and philosophical 
thought of one of the world’s great races, that it can- 
not possibly be disposed of among other matters, but 
imperatively demands — when it cannot have a book 
— a chapter to itself. 

2. Tlie priests whi> confront uj in the Rig-Veda, 
though already forming a distinct class (not caste),* 
arc simpler in attitude and in organization than their 
successors, the Br^dimans. Instead of the large array 
of priests of various Vank, specialists in numberless 
details of ritual, there is the priest generally — //olnr, 
and the tribal or family priest —///reZ/zV/r. That the 
ritual, however, uas already complicated and exceed- 
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ingly precise, is shown very clearly through all the 
Rig texts. The priests’ services were appreciated 
and rewarded accordingly. There is a whole class of 
texts — usually verses appended or interpolated — 
known under the name of (ftinastuiis. They consist 
of lists of the presents received from wealthy 
chieftains and royal patrons, intermingled with 
praises and blessings, and frequently mention- 
ing »the occasion which prompted the largess 
T— daksliimi is the technical word. Historically 
these arc, of course, among the most valuable 
texts, from the glimpses of contemporary life and 
manners which they afford. We meet there, too, 
familiar names — of tribes known to us from the his- 
torical portions; of famous kings belonging to the 
more powerful dynasties. Thus Divodasa, king of 
the Trilsu, is one of three kings who arc named as 
having given a large bounty out of the booty gained 
in a successful expedition against Shambara, the 
mountain chieftain : 10 steeds, 10 baskets full of 
raiment and other articles, 10 lumps of gold, 100 head 
of cattle. Another time Sudas, Divodasa’s son, is 
one of the givers. Then it is a king of the Turvasu 
who presents two illustrious priestly families with 
60,000 head of cattle, while a king of the Yadu re- 
'wards the Kanvas for a victory over the Parsu (a 
Persian tribe) which is attributed to the efficacy of 
their prayers, with a dakshind of 300 horses, 10,000 
cattle, many double teams ot oxen. Again Trasa- 
dasyu, grandson pf the powerful Puru king Kutsa, 
sends the Kanvas 50 women slaves. Handsome 
chariots and harness are highly prized ; the horses are 
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frequentlj said to be “ richly adorned ith pearls ’ ' 
One Kanva priest exults in advance over an c\. 
pected dakshtnd in cattle, which he has reason to 
think will be so abundant that people will say Vala, 
the cave demon. Ins given up his kine. Of course, 
the more generous the givers the higher the praise 
The Kinvas appear to have come in for more good 
things than an> of the others It is still one of their 
family who boasts of having received from a King 
w ith the significant name of Wolf to thcDasvu’ 
{Dasya^ci^rtka) on occasion of a great victorv over 
black native tribes, ^dakshtnd of Joo white cattle as 
shining as the stars of heaven, lOO bamboo reeds, loo 
dogs, 100 tanned liidcs, loo mats of a certain grass, 
400 baj marcs A certain kingTchitra must have 
shown unheard of hbcralit) ,to judge from the praise 
bestowed on him “OnK Indra gives as much, or 
wealth dispensing Sarasvati, exclaims the priest 
(again a Kanv a) ‘ Tchitra is a real king [rdjaii], all 
the others arc wretched little kinglets those 
that live* along the Sansviti Ihit he — he is like 
a thundering ram cloud and gives a thousand 
nivnads' (Ofwhu’ not specified ) 

3 Sometimes approval i> expressed in a cool al 
most condeveendmg tone ‘^ot the most carping, 
mortal jewirriors can find fault with jou Ihit 
when a priest is dissatisfied, he is not slow m ex- 
pressing his thspkasirt*, u^uallj in llie form of sneers 
and siTcasm \ rnthu tlkarlhian) king, who gave 

* n I' mi 't l A euKtmiars v.av ( f an 1 

I n Ho Icii c lip lie of till. tiarr> m lii skj allatk li rsc 
a 1 rnc 1 1 ilh j'parl 
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onlv two liorsc.s ;ui(l twcnU’ c<>ws fi)r a victor\', is 
taunted with beini^ hard to get anything from, while 
another is likened to aPani chief, and dismissed with 
the ironical remark: “'i'hat is why our loyal singers 
[priests] have so much to say in praise of Hrihu, that 
most liberal jirinces. 'I'lie Dins^/mvans j princes] 
give out of ostentation. *’ This ill-natured remark 
froip a Vasishtha sounds like the grim oUl Rishi him- 
self. ]5ut no modern diatribe could surpass in scath- 
ing irony two (/AJinstutis, evidently composed with 
the intent of securing to the givers immortality of 
the undesirable kind : 

“ O friends," the lirsl begins. “ i;ct nj) your enthusias’n ; how are 
M’c to give due praise to Sliara, tiie generous, tlie Hl)cral giver? — 
Many of the singer-. [pric>ts] who spread tlie sacrificial grass will 
praise thee as is meet, O Shara, if thou dost present them with a calf 
apiece, as thou didst us. — The noble son of Shuradeva, the wealthy 
lord, brought us three each a calf, Ic.ading it by the car, as one does a 
goat, that she may stand and let her young nurse her.” 

Another is indignant at having received, for some 
elaborate hymns to the Ashvins, of his composing, 
only a chariot without team or harness. He makes 
fun of it, holding the divine Twins responsible for 
his disappointment. 

“From tlie Ashvins, the rich in horses, I rccci\ed a teamlcss 
chariot ; it pleased me much in sooth. — It will have to push on some- 
how witli me to the place where men drink soma, the handsome 
wagon. — Let me have nought to do with dreams or with w'ealthy 
misers ; they are equally unsubstantial.” ' 

' For chapter and verse to all this, see Ludwig Rig-l'fda, vol. iii., 
pp. '2T2)T-’n, where he gives a list of all the dtinastuiis, which may 
then be looked up in the hymns, 

?3 
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4 It ib e\jdcntl\ of set purpose that these — ^\e 
ma> well call them nieicenary — effusions A\erc incor 
porated in the sacred satii/itla, embalmed m it as 
flies in amber, for the edification of all coming gen- 
erations They were to inculcate, by precept and 
example, bj’ praise and withering scorn, the para- 
mount dutj, not merely of honouring and support 
mg the priesthood, but laMshing, heaping gifts on 
them Though, when we read of all these tens* and 
sixties of tliousands of horses and cattle, these untold 
‘ riads of unknown things, we cannot nd our- 
sch cs of a suspicion that these w onderful lists w ere 
sometimes deliberately sn died, tlie better to cnlnnce 
the priests’ merits and claims There still, how c\ cr, 
remains enough, c\cnwith this margin, to astonish 
and pu 7 zle— the rewards arc so out of all proportion 
to wlnt seems to us the simple ministration of con 
ducting religious services — unless there was more in 
them than meets the c)c at first siglit Which, in- 
deed, was the case For the priests were not thought 
mere.]} to a'.sist and lead the devotions of their 
people, in praving and rendering thanks for happj 
events ‘^nch as a victor> gained, a successful expe- 
dition, for the prospering of crops and cattle, for 
increase in offspring and wealth No, these result*, 
ui.rc dircctl> allributid to and thought to depend ' 
on the praving {Jirahtua) of the jiricsts, tlicir text 
reciting the sacrificial rpcs performed bv them, thev 
vould not have liken place if the priests had not 
Jonc tliLNC things or had not done them wi the right 
vi av 7 Ills IS pi rftctlj illustrated hv a v erv effective 
pa oage 1 1 one ( i the histone d Vas shtlia In mns . 
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“ Irresistibly smiting, O Indra and Varuna, ye stood by Sudas ; ye 
heard the brahma tliat cried aloud to you : successful was the sacri- 
fice of the Tritsu fitrohi/as . — Both hosts called on you in the battle, 
for victory and booty, when ye helped Sudas and the Tritsu, when 
they were encompassed around by the Ten Kings. — The ten confed- 
erate kings who do not sacrifice could not conquer Sudas. . Efficient 
was the prayer of the partakers of the sacrifice [the priests], the gods 
came to their sacrifices. — To Sudas, hard pressed in the Battle of the 
Ten Kings, ye gave help, O Indra and Varuna, when the Tritsu, 
white-robed and with braided hair, humbly prayed to you.” ' 

Now the “ ten kings,” as we have seen, were not 
all Dasyu, or wholly Dasyu, and if they invoked the 
Aryan gods in battle, they must have sacrificed to 
them. But they (z. e,, their prie!?ts for them) must 
have blundered, for sacrifice, when rightly performed, 
compels the result. What bounds, then, should a 
king set to his liberality in gratitude for a victory 
which he owes to his ptirohiia and assisting priests ? “ 

5. This notion of obtaining certain exceptional 
boons through the force of prayer and sacrifice, is 
not as foreign to our mode of thinking as that which 
ascribes to them, as produced by them, the regular 

* Meaning the Tritsu priests, this being the priestly garb. 

Not all priests were wealthy, though. We meet here and there 
curiously suggestive plaints like that of a priest who laments that 
rivals crowd him on all sides, till he is ready to faint with want and 
Exhaustion and care gnaws him as a mouse gnaws its own tail, “ me,” 
he adds pathetically, “me, thy singer, O Indra, mighty one!” 
(x. 33, 2-3). We have seen in the satirical song ix, 112, that the 
priest’s “ seeking for .someone who will^fler libations” was a social 
fact as universally admitted as that of the carpenter looking for a job 
or the doctor for a patient. (See p. 381.) We may be sure that such 
])Oor bread-winners did not belong to illustrious and ancient priestly 
families, like those of. the Vasishthas, Kanvas, Bhasadvajas, and the 
like. 
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recurrence of the beneficent phenomena of nature — 
rain and light, the alternation of night and day, the 
coming of the dawn and the sun, of the moon and 
the stars. Nor is there anything unlogical in this: 
once it is admitted that the gods do their work in 
response to sacrifice, the converse proposition is by 
no means far-fetched, namely that they will not do it 
unless so solicited. It remains for us to find out 
wherein lay this compelling power of the brahma 
(ritualistically correct prayer), anti the yajua (ritual- 
istically perfect sacrifice). This is equivalent to the 
question ; What was tlic essence and nature of 
Arj’an sacrifice? 

6. Abel Ilcrgaignc, of all Vedic scholars, lias 
treated this question most thoroughly, has gone 
deepest and nearest to the root of it. Tiic conclu* 
sions to which his investigations lead him can be 
summed up as follous: Sacrifice is an imitation of 
the chief phenomena of the sky and the atmosphere. 
Now it is a notion as old as the race, that a thing 
.ardently wished for may be made to come to pass in 
reality, by performing or reproducing that tiling in 
effig)’. riiis strange: .ibcrration was one of those 
that dic<l hardest. f«>r wc find it very much alive 
down to the later MHltllc-Ages, in the form of that 
‘.pell of the HKitk Art uhich consisted in making a 
V ax effigy of an ^ nemy, then moiling it over a slow 
fire or .sticking .1 pm fiito the place where the Jjeart 
should be, in the t\pccl.iiion that the person treated 
thus in cffig>* w <»uUl waste away \vith consumption 
or licartbrenk. The custom of executing crimin.ils, 
of burning or h.mgmg obnoxious persons in efiigy, 
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when they are out of reach, is clearly based on the 
same primitive idea. And if efficient for evil, why 
should not the same spell be efficient for good also ? 
Sacrifice, looked at from this point of view, would 
be, then, a sort of beneficent conjuring, in accordance 
with the bright and genial Aryan si^irit, while the 
dark and lowering Turanian nature revels in spells 
and incantations for malicious, injurious purposes.* 

7. *Two things are needful: light and rain — Fire 
and Water — Agni and Soma. They are produced in 
two of the three worlds — the Sky and the Atmos- 
phere. 'The Devas (powers of nature) are always 
producing them. Agni is always being “ found ” in 
the waters : as Lightning in the cloud-sea {samudrd), 
as the Sun in the golden waters of the sea of light. 
The Cows are always being found and brought back 
to be milked: the cloud-kine with their rain-laden 
udders ; the light-kine with their golden milk — the 
Dawns and their rays. This is the gods’ allotted 
work, and they do it unremittingly, following “ the 
broad path of Rita” (the Law). Only they need 
sustenance, to invigorate them and keep them ever 
living, ever young ; this sustenance they receive by 
partaking of the “ drink of immortality ” — the amrita 
, — the heavenly Soma Avhich they distil (“ press ”), 
out of the watery elements somewhere in the highest 
heaven-, the hidden world, the Sanctuary of the* 
Universe. All this work, this*everlasting keeping of 

, ^ Bergaigne mentiqjis a custom liich lie Avas told of as still exist- 
iiig on the Isle of Ceylon, and AA'hich consists in placing near a 
groAving fruit a pasteboard effigy, of the size Avhich it is desired that 
the real fruit should attain. 
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the w oriel machinery going, hasi an object to benefit 
the race of men that dwells on earth (of course the 
righteous, well thinking men, / c, the Ar\as, and 
sucli of tlie others as thej appro\e of) It is but 
meet, therefore, that men should try to please the 
gods, keep on good terms with them, — not mcrelj 
out of gratitude, but also because, should they be 
displeased, they might sulk and “strike, and then 
wherewould this earth and its deni/ens be’ Thanks 
cm be expressed in words and gifts, and tlie gods 
shall have both, unstinted Onl>, tlie bulk of men 
can feel, but not alw aj » express , art w illing to gi\ c, 
but do not al\va>s know what and how to gisc, and 
the consequences of giving offence might be serious 
So men will do wiselj to leave these things to their 
poet priests as their mouth pieces and dispensers*— 
those superior, mysteriously gifted individuals 
human, >et more than human ‘ into whom the 
divine Vach has entered (see p 270), and who, 
therefore, can commune with the gods without fear 
or difTidencc, with everflowing river like, musicil 
^pcecll, w ho are on mtini ite terms w ith tlio-je bright, 
beneficent, but awful Powers, understand their ni 
turc, their likes and dislikes and know exactly what 
offerings must pie isc them, and how to make such 
offering acceptable But it is no more than human 
nature', m returning thanks for favors received, to 
request the contmuar\fe,— if possible, an increase— 
of them The ih inksgiving then becomes a prater, 
the think offering a bribe The whole transaction 
degenerates into a bargain 'I he gods arc praised 
and entreateil it toura^td to do tlieirwork and be 
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stow boons, and it is expected they will. For even 
mere mortals — let alone higher beings, noble and 
mighty — would scorn to accept and not give. Here 
again the priests, as specialists in matters of etiquette 
and intercourse between “ the two worlds,” (which 
are said to be as nearly connected as two neighbor- 
ing villages), are the natural go-betweens and 
masters of ceremonies. These matters are all-im- 
portant, for the very existence of the universe, 
and, therefore, of men, is at stake, and, to at- 
tend to them properly, the priest must devote to 
them all his time, his undivided study, and 
attention. It is only right therefore — on the princi- 
ple of division of labor — that he should be exempted 
from other duties, and only just that he should be sup- 
ported in dignified comfort and remunerated on spe- 
cial occasions, when his ministrations have proved 
particularly and palpably successful. This is the con- 
ception of sacrifice and priesthood we are familiar with 
from our study of the religions of antiquity. But the 
specifically Aryan sacrifice, which has been developed 
by Indian Brahmanism to its uttermost possibilities, 
and endures, to a great extent, to this day, goes a 
step further, the step indicated by Bergaigne. 

• 8. It is understood that .the Devas are beneficent 

and well-disposed, as willing as they are able, to be- 
stow benefits and — what is more important still — to 
“ keep the world going.” ‘ Sfill, it were very desir- 

^ It may be remarked incidentally, that this is the original and literal 
meaning of “ Rita.” The root Ri means “ to flow,” and we find it in 
the Greek rheo and again in our own river. The Supreme Law, 
the Cosmic Order, is the even flow of natural phenomena — the na- 
tural sequence of things ; “ Es ist dcr Laiif dcr JVclt," 
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able to be able to cocne them — of course by fair 
means— into doing what -wewant tliat would make 
things absolutely safe for men Here comes in that 
old, old notion — of producing a thing by an imita- 
tion of It On the “ finding” of the heavenly Agni 
and the heavenly Soma, in obedience to the “fi\ed 
ordinances of Riti, the preservation, the continu- 
ance of the world hangs as on a hinge Let Agni 
and Soma, then, be “ found (produced) here on 
earth, strictly according to the “ fi\ed ordinances ” of 
sacrificial Law and Order — the riti, tlic ritual' 
The sacred act on earth shall be the companion piece 
to that m the sk> and the atmosphere , the counter- 
part shall be as exact as inventive ingenuity, aided 
by poetical imagination, can make it The terrestrial 
Agni is“ found, ’ “ hidden ’ m the plants — the wood 
of the (Irani and m the terrestrial Soma, the plant 
tint gives the Tier) drink which warms and invigor 
ates exhilarates and inspires, till men cn out “ \\ e 
have drunk the Soma we have become immortal, 
we hive known tlie gods , in the waters, too, for 
It IS m water that the bruised and broken stems are 
1 ud, to st irt the fermenting process which evolves 
the fier) element of the beverage Tins water is 
the counterp irt of the heavenlj \\ aters, the Mothers 
of Agm, and the I irgt kettle or vat into which the 
boma lb pressed is c died tile uimndra I he otlier 
ingredient is milk — the milk of the carthlv cow. 
the counterpart of the hcuenl> and atmosphene 
Kine of Light and Ram Agni .1nd Soma were 

' Ire sane w r l as t itt — ii i\ th re tl an m i lenlily 

i>r tHt 
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both “brought from afar,” the former “ from Vivas- 
vat,” the latter from “ the house of Tvashtar” — /. c\, 
from the sky, luminous and froAvning ; therefore 
the consecrated spot on which the sacrifice takes 
place, becomes “the seat of Vivasvat.” The vcdi, 
(the place spread with sacred knsJia grass), is “ the 
seat of the gods.” Thunder is the voice, the speech, 
the song of the gods — the divine VAcil. This 
Vach has “entered into the Rishis,” and they sent 
her forth as the sacred word — the well-worded prayer, 
the beautifully fashioned hymn. Thunder also is the 
crashing of the grinding stones, and rain the Soma 
that drops through the sieve or the woollen filter 
and flows and runs, noisily, abundantly, into the 
vats — as the rain which drops, and flows from the 
sky, amid thunder and lightning, is Soma, aiurita. 
The counterpart is complete. The sacrificial rite — 
the earthly Rita — reaches out and across, as a 
bridge between “ the tAA^o Avorlds,” till it joins 
and is merged into the heavenly Rita, and both to- 
gether form “ the ’broad and ancient path which 
leads to the one goal ” — the path along which Sarama 
took Indra and the singing Angiras,’ and another 
“ broad path ” appears — the broad path of the 
Jicavcnly dakshind — the rich gifts (light, rain, and 
all the regularly recurring beneficent phenomena) 
with which the “ liberality ” of the Devas rewards tJie 
sacrificing of men, as the earthly dakshind is the 're- 
ward conferred on the officiating priests by the “ lib- 
erality of their ‘patrons, whether- royal or private; ‘ 
9. That such compelling power is really ascribed 


^ See pp. 256-261. 
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to the rituahsttcally perfect sacrifice, it> proved b) 
texts so explicit and numerous, that the only diffi 
culty IS that of selection Within our limits, two or 
three must do They do not leave room for much 
doubt The first is taken from an elaborate ram- 
hymn (X , 98), bj a Rishi of the name of Devapi 
He begins b> invoking Brihaspati, the “Lord of 
Prayer,” and imploring him to inspire him , and 
“ place in his mouth ’ “ a strong unfailing hy mn, to 
procure ram ’ for Shantanu, his patron Brihaspati 
pcrsonallv responds to tlie appeal 

rh« drops bUaU fsll tronv hca\eH Indra lrm,j «s a 

thousand wagon loacT, Desapi ofliciatt a-* Jotir, saenfet at the 
right time and honor the god» with an oblation 

Now for the result 

n e Ki»hi Desap son of Kishtishena Iiating undertaken the 
ofFicc of h tar found ^a^or before the gods he j ourc 1 the heaM.nl> 
waters from the upfer sea down into the lower The waters were 
detained b> the 111 (hat u| per sea thc> flowcil down let loose 
1 ) I)es ij i Priha | au ^a\t the cITicicnt ram j ra)cr to the 

I ishi 

In I ,8t), the M iruts.irc entreated to come on their 
“lightning laden, shining chariots,” drawn by stced-i 
fleet as birds, and m iking the earth resound with the , 
noise of their wheels “Through many days ” the 
Rishi then says, ‘ the anxious ones repeated this 
pray cr addressed toy oic and plied the ram compelling 
sacrifice; by' their prayers, by their hymns, the 
Gotamas upset the water vat, to liriiik ” A bold 
figure, hut iierfeCtly intelligible and tlioroughlv 
Vedic We find ii again, ^hghtly altered uul cle 
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vclopcd, in another rain-hymn, X., loi. The vat or 
barrel has become a well : 


“ I’rcpare the buckets, jiull the thongs (uscil as rojics, to lower and 
raise the buckets] ; let us empty the water-abounding, exhaustless 
well ! ' Tlic well with well-made thongs and buckets, the water- 
abounding, cxhaustless, I now am emptying.” 

Of course knowledge, great and varied, is required 
to m*ake the prayer and sacrifice efficient." The least 
omission or error would be fatal. For, sacrifice being 
an imitation or reproduction of the celestial drama, 
it must run as smoothly, be as free from blemish. 
A hitch or blunder in the sacrificial ?‘ifa must pro- 
duce a corresponding disturbance in the heavenly 
Rita or even course of the Cosmic Order, and the 
safety of the universe is endangered. This is what 
is meant by the constant allusions to “ knowledge,” 
the great value of “ knowledge,” to “ the wise,” those 
“who know,” by “the right path,” on which the 
gods (especially Agni and Soma, the two “ Kings of 
Sacrifice ”)' arc entreated to maintain their worship- 
pers. Hence also the great danger for laymen of 
meddling with such things. It is said : “ The igno- 
rant has enquired of him who knows; being instructed 
,by him who knows, he acts. And this is the good of 
instruction : he obtains [literally ‘finds’] the flow of 

’ Slightly contradictory. But Vedic metaphor must not be held 
quite to modern rhetorical standards. » 

' Prayer and sacrifice always go together : yajna and brahma ; and 
when sacrifice alone ^ mentioned, prayer is implied. “ Sacrifice 
without prayer {abrahvid yajnali) is said not to be pleasing to the 
gods ; even Soma pressed without prayers (abrahtndno) leaves Indra 
indifferent. (VII., 26, i.) - 
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the rushing ones [the Waters] ” ’ All these premises 
being accepted, we shall scarcely be inclined to dis- 
pute the assertion, that ovAy that king rules prosper- 
ously in his own country, obe> ed bj his subjects, 
and irresistibly wins his enemies’ treasures and also 
those of /ns otoH (characteristic, this’), before 

whom walks a puro/nta 

10 We see now why the ancient Tathers, the 
first sacnficers — 2 f., the inventory of sacnficc-i— arc 
held in such high honor, rank as nearly, if not quite, 
the equals of the gods, arc credited with so many cos- 
mic functions, — nay, arc said to ha\ e actively assisted 
m the work of creation itself. (Sec pp. 364-365)* 
Sacrifice was their work of art, the richly patterned 
web, the endless chain or warp, — one end of which 
tlicy hold, m their high place m the abodes of eter- 
nal light, while the other descends unbroken down 
to earth, held firmly by “ those who know," and add, 
thread by thread, to the woof nach mantra recited, 
each siiman sung, each sicrifici.il rite accomplished, 
IS such a thread And still the tissue grows, and 
still the pattern sprt.ads. resplendent and many- 
colored, and the s.tcnficial shuttle is nev’er stil! 

11 If the tcrrcstrul Mcrifice is a reproduction of 
the ccLstnl phenoinLii.i on which lunges the CM^t. 
cnee of the world,— Ml ni) thic.tl phrase the “ finding 
of Agni ami bomi — and thereby mnuences them 
and helps produce thcpi, the question quite logically 
presents Itself And wliit produces them up 
there 5 *’ and it is no less good logic* (mythical logic) 
to re*ply “ Ctlesii.il s.icrifice of course " Somebody 

‘ \ I tcuUnnc J t n \ \ 137 
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sacrifices in heaven, to accomplish the same results 
that we strive for — and attain — by sacrificing here on 
earth. Forthwith the mental process is reversed. 
The entire universe becomes a huge place of sacrifice 
and every act of the great heavenly and atmospheric 
drama is strained so as to make it the parallel of a 
corresponding act in the .sacrificial drama on earth. 
Agni, as the Sun, is the offspring of the golden aran'i 
manipulated by. the Ashvins ; Agni’s blazing log 
burns brightly in the sky ; the sea of light out of 
which he rises in the East is the (clarified butter) 
made of the golden milk of the dawn-cows, which 
feeds the flame on the altar and makes it leap and 
soar ; the pillars of light that rise straight out of the 
darkness at daybreak are the sacrificial posts; the 
slanting rays, so visible before the sun is yet in full 
splendor, are the sacrificial grass with which is 
strewn the vcdi, the seat of the gods, which is the 
great orient East itself. As Lightning, Agni is found 
in the celestial ocean, is drawn from the motherly 
waters by “the ten fingers” of heavenly sacrificers ; 
is struck out of the rock (the black thundercloud). 
The storm-drama can easily be converted into a 
celestial Sbma-sacrifice, simply by reversing the sym- 
, holism of the terrestrial Soma-sacrifice. This is done 
all through Book IX. of the Rig-Veda (the Soma 
book) till at times one is puzzled to know whether 
one is in the sky or on earlji. Soma is the divine 
race-horse sent out “ to win the prize ” ; the “ sisters ” 
or “ maidens ” ate the waters which fondle him as the 
tenTngers the stem of the plant ; the voices of the 
.storm — thunder and the singing of the Maruts or 


Angiras — are the h>mns and the noise of the grind 
mg stones, the sky is the filter or sieve, the savin 
dra IS the kettle where the divine drink is mixed , 
earth is the receiv ing vat , the atmosphere is the space 
between the sieve and the vat , the heavenly cows 
w hose lordly Bull Soma is, are the added draughts of 
milk And Agni (as Lightning) is the /ipiar, the offi 
dating priest, the wise conductor of the sacrifice In 
a word, as has been well and pithily said — “the w’hole 
ritual of sacrifice, with all its offerings and appur 
tenances its priests and offerings, is bodily translated 
from tlie sphere of human action to the world of tlie 
gods ” * 

13 The next question in our mythical Catechism 
IS ‘ Wlio are the celestial Sacrificcrs > " One answer 
IS so obvious as to suggest itself The ancient 
I athers, the sainted Pitris — the progenitors of the 
illustrious pricstlj races, and, as tradition often has 
It, of the human (or at least Aryan) race generally 
This suits admirably with their scmidiv|ne nature 
inventors or ‘finders of Sacrifice* up there, ’ w lio 
transmitted their knowledge and power, like a 
precious milch cow to their descendants on earth 
Of the many texts winch coin cv this conception the 
most uncompromismglv deenne is the short Jiymn 
X , iSi, which 

lelN n<^ I onl» iJ at \ a » J il a 1 hm h ijn a trof i> < f ancient *.ic 
rjfccrs wloirer inncnel Honi^hl nr receive I from tJ c 'Lv from 
the Siin from tie (real r » luminous alioile from Smtar, from \ i Ii 
nu th*or that oMaiion tl of tl it | antcular*i river \ it tint tic) 

• f ui I tl e s j ren e e emc ft nenl cc wh ih nt Tr-t v o t f f 
•II \\ ^'aIlJ rAf C fx */ tif f///, p “tj 
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tlieir rcadi an«l Iiiddeu ’ (\ciss 2), tliat they ‘found by piayer the 
/■(///r// ‘•acnfice, the first sacrifice .which went to the gods,' That is 
tlie word: follai. Like fire, sacrifice lias fallen, dropjied down from 
heaven, and men onlv send it back there, as fire is sent hack to 
heaven.” ’ 

Celestial sacrifice, then, is the model, terrestrial 
sacrifice the copy. There is more than imitation ; 
there is absolute iclentit}'’, since the two chief ele- 
ments arc the same — Agni and Soma, in their ter- 
restrial forms. That is why the power, the effects 
are the same. Here is a fine text in point : “ As 
thou, O Agni, didst perform the office of hoia 7 - on 
earth ; as thou, O jatavedas, didst perform the office 
of hoiar in heaven, — so, with this oblation, honor 
the gods, — make our .sacrifice successful this day as 
thou didst make that of Manu.” (We know that 
Mann's sacrifice after the Flood resulted in re-peo- 
pling the earth. See pp. 337, 339.) 

13. But, as we go through the Rig-Veda, picking 
out and sorting the texts that bear on Celestial Sac- 
rifice, we find that it is not only the ancient Fathers 
who are actors in it, but quite as often the gods them- 
selves. The result is always the same, of course ; 
they “ find ” Agni and immediately institute him 
their hotar and pw'ohita., (themselves becoming the 
rich patrons — yajamdiidJi — for Avhose benefit the sac- 
rifice is performed), whether in his atmospheric form 
as Lightning, or in his heavenly form as Sun, — for 
Surya is expressly called the pin'ohita of the gods 
(VIII., 90, 19). “JMitra and Varuna,” one poet tells 
us, “ and all the Maruts, O mighty Agni, sang a 


’ A, Bergaigne, vol. i., pp. 107 f. 
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lumntothLc \\ln.n thou did-.t iwl O Sur\ i ibovc 
the races of men * This is clcai scarcely Ic'jb so is 
the folIo^\lng Three thousand three hundred and 
thirtj nine gods did homage to Agni tlicy fed him 
on ^/ici they spread out for him the sacred grass 
and instituted him /latar Another result of the 
god s sacrificing is f/it of Agm di n 1 o i arih 

for at the s imc time that they make him their priest 
they also make him their messenger (aifothcr 
form of the Descent of Fire ) There is a In mn 
(X 88) which describes in most of its\erscsthe sac 
nfice performed b> the gods The world was hid 
den, swallowed m darkness The gods sacrificed 
and Agm was born there was joy m heaven and on 
earth as he cov cred w ith hw splendor the tw o w orlds 
and the atmosphere Into tliK Agm (the fire lit 
in hcaven)the wise holy gods ponied libitioiis sing 
ing hvmns— then thev divided him into three parts 
or forms and placed one as Sun m the skj—to 
travel forcvei inc\tinguisli ible and shine di> h\ 
daj 1 he h) mn IS long md cliboratclv mvsticil 
but this IS the subst incc >f it 

14 Ihit to whom IS tlic celestial sacrifice offered ’ 
lint IS a question which tioes Hot seem easy to 
answer \s regartU the Fathers tlic matter is simple 
enough thej sunfict to the gods of course Ilut 
to whom can the gods sncnfice ' I wo texts (both 
late) contain the an^ver One is worded m general 
VeT/Tis \Vn. tAVier Is e'vjyritrft 'TVie former 90 
snv s that the Dev as Inving bv sacrifice earneil 
their right •'icnfice attained to the highest lie iveii 

• IM 14 4 l<rfa „ncs ren Icn ^ xol { | ti< 
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where the ancient gods are.” Tlie second text (X., 
15 3) occurs in the hymn to Shraddlia (Faith): — 
“ As the Devas worshipped with faith the mighty 
Asuras . . The “ gods,” therefore — the Devas 

— sacrifice to the “ ancient gods ” — the Asuras — 
Dyaus, and Viiruna, and probably Rudra, Tvashtar, 
Parjanya ; the }'ounger, Indo-Aryan gods to the 
mighty primeval-Aryan deities, whose rule is su- 
prenle, whose abode is the highest, and whom, in 
the end, they supplant — or nearly sod 

15. Transcendental symbolism could take only one 
step more — and took it. There is a certain number 
of hymns addressed, not to one particular deity, but 
to many, or to all, collectively i^oishvcdcvAli). Of 
these X., 65 is particularly fine, because it invokes 
all the great nature-gods by name, with a brief 
mention of their attributes and functions. It is a 
masterly epitome of Vedic mytholog}^ It has the 
following astonishing verse: 

“ Drinking with Agni’s tongue, heavenly, pure in mind, they sit by 
the centre of the sanctuary. They powerfully supported the heavens, 
they poured down the waters. Having invented [literally ‘begotten’] 
the sacrifice, they offered it to themselves '' 


Other texts might be adduced, pointing to the 

’ Bergaigne suggests that this may have had something to do with 
the transformation which the meaning of the word “ Asura” under- 
went. A subtle feeling of hostility crej^; into and pervaded the atti- 
tude of the followers of the second, Indo-Aryan, towards the 
few grand and particularly awful deities of the first, Proto-Aryan, 
dispensation, and by the usual process, that feeling Avas transferred to 
those deities, and a certain unfriendliness, even malignity, ascribed 
to them. The Greek theogony presents a parallel case. 

26 
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same conception,’ but they are not considered very 
clear and readings vary somewhat This one, how- 
ever, does not seem to be doubtful. We are so used 
to the idea of sacrifice being an offering tendered to 
higher beings in thanksgiving or supplication, that 
our mind at first refuses to graspvvhat seems so utter 
an absurdity as these same higher beings sacrificing 
to tlumschci A bit of etymology may help us. If 
we take the word “sacrifice” in its literal flatin 
sense — that of “sacred action,” not “offering "in 
particular, “ oblation ” being the proper word for 
that — the strange paradox will assume a somewhat 
different aspect. Celestial sacrifice, as a “ sacred 
action,” performed by the gods to “ delight them- 
sclv ts,” presents nothing absurd or incomprehensible. 
Tins is about as far, however, .is mythical meta- 
physics Cii/i go, — and, having got so far, pcrliaps wc 
too have found the “supreme essence” of Arj’.an 
sacrifice “ in the liighest heaven.” 

i6 After the spirit, the letter, whicli means in 
tills case the .ictu.il forms and rites of tlie terrestrial 
^^crlfiee. On this all important feature of Arj.in 
Indi i, winch Ilrahni.inism developed to such unheard- 
of proportions, wc c.ui gather but little technical in- 
f.innalion in the* Uig Veda , for that v\e must go to 
the llrahtninis iiul the SOtr.is The pressing of the* 
^oim. indeed is ibuiidantl} described and illustrated 
in tile* Rig Hut tlv* great boma-sacrifice of the* 
elassical and tpit period, though not more holy in 
essence, was, in practice, a very different -affair: re- 
quiring prep ir iiu»rts on an immense scale, t.aking up 
‘ \ I II e \ si \~7. ”* 
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many days with introductory rites and attendant 
ceremonies, and giving occupation to numbers of 
priests going into the hundreds, all of whom ex- 
pected — and received — ample daks hind; so costly, 
in fact, as to be beyond the means of private devo- 
tioij, and reserved for the most imposing public 
occasions, such as (and especially) the inauguration 
of a King or the celebration of a great victory. On 
such occasions it was very frequently preceded by 
the Horse-sacrifice {ashvainedhd), the distinctively 
royal sacrifice, which could be performed also by 
itself, usually by kings desirous of offspring. Epic 
poetry will, in due time, furnish us with gorgeous 
and most detailed descriptions of this gigantic 
pageant. For the present we must be content with 
such information as we can find in the Rig-Samhitd. 
And that in truth is unexpectedly complete, once 
again bringing before us a stage of ritualism and 
symbolism strangely at variance with the long-alleged 
“ simplicity ” of religious conception and worship in 
the Rig-Veda. This information is contained in two 
hymns (L, 162 and 163) which celebrate the sacrificial 
Horse, now describing with almost repulsive realism 
the actual slaughter and burning of the victim, now 
divinizing him in mystic strains which leave one in 
doubt whether it is an animal that is spoken of, or 
himself, Soma the King. — This assimilation, one 
might almost say identificaMon, is certainly inten- 
tional, carrying out the idea of the reproduction of 
heavenly things** on earth. For Agni (both as Light- 
ning and as Sun) and Soma are, as we have seen, the 
heavenly coursers, and the horse on earth is their 
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rejiresciitati\c, their symbol, and when specially’ de- 
voted to them, becomes one with them — “goes to 
them” in death. Indeed he is of their race— 
Tliercfore lie is said to have “ three forms,” his 
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■lii,;hcNl birlhpl.iLc ■ is «itli Wlruna, his winj^cd 
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“ The fleet courser is proceeding towards the place of slaughter, his 
spirit intently fixed on the gods. Tlie goat precedes him, the wise 
smgers follow. The courser is proceeding towards the most glorious 
of abodes, to the Father and the IMother ” (probably Dyaus-Iieaven 
and Aditi, for he is once called an Aditya) ; “for even this day 
will he go to the gods, most M'elcome to them. . . .” 


The description of the actual sacrifice is given with 
such completcne.ss in L, 162, that it will serve our 
purpose almost without any commentary ; 

“. . . When they lead by the bridle the richly adorned courser, 

the omniform goat \vishvan'ipa\ is led, bleating, before him. . . . 
Piishan’s allotted share ; he will be welcomed by all the gods. . . . 
Tvashtar will conduct him to high honors. When men lead the 
horse, according to custom, three times around [the place of sacrifice], 
the goat goes before [and is killed first] to announce the sacrifice to 
the gods.* The priest, the assistant, the carver [who is to divide the 
carcass], he who lights the fire, he who works the pressing-stones, 
and the inspired singer of hymns — will all fill their bellies with the 
flesh of this well-prepared offerin’g. Those who fashion the post [to 
which the victim is to be bound], and those who bring it, and those 
who fashion the knob on top of it, and those who bring together the 
cooking vessels — may their friendly help also not be wanting. The 
sleek courser is now proceeding — my prayer goes with him — to the 
abodes of the gods, followed by the joyful songs of the priests ; this 
banquet makes him one with the gods.” 

Here follows a sort of litany, long and tedious, but 
=> very curious, in which all that is the horse’s own, 
even to the particles of his flesh that may adhere to 
the post, or the axe, or the nails of the sacrificing 



* The goat is always Pushan’s “ allotted share ” at sacrifices ; the 
same at funerals, funeral is a sort of a sacrifice, for the dead man 
is “offered” to Agni and by him conveyed to the gods, like any 
other offering). This is why a goat is harnessed to Pushan’s chariot, 
quite as much as on account of his rustic functions and character, 
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pric>it, and the fat that maj' drop from the pieces 
of flcsii, roasting on the spit — Is bid follow' him and 
be “his own among the gods”; the same with any- 
thing that has ever been used by him or for him — 
his halter and blanket, Ins trappings and accoutre- 
ments , all the grass he ever ate, or stepped or lay or 
rolled on ; all the \cssels and implements and dishes 
that arc going to be used to dress and cook and 
serve his flesh. This consecration is accompanied 
with the rather idle wish that nothing that will be 
done to him may cause him pain — neither the fire, 
nor the smoke, nor the seething pot , and the hymn 
ends as mystically as it began 

‘ Ml) not th} bmth of life oppress thee when ihou gocst to the 
BCKt< [> ‘^ I ‘ may th) death Wrugglc l»« brief end ea«) ] ; mij not 
the axe injure tb) bo<lies • ina) notahaxt),wnsl.iI)edcirier blunder, 
ing in his work, cleave th) limbs srrougl) 1 orsoolli, thou diest not 
here, nor dost thou suffer an) mjur) , no, thou gocst to the gods along 
fair, ci«) paths the two / iri/r [Indra*') and the dappled deer [ihc 
Maruis J w ill be th) comrades 


1“ One xerse (S) of ! 1O3, evidently describes 

the sacrificial procession “After tlicc, O Horse, 
comes the chariot, .iftcr thee. f//c vian ; after thcc 
the hosts of the girls '* As the aerse ends with 
the statement tint di the world is an\ioiis to win 
the Horbc’s fa\nr .md that ;hc gods thcinscKcs 
rtcognirc his * hirmc might” (if not c\cn his 
siiptriont> m lun.n. inight). it has generally been 
tnlin nutliKi' \ dl of it. wlulc it is \cry proba* 


■ Ur.lVf,- 
I av 1 T ^^tl al alt 
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fa U UmIio in thcYl^^^^l. 1 intcrprcli 
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blc that \vc liavc here anoihcr of tliosc mixtures of 
m3-th and rcalit\* which are so confusing and mis- 
leading. In the Ilorse-sacrifice as originally insti- 
tuted, and practised too, “ the man ” was indeed led 
after the horse, as the goat was led l:>eforc him, and 
for the same purpose— to be sacrificed. For there 
caidbc no doubt whatever that human sacrifices were 
part of ancient Aryan worship. As shown elsewiiere,’ 
certhin premises being accepted, nothing could be 
more logical, nccessaiy, even juster ; it merely meant 
going the whole length, and it is hardly probable 
that any race missed this stage of cruel logic, when 
sentiment is not yet sufficiently developed to stay 
the hand armed b>* what is mistaken for reason. The 
Indo-Aryas outdid all others in plain-speaking con- 
sistency. The}’’ openly classed man among ani- 
mals, counting him as the noblest and first, but 
still as one of them, primus inter pares, as has been 
felicitously remarked. Sacnficc was of two kinds : 
■bloody and bloodless. Five “animals” are declared 
fit victims for the former; man, the horse, the steer, 
the sheep, and the goat. At a solemn sacrifice all 
five victims are to be immolated. Vedic rituals of 
undoubted authenticity — Shrauta-Sutras and texts 
in the Yajur Veda, all Shruti “revealed ” — give the 
most detailed instructions as to the occasions of 
such sacrifices and the manner of them. One of 
these occasions was the building of city walls, when 
the bodies of the five victims were to be laid in the 
water used to raix the clay for the bricks, to which 
their blood was supposed to give the necessary firm- 


J See Siory of Assyria, ch, iv., especially pp. 118-12^. 
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ness — nnd probifaljtconsecntion Another uis the 
Horse sacrifice asluamcdha Then there the 
out-and out human sacrifice — purush(nncdha — which 
nnks still higher, and forwhich the \ictim must be a 
Bralimin or i Kshatnya to be bought for a tliousand 
cows and a hundred horses An intensified form of 
puriishavicdha is that in which a large numbar of 
\ictims — 166 or c\cn 184 — men of all sorts and con 
ditions — arc immolated TheShatapatha Braliinana 
Itself the most important of all describes this whole 
sale slaughter ceremony But the ritual suddenly 
breaks off and drops into narrative, giv mg iis the fol 
lowing legend Then, when the fire had airtadv 
been earned around the victims (all bound to the 
several sacrificial posts) and thc> were just about to 
be killed, a voice was heard to speak ‘O man, do 
not .accomplish it ' If thou didst accomplish it, one 
man would cat tlic other To understand this wl 
must remember that the flesh of \ iclims w as partaken 
of bj the sacnficcrs. It is therefore probablv — and 
nothing could be more nalural — the horror of caiini 
bilism which caused tlic frightful practice to be 
abandoned at the co^l of logical inconsistencv Sub- 
stitutes were used at one time. such as golden human 
lieadi Yet the custoniof associating a human victim 
witli the hor«c anii goat in the/ij// auiedha seems to 
have persisted for v while dnlv it is prescribed to 
buv for the purpo'.e an old decrepit infirm lejier, 
for whom, “ goinj, to tifegoda could bconI> a most 
Inppj rticxse lUil even this w retcjitd wreck must 
belong to one f the liohest ami most iliiistrioiis 
Kiln fmiihes However the ih-slike of spiUmg 
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blood and taking life (unless in war) which became 
so conspicuous and beautiful a feature of later Brah- 
manism, was already growing on the Indo-Aryas, 
and the same Brahmana — the Shatapatha — formally 
declares bloodless offerings to be more acceptable 
and fully as efficient, as usual, in the form of a 
legend or parable : 

“ oThe gods at first took man as victim [literally ‘ sacrificial 
animal.’] Then the sacrificial virtue \)nedha\ left him and ^Yent into 
the horse. They took the horse, but the medha went out of him also 
and into the steer. Soon it went from the steer into the sheep, from 
the sheep into the goat, from the goat into the earth. Then they dug 
the earth up, seeking for the medha and found it in rice and barley. 
Therefore, as much virtue as there was in all those five animals, so 
much there now is in this sacrificial cake [havis made of rice and 
barley], i. e., for him who knows this. The ground grains answer to 
the hair, the water [with which the meal is mixed] to the skin, the 
mixing and stirring to the flesh, the hardened cake [in the baking] to 
the bones, the ghee with which it is anointed to the marrow. So the 
five component parts of the animal are contained in the havis. 

18. Human sacrifice is not mentioned in so many 
words in the Rig-Veda ; but it is alluded to, trans- 
parently, to use the Vedic phrase, “ for those who 
know.” Not only in verse 8 of the Horse hymn, 
quoted above, but more undoubtedly in two texts 
which allude to the rescue of one Shunapishepha, 

" an adopted son of the_,Rishi Vishvamitra: 


“ Bound Shunahshepha thou, O Agni, didst deliver from a thou- 
sand posts because he prayed fervently ■\o thee ; so deliver us, too, O 
shining //oto;-, from our bonds. — (V., 27.) 

Varuna the king will deliver us, he whom the captive Shunah- 
shepha invoked once on a time. P'or Shunahsheplia, being trebly 
bound to the post, called out to the Aditya. — (I., 24, 12, 13.) 
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An .illusion to the same old stor}’ is certainly con- 
tained in verse 21 of the following hymn, I., 25: 
“ That I may live, take from me the upper rope, loose 
the middle, and remove the lowest.” Indeed, tradi- 
tion was so positive on the point that it ascribed 
both these hymns to Shunahshepha himself. This 
would sliow that Viruiui’s “ threefold fetters? or 
nooses ” arc not ahvays the allegorical ones of dark- 
ness, sickness, and death, but like most of thei^ig- 
Veda's mysticism, have an underlying realistic 
meaning to them — verj' realistic in this case. TJic 
storj’ itself wc find in one of tlic great Ilrahmanas, 
possibly the oldest, the AITARCVA, whicli belongs to 
the Rig-Vcd.i, and therefore was bound to c.vpl.iin 
such obscure passages and allusions. This is con- 
vincing evidence of the fact that thougli the Ilr.\h- 
man.is arc necessarily later, tlicy may and often do 
contain matter older than the Rig Itself. For what 
is alluded to in a work as generally known, must 
have existed before that uork did. 'Mic following 
is the story condensed.’ 

19. There uas a ji«)wcrfiil king. IlAKl.sncHANnKA, 
who had a hundred wive--, but no son. Ily tl>e nd- 
\ice of .a great s.rgc who livc«l in his house, he went 
to Varuna the King .ind saul : *• May a son be born 
to me, and I sh.aK s.icrificc hyn to tlice ! ” \Mruna' 
“•aid “ Ves," and a boy was born to the king who 
named him Unnii a. ^N’.irunasoon clainjcd the child, 
bill tile father succeeded in obtaining res{)lte after 
r«*spitc, until grew to yotMig manhood, and 

' hit al... I ’ I . fh.- I'.uniuanx am! wne I'urVia,, villi tmrsnfn. 
ti»l >rn 
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was girl with his armor. TIumi \'<-u’una would wail 

no longer, and Ihc king could find no niore excuses. 

So he said lo his son : “ Child, he gave ihee lo 

me, lhal i sacrifice ihee lo him,” 'I'he son said 

“ No," look his bow, and wenl lo ihc foresl, where 

he lived for a vear, 'I'hen Varuna venled his an'jcr 
^ * 1 • * 
on ihe king, whom he afflicted with dropsy, llohila, 

meanwhile, mol a lhahman on his wanderings, who 
advi.scd him lo travel. Il was India in human form. 
“The fortune of a man who sits.’’ he said, “sits also. 
Il rises when he rises, sleeps when he sleeps, and 
moves when he moves. Tra\'el ! A traveller finds 
honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. Look al the 
happiness of the sun, who, Iravclling, never tires. 
Travel! ’’ Rohila travelled six years, at the end of 
which he met in the forest a starving Rishi, of the holy 
Angiras race, who had three sons. Rohila said lo 
him ; “ Ri.shi, I give thee a hundred cows ; I ransom 
myself with one of these thy sons.’’ The father 
embraced the eldest and said ; “ Not him I ’’ The 
mother embraced the youngest and said : “Not 
him 1 ” So they agreed to sell Shunahshepha, the 
middle son. And Rohita took him to the king, who 
offered him to Varuna in exchange for his son. Va- 
runa said: “Yes; for a Brahman is better than a 
Kshatriya,” and ordered the king to prepare a great 
royal saerifice. Shunahshepha was to be the victim 
for the day when the Soma i^ offered to the gods. 
Vishvamitra was the hotar on this occasion. But 
when Shunahshefiha was prepared, they could get 
nobody to bind him to the sacrificial post. His own 
father, who had sold him, did it for a hundred more 
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cows But no one could be found to kill him His 
fithcr declircd himself willing to do tint nlso for 
still 'i hundred more ind 'ipproichcd his son wliet 
ting his knife Shumhsheplia thought •“The> mil 
reallj kill me ns if I were not n mnn ‘ I sinll pn\ 
to the gods He pnji-d to them nil in succession 
one sending lum on to nnother Ushns enme hst 
While lie prnj ed to her his fetters were loosed nnd 
dropped off him nnd the king s dropsj left lifni so 
he wnswcllngnin nnd tin. \iclim tint wns to ln\c 
been wns requested iiistcnd to perform the snen 
ficc of the dnj Ihe Rislu now chimed his son 
nndunntcd to tnkc Inin bnck with lum Ihit Shu 
nnhshephn nbsoluteh refused to follow him nppcnl 
ing for protection to \ishv'imitrn who supported 
him sni ing Drendful w is he ns lie stood mtli his 
knife rcndi. to kill He not Uis von Come nnd be 
nu in SiiuinhslKpln vnid Tell us tin self 0 
son of n king how 1 who im m Angirnsn sinll be 
conit th\ son * \ i h\ unitrn replied Dion sinll 
Ik the shiest of nn n-* th\ offspring sinll be the 
fir t thou shnlt remvt the lieritnge whicli tlie gods 
ln\e given me On this understntuling the ndop 
tion took phce \ I hv iniitrn Ind i hundred sons 
fiflv of whom uht elder hilf) rebelled nt Invingn 

On * 1 oc 1 cei Ij the h mmcntal r It »ae n M n iry 

I rclca •* the rr a a I ll c 1 r) rr a mala al ll c laat n ent aflrr 

tl e r |ur real n I arrs ^ tl c I rr ar n J t! rm (<rr aN ><■ tl c 

Ic rr Hr Ti l! - s jj ii a | Ij t e »1 cci nn 1 «l e j at vrre 

I II I n 1.4 wi r c e n tc 1 i t c ^ rcnlJ (See 'f 
/ t rrtj I { t J 4 , 

sir nil ».nty slain naa» 
i»r Lr a s I l i rtl 
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stranger placed over them. Their father cursed 
them, and they went forth as outcasts, they and 
their descendants becoming the worst of Dasyus. 
The other fifty cheerfully submitted, and, receiving 
their father’s blessing, lived happy and prosperous.* 
20. It is very easy to disentangle the kernel of this 
story from the Brahmanic additions and flourishes, 
which, however, for once do not mar it. Disapproval 
sho\^s from every line, and we are allowed to infer 
that already at a very early period this most awful 
of all sacred rites was only simulated in the perform- 
ance, instead of being carried out to the bitter end. 
But that very disapproval is manifestly a protest 
against something that really existed, and we cannot 
exonerate our Aryan ancestors from the blot which 
appears to rest on all races — that of having, at some 
time, practised the abomination of human sacrifices. 


^ See Max ^luller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 408-419. 




CHAPTER XI. 


IHL RIG-VEDA: COSMOGONV.—PIIILOSOrin*.— 
RETROSPECT. 

I. Ol the many fleeting moods which waft a fra- 
grance of true poetry from the too often barren, or 
— worse still — weed-ndden garden-beds of the Rig- 
Veda, there is undoubtedly none that interests us 
and appeals to us more than the questioning mood, 
which now and then, quite rarely, breaks out in un- 
expected places — the bud of choicest promise on the 
tender yet already vigorous plant of earnest human 
thought, as distinguished from mere imaginative 
speculation, great as is the charm of the latter. 
When those old Rishis (who, personally, may not 
have been old when they thought and sang '), when 
they pause in the midst of an invocation, a hymn of 
praise, to ask wonderingly, sincerely, “Where is the 
sun by night’ “Where go the stars by day?*’ 
Why does the sun, being neither supported nor 
fastened to anything^ not fall dou n ’ ” “ Of the two 
— Night and Day — which is j;he elder, which the 
younger’’’ "Whence comes thet-uind and whither 
goes it’” and “ how is it that it raises no dust on 
the paths of heaven? nor the chariot of the sun 
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either?” — we are overcome by a feeling as of awe, 
tender and patlictic, as when we hear the first ear- 
nest questions (very much the same, loo ! ) from the 
lips of oiir children in the midst of their amusing 
prattle, and mark the widely opening eyes with the 
first sharp gleam of the spirit life in them, as each in 
turn reaches out feeble but longing hands, instinc- 
tively groping for the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
with no dimmest perception of either its sweetness 
or its bitterness, its blessings or dangers. For the 
spirit that has once queried so is awake and will 
never be laid to sleep again ; it has started out of 
the repose of latent into the activity of conscious life, 
and has grappled the universal problem it is to 
wrestle with to the end and do its share to solve : 
the separation of that which may become known 
from that which never can be. 

2. It is peculiar that the direct question is never 
asked : “ W/io made the world ” — or worlds — but 
only kozv it was made ; how “ they ” made it, or — in 
the latest stage, when philosophical abstraction has 
reached the conception of one creator (a dhdtar, a 
prajdpati, a vishvakarinaii) — how he made it, — and 
out of zvhat. This particular' question fully thought 
, out and adequately worded, we encounter in two 
speculative hymns, cf Book X., addressed one to 
“ all the gods ” {vishvedevdli), and again to 'Vishvakar- 
man, “the artificer, or fashioner, of the universe.” 

‘ ‘ What indeed wai the wood, what the tree, out of which they 
fashioned [after the manner of carpenters] the heaven and the earth ? 
these two stand fast and grow not old forever, while many days and 
mornings pass away.” (X., 31, 7.) 
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“What was tlie “tatuhng-place, wliat llic stable support, llieposi 
lion, and bow was it, Iiom v.^^lch^^sb^aWaIman,tbe all-sccing. pro- 
duced the earth and disclosed the licascn by his might? 

What indeed was the wood, what the tree out of which they fash- 
loncd the earth and the heaven? Inquire, ye wise ones, with }our 
minds, what it was on winch he took his stand wl cn he made fast the 
world ' (\ , 8r, 2 andq ) 

( 

These verses are found in the Yajur-Veda also, 
and one of its commentaries, the T aittiny a-Brahn^ana 
answers the question thus 

* hrahma [neuter] was the wood, Drahma was that tree out of 
which they fashioned the heaven and the earth Wise dnes, with 
my mind I declare unto you, he took his stand on Brahma when be 
made fast the w orld ' 

Perhaps as good an answer as the subject will ad- 
mit, at this transition stage from Vedic naturahsui 
to the spiritualism and pantheism of the Upamshadjs, 
— the stage w hen the Brahma is already felt as thh^ 
umversalty present, latetU life and force, which, mani- 
fested, becomes both matter m its tangible form and 
spirit in its active working, but not >et as the One, 
self existing Soul of the All and Creator of the 
Worlds 

3 Like all the phases of thought recorded in the 
Rig-Veda, the ideas on the making of the world pass 
before our eyes through severa^progressive stages, the ' 
first and simplest of which is well represented by this 
statement m one of thgVasishtha hymns: “Varuna 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments , he lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heaven , he stretched 
out apart the stariysky and the earth” (VII , 86, i) 
The same things are said of other gods also But 
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when it comes to details, three distinct conceptions 
crystallize out of hundreds of texts bearing on the 
subject: (i) the gods built the world, carpenter-fash- 
ion, as the'Aryas built their houses ; (2) the gods — this 
or that couple, especially Heaven and Earth or the 
gods generally — gave birth to the world, after the 
manner of living beings ; (3) the world was created 
through Sacrifice, as by Sacrifice it is kept going. 
The^first of these conceptions maj^ be classed almost 
entirel}^ under poetical imageiy ; the second, in great 
part, with an evident but rather clumsy flight into 
symbolism ; while the third, purely theological, soars 
into almost unattainable regions of abstruse mysti- 
cism.* Although the progression from simple to 
complicated is manifest, and such a progression im- 
rb'es progress and evolution, implying in their turn 
a vast period of time, it does not follow that the 
ansition from step to step can be followed, much 
less chronologically classified. There is no method 
in the presentation of the three conceptions ; they 
^ are expressed promiscuously, often two, sometimes 
all three, in one and the same hymn, though the 
mystic vein is decidedly predominant in those which 
otherwise show internal evidence of lateness, and of 
which the greatest number (not by any means the 
totality) is collected in .iBook X, This shows that all 
three stages of thought had already been passed 
when the canon of the Rig-V^da was finally estab- 
lished, yielding still additional proof of the prodigi- 
- ^ __ 

. ^ This is the conception so amply developed in the preceding chap- 
ter, and the final consecration of which will be given a few pages 

further on. 

* 27 
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oua antiquity of the subject-matter of the collection, 
which was to sa\c it from oblivion and further 
corruption for a generation who had gone far greater 
lengths on the two opposite wajs — the freedom of 
soaring thought and the bondage of priest-ridden 
ritualism 

4 We have seen the sun described as a tree with 
Its top down and its roots up (see p 144), and are 
familial with the thoroughlj worked out ima*ge of 
the heavens as the tree of the wonderful foliage , 
this quite easily led to the question “ What was the 
wood, what the tree?” etc And as to the birth 
theory, we are well used to such e\pressions as “ the 
Bright one is born of the Dark one” (Day of Night), 
‘ Heaven and Earth whose children are the Devas,” 
and the like This 1$ one form, and a very favorite 
one, of the so called “mythic riddles,” with which 
the Rig-Veda teems The sacnfice-tlieory we went 
into at great length m the preceding chapter, but 
we have now to examine a most important h>mn 
in which It finds its crowning expression — the widely 
famous, mystic Purusha-SOkta. (X , 90), to which 
allusion has already been made as belonging to the 
very latest stage of the Rtg-Veda — if not already 
to the period succeeding it— and savoring more of 
the Ganges than the Indus, since it contains the 
onlj formal mention of caste in the collection (see 
p 280), and of the ^original three Vedas, perhaps 
even the Atharva Veda In a way this hymn 
supplements and completes the most mystical of 
the verses addressed to Vishvakarman, the “Arti 
ficer of the Universe’ “The highest, the lowest 
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and tlic middle stations that arc thine, teacli to 
thy friends at the sacrifice ; do thou sacrifice to 
thyself, delighting th3^self,” — or that to Agni (X., 7, 
6) : “ In rtcaven sacrifice, O Deva, to the Devas . , . 
and in the same manner sacrifice to th5^self, O thou 
of tl^c beautiful birth.” For these passages do not 
inform us iv/iat or whom the gods arc to sacrifice — or 
rather sacrificed — as a means of creation. Indeed 
we saw that in this very vagueness Ja)'- the best 
answer, by leaving us to imagine the heavenly phe- 
nomena of light and storm as a sacred action 
performed by the gods for their own delight, in 
accordance with an eternal law.” But such majestic, 
comprehensive vagueness did not suit the subtilized 
and de-poetized br.ains of the later theologians. 
Everything had to be explained and told all about, 
leaving no room for dreaming and imaginings. So 
we are given, in the Purusha-Sukta, the story of 
Creation in the guise of a 'Divine Sacrifice with a 
precision and fulness of detail which make of it a 
complete Cosmogony, — one, too, which left its trace 
on that of other kindred races.’ The peculiar theme 
was most probably suggested by human sacrifices, 
when the institution — avowedly a very ancient one, 
§LS we shall presently see — was still in active force ; 
the fact that the PurusHa-hymn is particularly men- 
tioned as having been sung actually at human sacri- 
fices ( purusha-medha) favors tbis hypothesis. 

5. Purusha — more correctly the Purusha, the Pri- 

' Compare the Scandinavian Cosmogonic legend (in the Edda) of 
the making of the world out of the different members of the primeval 
giant Ymer’s body. — For the meaning of the word “ Cosmogony ” 
hde S/epy of Chaldea, pp, 259 ff. 
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meval Giant or Male Principle, Till' Man — is the 
victim whom the gods offer up and the dissection of 
who'^e body — which is simply the maicrtal to ivork 
loith, the whole of pre-existing ^lATTER, with its 
latent possibilities for generating life — produces the 
various parts of the universe with their <ienizer\s, of 
course with special reference to our habitable earth, 
as far as known to the Aryas of India. With fhese 
few hints and the insight we have been gaining all 
along into the mythical metaphysics of Brahmanic 
theology, the Purusha-Sdkta will need but little com- 
ment to be intelligible. 

I Purusha of the thousand heads, the thousand eyes, the thousand 
feet, covered the earth in all directions and extended ten finger 
breadths beyond — 2 Purusha is this whole universe, whatever has 
been, and whatever shall be, and a possessor of the immortality 
which groweth great by food (offered m sacrifice’) — 3. So great is 
Punisha, yea, greater still One quarter of him is all that hath been 
made, three quarters of him are the immortals in heaven —4 With 
three feet Purusha mounted up, with one foot he remained here , 
then, he spread out on all sides and became that which eateth 
and that which eateth not’ — 5 From him the Vtr&j Mas born, 
and frgm the fird/ again Purusfia * As soon as he was 
born he reached out beyond the earth at both ends — 6 When 
the gods prepared the sacrifice with Purusha as the offering, 
the spring was the sacrificial butter, the summer ivas the fuel, 

' ‘ One foot ’ and ‘ three feet is literal , and so A, Bergaigne 
renders it Other scholars translate ‘ one quarler ’’ and “ three 
quarters,’ and this version is retained m v 3, because there the other 
Mould be grotesque We shall see presently what the mystic 
“foot” means < 

® The J irdy is a ponderous and solemn sacred metre, said to con- 
sist gI forty sy Uables That metre is bom of^aenfice and sacrifice of 
metre is a familiar mystical conception This is the explanation 
given by the Shatapath^ IJrabmana, it commends itself by its simplic- 
ity and its conformity to \ edic modes of thought and speech. ^ 
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the autumn was the (accompanying) oblation. — 7. On tlie sacrificial 
grass they anointed the victim, th.at Purusha \vlio was born in the lic- 
ginning ; him the gods sacrificed, whose favor is to be sought, and 
the Rishis. — S. When the sacrifice was completed, they collected the 
fat dripping’from it ; it formed the creatures of air, and the animals 
that live in forests, and those that live in villages (wild and domes- 
tic). — g. From this sacrifice when completed were born the Rig- 
hymns, and the Sama-hymns, and the incantations (probably the 
future Atharvan) ; and tlie Yajus was born from it. — 10. From it were 
born the horses and all the cattle that have two rows of teeth ; the 
kine^werc born from it ; from it the goats and sheep were born.' — ii. 
When they divided Purusha, into how many parts did they cut him 
up ? What was his mouth ? What were his arms ? Wliat are his 
thighs and his feet called ? — 1 2. The Brahman was his mouth ; the 
Rajanya was made from his arms ; the Vaishya he washis thighs ; the 
Shudra sprang from his feet. — 13. The moon was born from his 
mind ; the sun from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; from 
his breath the wind was born. — 14. From his navel came the air; 
from his head sprang the sky, from his feet the earth, from his ear the 
regions: thus they formed the worlds. — 15. When the gods bound 
Purusha as victim, preparing the sacrifice, seven enclosing bars of 
wood were placed for him, thrice seven layers of fuel were piled for 
him. — 16. So the gods through sacrifice earned a right to sacrifice ; 
these were the fn-st ordinances. Those mighty ones attained to the 
highest heaven, where the ancient gods abide, whose favor is to be 
sought.” 

6. It is a common saying that any one fool can ask 
questions which it takes seven wise men to answer. 
The case is sometimes reversed. It takes genius and 
soul to ask certain questions, and minds which are 
not master minds tjike on themselves to answer 
them. This is the case with most questions in the 
Rig-Veda. What heights and depths of thought, of 

reverent longing for the truth — the absolute truth — 

— — ^ — . 

’ It will be noticed that these are the very four animals who, with 

man (Purusha) at their head, are declared fit for sacrifice (see pp. 
406-409). 
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arc rt,\c'iled by such questions as these “ Who his 
seen the I irst Born, when he that had no bones (/ <r, 
form) bore him that has bones ? Where is the life, 
the blood, the Self of the universe? Who went 
to ask of any who knew? ( 1 , 4 , 164) The word 
which philosophical scholars ha\ e rendered “ the 
Self IS hterallj breath or “spirit (wfiich 

IS the same thing), and derived from the same root, 
AS, ‘ to breathe," which has given one form of^^the 
verb “ to be m Sanskrit and several other Arjiin 
languages ' With every desire to penetrate into the 
very abstract inness of things, the human mind, being 
unable ever quite to cut itself adrift from the reah 
ties of material existence, was compelled to hold fast 
this slight thread of matenahsm , but then, of ma 
tenal things, what could be less material, more un 
substantial? A breath — a thing which is not seen, 
yet is life itself, for when it stops, life ceases ’ Who 
or what, then, is the breath, the life, the dtinan of 
the universe, — its essence, real, yet invisible^ Surely, 
more spirituality is required to be the first to ask 
these questions, than for all the writers of the Upani- 
shads to answer them For these are some of the 
themes of those grand Brahmanic treatises which 
embrace all that the ancient Greeks used to under- 
stand under the name of “ pl^ilosophy,” and which 
included investigations and theories concerning crea 
tion, the nature of things, the study of the world 
and what it holds In this sense all the cosmological 
and metaphysical portions of the* Rig Veda may 
already be entitled Upanishads as they certainly 
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form the transition to tito I'panishad period and 
literaiine. 'l iic I’urusha-Snkla has l:)een so called ; 
so \vc jnay call a simrt cosmogonic piece (X., 190), 
wonderfuKy concise and comprehensive both, and 
quite intelligible wlu'ii \vc have the Key to this class 
of speculations with its peculiar form f>f speech : 

V 

'• I'kiih Kiniilol Iic.tI (/<.•/?') .tikI 1-nw won- liorii (mViv; niul 

Jhc I'o'.tnic Oilier, ) .Tiiii Xi;;Iil, llu-ii llic \(:ilrry — And 
w.Tltry flood Uic ront'-injt \c.^r was liorn, dispi'sini;^ Day nnd 
the niliT of nil tlinl close the ejes. — And in iheir order (lie 
Crcnlor formed ilic sun nnd moon, and licnvcn and carlli, the regions 
of the air and liglit." 

'] in's migliL lrul\’ bo called a \’edic oencsis-chap- 
tor, but it is by no means the onh- one. Many arc 
the passages — not all in the late portions either — 
where the Origin of 'riiings is set forth in the same 
pregnant, but obscurely mythical form. One of the 
finest is a jiassagc in the second hymn to Vishvakar- 
man (X., 82. 5-6j, which, in the guise of one ques- 
tion and answer, contains in substance the main fact 
of the later lirahmanic cosmogony. The waters, it 
is there said, received the first — or primordial — germ 
containing all the gods, — the germ which rested 
alone on the lap of the Unborn — Aja — the One in 
whom all existing things abide. Who docs not see 
,how easily this “first germ” could become the 
World-Egg (more comtnohly known as the Mundane 
Egg) floating for ages unnumbered — “ from the be- 
ginning” — on the primeval ’j/aters of Chaos, until 
the Principle of Universal Life, the Brahma (neuter) 
which rested therein, latent and inactive, sprang out 
as Brahma (masculine), the active creative principle 
^ — the Maker of all the worlds? 


j 
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7 The “Unborn, — frequently also called “the 
One, Lkam — means that a\ Inch has always existed 
without being born of anything, the Eternall> Pre- 
existing, of uluch all things are born, when the de- 
sire of manifesting Itself awakes in It Sometimes 
the One is named Aja EkapAd, literally “ the 
One footed Unborn’ — a seemingly grotcsquc*ap 
pellation, which has given rise to as grotesque inter- 
pretations, but which IS really only one of tfiose 
attempts at expressing the inexpressible in some kind 
of tangible form in which the Aryan thinkers of 
India have always dealt, regardless of extravagance 
in the wording For m the Rig Veda, the “foot” 
may stind for the world m which the foot’s owner 
abides So Vishnu is said to know his own highest 
abode, — the third, while only tw o are know n to men — 
and the source of light is said to be “ at hi» feet , 
and his ‘ three strides also mean nothing else than 
that he has his feet in the three worlds, — the two 
visible ones and the third, highest, invisible one (see p 
240) Again, the Purusha has one foot on the earth, 
and three in the heavenly worlds of the immortals, 
t c , m the tw o other worlds aud the fourth — the 
highest, invisible one (see p 420) For there is always 
one world more than the known number If “ the two 
w orlds are spoken of — Heavf^n and Earth — there is ' 
a third if “ the three worlds — Earth, Atmosphere, 
and Hea\ en — there is a fourth , this third, this fourth 
world IS the hidden, the unreachable, unknowable 
one, which is also sometimes called’the Sanctuary of 
the Universe and the Navel, t c, the Parent, the 
Centre, of all Origins Sometimes, by a peculiarly 
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Vedic play on numbers, each world is again divided 
into three, and we have, instead of “the two worlds,” 
“the six worlds then there is the seventh . ' This 
supernumerary hidden world is the only one in which 
the One Unborn abides, equally mysterious and un- 
conceivable, yet firmly felt to exist , — believed in 
though not seen ; it is, in Vedic riddle-phrase, the 
only world in which he has his foot, — hence Aja 
Ek’apad, “ the One-footed Unborn.” The verse 
quoted a few pages back: “ Who has seen the First- 
born ? ” etc. (I., 164, 5) is followed up by these eager 
questionings : 


“Not knowing, I go to ask of those who know, that I may know, 
I who do not know : he who stretched apart and established the six 
worlds, in the form of the Unborn, did he also establish the seventh ? 
Let him speak here who knows the hidden place of the beautiful 
Bird,” 

The admission of ignorance (and it occurs over 
and over through the Samhita), so simple, so sincere, 
is deeply touching. They will “ go ask,” but they 
hardly hope to be answered. The poet who de- 
scribes Vishvakarman as the “ First-born of the 

’ So the chariot of Surya, like that of the Ashvins has three wheels ; 
two the Brahmans know, “ but the third, the hidden one, is known 
only to the deep-enquiring ” (see p. 370). And the mystic World-Bull 
in IV. , 58, 2-3 (one of the m 2 ny hymns that treats of Sacrifice in mystic 
guise) has two heads, three feet, four horns, seven hands, because he is 
present in all the worlds : the two, the three, the four, and the six — 
with always the hidden world added. The seven bars of wood and 
the thrice seven laygrs of fuel, laid for Purusha (see p. 421) belong 
to the same order of ideas ; they symbolize the six worlds, plus the 
one hidden world (see A. Bergaigne, Religion VIdique, vol. ii., pp. 
20-25). 
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Witeri, as ‘ our f ithcr, our creator, our maker” 
(bcc p 264) concludes reverently and sadl> “Ye 
never u ill behold him who gave birth to these things , 
something else it is that appears amo!ig >ou 
Wrapped in darkness, and stammering ^\ander 
through life the singers of hymns ’ So that those 
incient fathers of our races greatest tliinkers, of the 
men for whom thought became a fine art, the occu 
pation and the end of life, had already found fiie 
wisdom which concedes that some questions arc 
answered best when left unanswered, had, in all 
humility, learned tlie lesson which comes so hard 
to our overbearing modern Science, when she too — 
for w ith all her imperfections she is honest — is forced 
to bend her haughty head, and break her proud lips 
to utter the w ords most galling to her self confidence 
I do not know 

8 In their efforts to pierce the gloom of things 
before time was, ‘ before (or beyond the earth, the 
hea\eii and the Asuragods,” the Vedic thinkers 
achieved a conception of primeval chaos, unquickened 
as yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded 
over by the Divine Presence, which their great 
poetic gift enabled them to clothe in such words 
as, to use Max Mullers enthusiastic expression, 
language blushes at but her*blusli is a blush of 
triumph It IS the famous cosmogonic hymn X , 
129 the great Vedic Upanishad, which contains 
more than m ^erm the substance of thnsn 
Brahmanic philosophical treatises, Which received 
the name of Vedanta Upanisuads t c “ the end 
or final goal of the Veda One of the great 
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beauties of this matchless piece is that, while reach- 
ing the uttermost bounds of philosophical abstrac- 
tion, it is never obscure, unless to the absolutely 
uninitiated. 

“ I. Nor Aught nor Naught existed then ; not the aerial space, 
nor heaven’s bright woof above. What covered all ? Where rested 
all ? * Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

“2. Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no differ- 
ence of day and night.' That One breathed breathless in Itself [L e., 
existed, but without exerting or manifesting itself] ; and there was 
nothing other than It. 

“ 3. In the beginning there was darkness in darkness enfolded,^ 
all was undistinguishable water. That One, which lay in the empty 
space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power of heat.^ 

“4. Desire first arose in It — that was the primal germ of mind, 
which poets, searching with their intellects, discovered in their hearts 
to be the bond between Being and Not-Being.' 

“time was not yet,” because time is known only by the 
alternation of day and night. Therefore, in Genesis I., the first 
work of creation is to “ divide the light from the darkness.” 

^ Compare all this to Genesis I., 2 : “ And darkness was on the 
face of the deep, and the spirit of God was moving (or brooding) on 
the face of the waters.” 

^Tdpasas, “by heat” or “out of heat.” Attention has been 
drawn to an important difference in the reading given in the Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana — tdmasas — ^which would mean “ out of darkness.” 
It is suggested that this might have been the older reading. 

'Desire (to manifest itself) the first stirring of sentient will, 
which must itself precede action. The word is kdvta. It became 
j (from obvious association) the word for “ love ” and the name of the 
love-god. The Greek language and mythology presents an exactly 
parallel case : Eros, the name of the love-god, originally means 
“ desire.” And by the light of this marvellous effort of Vedic 
thought, the main features of the Cosmogonic fragment in Hesiod’s 
Theogony acquire a new and startling significance : “ Sing the 
sacred race of immortals who sprang from Earth and starry Heaven 
and murky Night, whom the briny deep bore [in X., igo — see above, 
the ‘watery flood’ is born from Night]. . . . Foremost sprang 


j 
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5 riie ray of light \\lucli stretched across these worlds did it 
come from below or from abo\c? Then steels were sown and mighty 
forces arose Nature beneath and Power and ill above 

6 Who indeed knows? Who proclaimed it here — whence 
whence this creation was produced? The gods were later than its 
production — who then knows whence it sprang? 

He from whom this creation sprang whether he made it or not 
the All Seer in the highest heaven he knows it — or he does not^ ' 

Stirthiig indeed arc the last lines — most startling 
the last words The despondency, the hopelessness 
of them, lb like the sudden relaxing of a superhuman 
tension It also seems to foreslndow the cloud 
which was to fall on the spiritual life of the Aryas 
of India, after altered conditions of life, and espe 
cially the physically enervating climatic influences 
of their new abodes, had changed the joyous, some 
what belligerent, nature worship, utterly untram 
melled with laming self consciousness of the first 
settlers of the Sapta Sindhavah into the introspec- 
tive brooding, so destructive to action and single 
hearted enjoyment, of the dwellers on the Ganges 
That cloud was their incapacity to make their reli 
gion a comfort to themselves True, they did not 
seek for happiness, but for Absolute Truth So 
when their powerful intellects led them to a percep 
tion of The One, there was no joy in the finding, 
unless it were the cold joy of the enquiring mind — 
the gleam of the beacon that Ifghts but warms not, — 
Chaos and next broad bosomed Earth [/•rilAiv ] and 

Eros most beautiful of immoftals This Eros is the Cos 

mogonic Kama — Desire — of our hymn — the prompter of the act of 
creation • 

’bee especially Max Mullers Ancient Samkril Lit ratitre pp 
559-564 
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for there liad not been love in llie seelcing. And 
THE 0 -\E was to tliem It — remote, imjicrsona], 
therefore as good as non-existent. Yet, if they liad 
not look<!d for iinppincss, tliej^ missed it all tlie 
same ; they missed it so, that life, with its miseries 
unrelieved by trust or hope, became worthless — ex- 
istence a burden, deliverance from which was the 
one thing devoutly to be wished for. But this is 
trespassing on a dccidedl)'" post-vedic field, on things 
which arc, as just shown, only foreshadowed in the 
Rig. 

g. This question of monotheism in tlic Rig-Veda 
has been all along an cxccedingl}'’ vexed one. In 
the first place, can the Vedic Aryas be said to have 
achieved monotheism at all ? Strange question to 
ask of so rampantly polytheistic a religion! Yet 
the perception of The One Unborn existing before 
time and beyond space, to which they struggled by 
sheer 'force of reasoning, is very near it ; it is, at all 
events, the nearest even their descendants, those 
champion thinkers of the world, ever came to it. 
They came near it, but still they missed it — in what 
manner we have just seen — at least as we understand 
the word.' The earlier Vedic poets perhaps came 
nearest of all to that, when they prayed to Varuna, 
the punisher and fosgiver of sins, when they bade 
men “ fear him who holds the four dice before He 
throws them down,” and assured them that “ his path 
is easy and without thorns who does what is right ” 
(L, 41), before ^subtle arguing had killed intuition 


^ Not .so the Eranians. The Avestan Ahura-Mazda, as Zarathushtra 
saw and heard Him, is not a principle or a god, but God, 
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and uarmth of fccimg Yes, they almost hit the 
imrk then but glanced off somehow. 

lo There is another tendency winch runs through 
the entire Rig Veda and which, at first sight, looks 
like a reaching out towards monotheism It assumes 
two forms The first, whicli we Jiave had repejited 
occasions to notice, is that of evtolling the particular 
deity invoked at the time above all the others and 
ascribing to it tlie same actions and functions w hich, 
in other hj mns, are named as especially belonging 
to this or that god This is the stage which will 
retain the name improvised for it by Max Muller 
HENOTIIEISM or KATIIENOTHCISM , / r , the worship, 
not of one god only, but “ of one god at a time ” This 
peculiarity is accounted for by the worshipper’s wish 
to ingratiate himself with the god he addresses and 
of course asks favors from , and the explanation is 
good — so far as it goes But it is superficial There 
IS far more to the practice than a mere point of 
courtesy or etiquette, as is shown by another waj 
the Vedic poets have, and which will be found, on 
examination, to come from the same deeper source 
that IS their inveterate passion for identifying one 
god with another, or with several other gods, or 
sevenl gods — or all— together Profound scholars 
have seen in this only a puerile*tnck, a juggling with 
names and ideas resulting iii nothing but puzzlement 
and confusion But a ^loser study soon convinces 
that there is much method m the madness The 
seemingly mechanical process of Ibokmg up and 
stringing together texts bearing on the matter, 
proves, in this case as in others, most helpful and 
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light-bringing. The easiest of such identifications 
to interpret is tliat of such late abstractions as 
Vishvakarman, Prajapati, with several of the earlier 
great g(^ds — Indra, V'druna, Tvashtar, Savitar, etc., 
simply because those names, as already pointed out, 
were originalh>- mere epithets — “ All-Maker,” “ Lord 
of 'Creatures.” When Vishvakarman is described as 
the First-Born of the Unborn (for the phrase “ the 
FiiSt-Born resting on the lap — literally the navel — of 
the Unborn,” can have no other meaning) ’ we have 
another and covert identification, far more difficult 
to unravel, but on the same line of thought. Before 
we attempt to do so, we must stud)^ the First-Born 
under still another name, that of Hiranyagarbiia, 
the “Golden Germ,” or “Golden Embryo,” which 
Professor Max Miiller has felicitously rendered “ the 
Golden Child ” in his translation of the most beauti- 
ful hymn, X., 121, in which the greatness and the 
works of the Creator, here named Hiranyagarbiia, 
are celebrated in poetry which will stand comparison 
with that of the Book of Job. Very remarkable is 
the burden at the end of each verse which we must 
imagine as being taken up in chorus. The poet who 
sings of the gloiy of The One, feels the inconsistency, 
and asks, “ Who is the god to whom we shall offer 
' our sacrifice,” i. c., “ which of all the many gods to 
whom we address our prayers, is this One, to whom 
we are here to sacrifice this day.?” Here is the 
entire hymn ; ^ 

^Identical in meaning, if differently worded, with X., 129' the 
First-Born is the active creative principle which develops out of the 
One Unborn, the quiescent, unmanifested principle of ' '"s 
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I. In the beginning there nrose the Golden Child He was the 
one born lord of all that »s lie established the earth and this shy 
— Who u the god to «hom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

‘ 2 He whognes breath [r ^ , life],IIe«ho gives strength , whose 
command all the gods revere , whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death — Who is the god, etc 

“3 He who through his greatness is the one Kmgof the breathing 
and awakening world , lie who governs man and beast — ^\ho,eetc 
“ 4 He whose greatness the Himavat, the safiittdra, the Rasa pro- 
claim’ , He whose these regions are, as it were his two arms — 
^\ho, etc ^ 

“ 5 He through whom tliesVy is bright and the earth firm , He 
through whom the heaven was established, — nay the highest heaven , 
He who measured out the acrnl spate ^Vho, etc 
“6 He to whom the two battle hosts, sustained by his support, 
look up trembUng m spirit, there where the risen snn shines — 
Who, etc 

“ 7 When the mighiy waters pervaded the universe, bolding the 
germ and begetting fire, thence He arose, who is the sole life of gods 
—Who etc 

“8 He who by His might looked even over the waters which 
gave strength and lit the sacrifice,— He who alone is god above all 
the gods — W ho, etc 

‘ 9 May He not harm u<, the Creator of this earth , who, ruling 
by fixed ordinances, created the heaven , who also created the bright 
and mighty waters — Who etc 

II The v\nters of the Brahmanas make it a busi 
ness to ans^^er all the questions left open by the 
more truly inspired Rishis — and we often tvish they 
did n t In this case, however, it might have been 
ttorse We read in the Shatapatha, “ Who [z c, the 
Unknown God whom the Rishi sought] is Prajapatl • 
‘Prof Max Muller renders^and so do most translators) ‘ these 
snowy mountains, the sea and the distant mer But the onginal 
Vedic names convey a special very marked flavor, and as they have 
repeatedly occurred and been di<;cu^sed \n the preceding chapters 
there was no objection to giving them 
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to him let us offer our, sacrifice.” And some conscien- 
tious theologian forthwith embodies the answer in a 
verse which he tacks on to the beautiful poem, the flat- 
test anticiimax that ever was devised : “ O Prajapati, 
no other than thou hath embraced all these created 
things ; may what we desired when we called upon 
the 5 be granted to us ; may we be lords of riches.” 
Prajapati — Lord of creatures, or “ of created things ” 
— b'?;ing a descriptive name given to many of the great 
gods in their role of creators, is a satisfactory answer, 
as far as it goes. But it does not go far or deep 
enough. We have at last arrived at the point where 
we cannot be satisfied with less than an entire solu- 
tion of the riddle which we call the Rig-Veda ; where 
we must lift the veil of the very sanctuary itself and 
see what is the real essence of that One whom “ wise 
poets make manifold by words.” For that is to 
what, in the end, amounts all that shifting and merg- 
ing of divine personalities into one another, those 
multitudinous identifications. 

12'. If we collect, then carefully con these texts, 
we shall be led to the conclusion that there is one 
divine person who attracts and absorbs the others 
somewhat as a larger globule of quicksilver does any 
number of smaller ones. And as that globule, at the 
* slightest jolt, breaks up again into an elusive bevy of 
small ones, so that divine entity, just when we think 
wc arc fairly grasping it, suddenly vanishes, and the 
polytheistic host confronts fts in full array. That 
divine person ois entity is Agni, he pf the “three 
abodes ” and the “ three bodies ” — as Sun, Light- 
ning, and Fire. We see the often fanciful identifi- 
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catjons tending that \\ ay, vaguely, obscurely, till now’ 
and then tlie poets arc surpnsed into a definite 
statement which leaves no room for doubt There 
isan entire hymn of many verses (II, i), in which 
the poet, after rehearsing the various births of Agni 
—from the Waters, from the cloud-rock, from the 
trees, from the herbs — proceeds, systematical!}’^ to 
identify him with nearly every god in the pantheon 
Agni, he tells us, is Vdruna, Rlitra, and the other 
Adityas , he is Indra and Vishnu, Tvashtar and 
Rudra, and the Maruts , Pifishan and Savitar, even 
the Ribhus, and others Aiorc convincing, because 
briefer and simpler, is verse 46 of that long and 
mystical h}mn I, 64, out of which some striking 
passages have already been quoted • * 

' They call him Indra Milra, \aruna Agni, then he the 
beautiful uingecl hei\enly Bird That which is One the uwe call it 
by divers names they call it Agni, \ ama, Matanshvan ‘ 

Or this (quoted mpart already)* “ Wise poets make 
the beautiful-wmged though he is One, manifold by 
words” The circle narrows, and we read “ O Agni, 
many names are given thee, O god, immortal ruler.” 

' HtllelirancU calls this hymn the nddle-h)nin ’ It is btill con 
sidered obscure in many portions , but as general comprehension of 
the Rig-Veda, both as to spirit and form, increases, it becomes more 
intelligible Some of the riddles are mgst ingenious and quite easy 
Such IS the description of the ear as the ‘ tuelve-spoked wheel of 
Rita which circles round the heavens without the axle ever getting 
heated or the wood rotten whvje 720 twin brnthers keeq clunhin.^ii^ 
on It (360 days and as many nights) The riddles in which the in 
evitable Cow and Calf are turned loose are among the hardest, be- 
cause these symbolical animals have come to mean anything and 
everything 
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lion, lln's is j!u- n-sidm- left in the cnicihli'. So 
will jd.iiniy ;!i)j)c:ir c-vt-n from iht’ limilrti bnl 
caicfnily piciced scltclion of liymns and tlclaciifii 
pass.iyt.s in llu- present volume. 

1 V l*r<tm tlu>e it must have become clear lonit 
ap' iliai the v/holo naturalism of the I'ii'tA’eda, its 
entire conception of tiic universe and its working, 
hinge.s on t\so .sets of natural phenomena: those of 
Light (Heat is included, though not specially men- 
tioned till late), and of Moisture, embodied in Agni 
and Soma. And wc cannot j>erceivc or compre- 
liend Agni's real nature .so long as wo persist in nar- 
rowing it tlown to the conception of I'ire — one form 
of liim only, and not the most divine. Agni is Light 
— the light which fills and pervades Space — which has 
its highest abode in that eternal, mysterious world 
above the heavens, beyond space itself, where are 
the hidden sources of all tilings — the Sanctuary, the 
Navel of the Univer.se, where Day and Night them- 
selves, the unequal, ever separated sisters, meet and 

kiss (I., 185, 5). From this supernal world Agni 
=> 

’ And probably the^Indo-Eranian Aryas also. Not so the Zoroas- 
trians, to this day so mis-named. The very essence of Zaratluislitra’s 
reform consisted in transforming Fire- and Soma-worship into a 
symbolical act. 
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descends and manifests himself He is “ born ’ or 
‘ found in the heavens as the Sun, in the atmos 
phere as Lightning, on earth as Lire These are his 
three visible Bodies or “ forms ” But he* invisibly 
pervades, lies hidden in, all things In the plants — 
or how could he be brought forth out of them ? In 
the Waters, — for out of the heavenly ocean the light- 
ning flaslies, and nith the ram he descends into the 
earth, thence mounts into the trees and herbs as sap, 
and lies concealed m them until brought forth by 
design or accident In animals and men — for what 
but his divine piescnce accounts for the warmth m 
their bodies? and that warmth is Life, for when it 
leaves the body, life goes Soma himself is only 
Agni s other self, the liquid form of him the hidden 
principle of life which makes of the moisture that 
pervades all nature the invigorating amnia, the 
Drink of Immortahtj, vvhicli keeps her forces living 
and ever joung As to the earthly Soma, the fer 
mented and intoxicating sacrificial beverage, Agni s 
divine presence is trebly manifested in it by the 
flame which the alcoholic liquid emits and feeds , by 
the heat it diffuses through the veins of the partakers , 
by the exhilaration the fen id enthusiasm, nay the 
inspiration, which seizes on those who have tasted it 
and makes them feci m direct ^communion with the 
god, makes them sa> that the god has entered into 
them and they have became jjs gDsis J.v 
of Soma, it is Agni wlmm the worshipper receives 
into himself for the two are One ' ‘It is Soma who, 
>Seepp 173-175 Soma who has entered into the Brahmans 

(V 14) 
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from his bright bowl, the Moon, dispenses the gentle 
dews that feed the plants, but hidden in the dews 

. — as in the rain, as in the clouds — Agni descends, for 
he is the Child of the Waters. Thus the ancient 
Aiyas not only preceded the early Greek schools of 
philosophy in constructing a theory of the world, 
bub greatly surpassed them in wisdom ; since, while 
some of the Greeks declared Water to be the ele- 
m^tary principle of the world, and others Fire, the 
Vedic Aryas, by a marvel of intuition, had, ages be- 
fore, reached the perception that only in the union 
of both — of Heat and Moisture — lies the universal 
life-giving principle, 

14. All the Devas having to do with light, light- 
ning, fire, or rain, it is clear that, taking the stand 
just developed, it is quite possible to drive them to 
bay and expose them, as so many Vedic thinkers 
have done, as mere names — endowed with a fictitious 
individuality — to find the iiomen (name) behind the 
numen (deity), to use a phrase of Professor Max 
Muller, which was a revelation in its day ; then we 
behold in them only so many Persons of Agni, in 
the Avord’s original meaning of — Masks.’ No won- 
der that a riper age discarded them all as MAya — 
“ illusion ” and sought the One behind them. Only 

’ the stage of naturalism had then been passed, and 
the One was no longer Agni. 

15. The mysticism of the Rig-Veda has its source : 

O 

^ See M. Miiller's Biographies of Words, III., “ Persona.” 
Originally “ mask,” then the aspect one presents, the face one puts 
on, the character one enacts. The “ persons ” of a deity may be de- 
fined as its different manifestations. 
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1st, in tlie connection of Agni — as Brihaspati or 
IBralimanaspati — \\ith the two great acts of worship, 
prayer and sacrifice, 2d, in the belief in a supernal, 
hidden %\orld, the source of light, and the«“highcst 
abode ” of all divine beings ; 3d, in the kinship men 
claim with Agni, and owing to which that world is 
their “ home, w'hicli cannot be taken from them (X., 
14), to which they are “ icstorcd ” when they leave 
this world by “the path of death" by which*thc 
Ancient Fathers preceded them, whom they go to 
join in that Abode of Light. And who more meet 
to carry them thither "by the easiest paths" than 
Agni himself in his fiery form, the Messenger, the 
Priest?' This fully accounts for the substitution of 
cremation for the earlier rite of burial.* 

16. As religious mysticism develops into philo- 
sophical speculation, the same piinciple of Light- 
and-Heat in union wnth Moisture (the Waters) as the 
factor of Creation and the Supporter 0/ the Worlds 
^still holds good: the First-Born, the "first germ, 
containing all the gods,” (powers of nature), from its 
resting place on the lap of the Unborn, is received 
by the Waters (X , 82, 5-6), and it is heat {tdpas) that 
quifkenS'it with the first stirrings of desire {kduia) 
(X.,u^^,-c3-4) 

This mans unborn part consey to the abode of the 
blessed . Give up again, Agni, fo the Fathershim who comes 

offered to thee with oblations ” (\ , 14 ) 

*That this was actually tb^ idea, is proved by a nbtice in the 
Aitareya-Erahmana, which informs us that '* formerly,” at sacrifices, 
the_ji^a or sacrificial post to which the victim had been bound used 
to be thrown into the fire after it, beimtse it represented the sacrificer, 
and thus placed him in commnmon with the gods — “ sent him to the 
gods ” 
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•« 

Ac^ni, is tlu' ]')h-inc prc- 

cxisliii;^ ami scii'-cxist in^ ( )m-. who ( when nianifcslcd) 
fills ami j)crvacics llu: worlds, abides in and contains 
ail thinj;!s. 

In this way, in this sense, were the Aryas of India 
I'ijt.'-Wv'nshippers. in tliis way. after repeatedh’ 
reaching onl for r^Ifinotlieisni, the\* missed it at last 
and found insieail i’anlheism, wliich they held fast. 

•And thus the transit it)n from pure nature-worship 
to tile transcendental metaj)h\‘sical nn’sticism of 
Brahmanism is effected oivKlually. smcmthly, within 
the Kii;-\A-da itself, and when \\e take up the story 
where the Riq;-\'eda drops it, we shall find in it no 
break', no abrupt turn from the “easy path.s,’’ along 
which we ha\’e been led so far. 
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Aboriginal tribes, savage, of the 
present day, 299, 300 
Abu, Mount, 16 ^ 

Aditi, mother of the Adityas ; 

nature of, 1 51-153 ; " The 

^ Infinite,” 153, 154 I 

Adityas, sons of Aditi, 151 ; I 
meaning of the name, 154 ; ' 
their number and nature, 155 ; 1 
affinity between them and the 
Amesha-Spentas of the Avesta, j 

j 

Agnayi, wife of Agni, a pale ab- | 
straction, 265 

Agni — Fire ; naturalistic descrip- ' 
tionof, 156, 157 ; thefriend of j 
men, 157, 158 ; the Sacrificial i 
Fire, 158 ; the divine priest, 1 
159 ; birth of (from the a ranf or 
fire-drill), 160 ; as Surya, the 
Sun, i6r ; Apaiii-A~(ip»t, “ Son 
of the Waters,” 161, Xb2 ; de- 
scent of, in rain, 1C2 ; three 
abodes of, 163 ; “ finding "■Und 
“bringing” of, 164; his kin- 
ship with men, i65 ; funeral 
form of, 167 ; invoked at 
funerals, 358, 360 ; //(>/(?;' and | 
piiro/n'/a, 39S-400 identified 
with all the gods, 433-435 ; j 
One with Soma, 436 ; the 
One divine essence of the Uni- 
verse, 435-439 ' 


Agmhotras, the three daily 
sacrifices, 15S 

“ Agni-Puraira ” ; Flood legend 
i)b 335, 344 

Ahi, the cloud-serpent, a drought- 
fiend, pierced by Indra, 195 
Afttcra, Eranian equivalent of 
Vedic Asura, name of God in 
the Avesta, 138 

“ Aitareya Bralimana,” the ; 
legend of Shunahshepha in, 
410-41 3 

Aja, “ the Unborn ” (sometimes 
Aja jE/capdd), the pre-existing 
One, 423-425 
AJa Ekapad, see Aja, 

Akesinos, Greek name of the 
Tchenab. 

Almsgiving, praise of, 374, 375 
Amesha-Spentas in the ^Avesta 
partly answer to the Adityas, 
155, note 

Amrita, the drink of iinmortal- 
175 : churning of llie, as 
told in the Mahabharata, 187- 
190 

Ananta, the Serpent, 342 
Angiras, the ; a mylhic.al priestly 
jace, connected n ith the wor- 
ship of Agni, 165; actors in the 
storm-myth of Sarama and the 
Panis, 256-25S, 261, 364, 365 
Animals of India, 35-44 
Animism, a conspicuems feature 
of the Rig- Veda, 132 
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Ancjuctil Duperron, on India’s 
giant trees, 30 

Anliiftksha, “ MiddJe-Kegion ”, 
see Atmosphere. 

Ann, the, one of the ** Five 
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Apas, see \\ aters 
Apsaras^ Water-Waitlens, 213 
Aranty the fire-dnll, Ijg 160 
' Aranyaka,” appendices to some 
Brahmanas, 122 

Aranyani, the genius of the 
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Anaka, the Aryan snake god 
Arjas, prehistoric , reconstruc* 
tion of their life, 51-56, their 
primeval Home uncertain, 74- 
76 , of India, separated from 
the Indo-Eranians. toj ; de» 
scend into the Penjdb, 106 . 
their mode of life m the Pen- 
jdb, loS-it2 , their long con- 
flict with the natives, 113 , 

‘ ‘ and Dasyus ” ( Aryas and 

natives), the division of races 
in. the Rig-Veda, and the 
origin of caste, 282, 284 285 , 
their conquests not all by war, 
314 , partly by missionary 
work, 315-318 

Aiyaman, one of the Adityas, 

>155 

Ar^ii varta, ancient name of 
Hindustan, 334 

Ashoka, his rock inscnptions, 56 
Ashiamedha, see Horse sacri- 
fice 

Ashzattka, see Fuus Rchgiosa 
Ashvins, the, Morning IwiJight 
Twins, 229, 233 , their nurocr 
ousfunctionsandpursuits 233— 
235 , birth-myth of, 252-256 
Ashvmi, wife of the Ashvins a 
pale abstraction, 265 ^ 

Asiknf. Vedic name of the 
Tchenab. 

Assam, not included m the 
present work, 2, native land 
of tea, 31, note 

Asura, originally the Aryan title 


of beneficent beings, later 
transferred to evil beings, 
demons or fientlsj 138 {see 
Akurd), 401, note ', — the “an- 
cient gods,” 401 

Atharva-Veda, the u>urth Veda, 
incorporated late, different 
from the other three, 117-119 
Atharvan, a mythical pnest who 
** kindled Agni ” , etymiSog.- 
cal affinities of the name, 165 
Atharvans, a class of priests, tb. 
Atman, the Self, the Soul oC the 
world, 422 * 

Atmosphere, the third world, 
ruled by Varuna, 144 , scene 
of the Storm-Drama 191 
Azatir (incarnation of Vishnu) ; 
third — Tortoise, 189, see ill. 
17, sixth — Parashu • RSma, 
278, note ; see ill 18 , first — 
Fish (Maisya), 344, 34O, 344 , 
see ill 30 
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Bamboo, 30-32 

Banana, {Ptsan^, lilusa Saptett’ 

• t/m), 32 

Banyan, see Ftcus Indtea 
Battle of the Ten Kings, on the 
Parushni, 332 

Bias, or Viyas, modern name of 
one of the ” Five Rivers,” 
X08, note {see Vipasa, Hypasis, 
Hypanis, Vipasis) 

Bhaga, one of the Adityas, 155 
“ Bhagavata Purana,” 335 , 
Flood legend in, 343, 344 
Bharatas, a powerful native 
tribe, probably converted by 
\^hvamitra ; hostile to the 
Tritsu 319 328 
Bholan Pass, 4 

Bhrigus, a mythical race, ‘ find- 
ers” of Agni, 164, 364, and 
note, 364, 

Bogh, Slavic name for “god” 
and (the one) God, 155 
Bombay, ceded to England by 
Portugal, 79 




